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FOREWORD. 


The controversy over the Trivandrum plays ascribed 
by their editor to Bhasa has been carried on with much 
vivacity for years, and there seems to be but slight chance 
of the protagonists on either side convincing their 
opponents. Nor is this surprising. The evidence, internal 
and external alike, is capable of varying interpretation, 
and the result in the last resort probably comes to depend 
on the aesthetic value of the plays in the view of the 
disputants, The most that can be done, unless and until 
fresh manuscript evidence comes to light, is that which is 
undertaken by Mr A. D. Pusalker, a detailed and careful 
survey in a critical spirit of the contentions which have 
been adduced, and an effort to arrive at a result which shall 
represent the conclusion which on the evidence available 
can most reasonably be drawn. In the first two chapters 
of his study the author gives us a reasoned case for the 
view that the Trivandrum plays come from one and the 
same hand, and that the hand was that of Bhasa. He has 
stated the counter-case fully and fairly, and he has avoided 
acceptance as conclusive of arguments which are merely 
specious. Moreover, he has remembered the duty of 
treating with courtesy views which he does not share, and 
it may be hoped that his example in this regard may be 
followed in subsequent investigations, 

Mr. Pusalker’s view on the date of Bhasa as the 
author of the plays is hardly likely to win early acceptance. 
Those who assign him to the pre-Mauryan period have 
many difficulties to face, which the author does not seem 
to me to have surmounted, nor is he convincing in his 
assertion that Kalidasa is to be restored to the first century 
B. C. and Asvaghosa is to be made out his successor. 
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There are interesting discussions of the sources of the 
plays, of the verses ascribed in the anthologies to Bhasa 
which afford scholars ample room for the exercise of 
the constructive imagination, and of their chronologi- 
cal order. The relations of the Cdrudatta and the 
Mrcchakatika are investigated with care and judgment, 
while those who are mainly interested in the plays as 
literature will find much that is stimulating and suggestive 
in the elaborate analysis and criticism of each play. 

A useful and laborious study of the sociological 
conditions of the period brings together a large number 
of interesting facts. Mr Pusalker has drawn upon the 
Arthasdstra as a parallel source, for he regards Bhasa as 
a contemporary of Kautilya, though his senior, and those 
of us who reject tradition and place the Arthasdstra some 
centuries after the Christian era will be glad to have a 
comparison between the works no less than those who place 
the ArthaSdstra under Candragupta Maurya. On the 
whole result of comparison is negative rather than positive ; 
of general agreement there is abundance, of concurrence in 
significant detail little or nothing. 

The bibliography, the collection of Subhasitas from 
Bhasa, and the lists of anthology verses, which may be 
his, are certain to prove very useful, and, whatever doubts 
may be felt on aspects of the author’s work, there can be 
no doubt that it will serve as a useful foundation for further 
advance in the elucidation of the many problems with 
which he deals with wide knowledge and often with sound 
critical judgment. 


A. Berriedale Keith 





eUtO^tLd^H 


MY MOTHER 




PREFACE 

li was in the year^ 1925 when the University of 
Bombay had prescribed Sudraka's Mrcchakatika as one 
of the Texts in Sanskrit for the Intermediate Examination 
in Arts that I was first attracted to the Bhdsa Problem on 
account of the close relationship between the Carudatta and 
the Mrcchakatika. My studies received an added impetus 
and were continued in a systematic form since 1932, when 
the University of Bombay announced “A Critical Study of 
the Works of Bhdsa" as the subject for the much coveted 
Mandlik Gold Medal. 

I made a preliminary survey of the vast material 
that had gathered round the problem, and in order to 
ascertain the recent opinions of eminent orientalists who 
had contributed articles on the Problem, 1 addressed a 
number of couDuunicat ions. The response, however, was 
quite discouraging. But it was a matter of great joy and 
satisfaction to me to have read the recent views from 
Doctors Winternitz, Keith, Konow, Levi, Sukthankar and 
others. Owing to restrictions of time and the number of 
pages, the scope of that essay was necessarily restricted. 

The award of the Medal was made in my favour in 
1933, and, in accordance with the desire of the Chairman 
of the Editorial Board of the Journal of the University 
of Bombay, I prepared a summary of my thesis for the 
Journal which appeared in 1934 in the second volume of 
the said J ournal on pp. 174-202. / sent ofj'-prints of the 

article to many distinguished Eanskritists, and received 
encouraging and favourable rcviexvs from Doctors 
V idhusekhara Bhaiiacharya, De, Keith, Konow, Morgen- 
stierne, Sukthankar, Weller, Wititernitz, Professors 
Dikshitar, K. H. Dhruva, Kane, K. Rama Pisharoti, and 
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others. L>r. Sukihankdr, Prof. Dikshitar and Diwdti 
Bahadur Prof. Dhruvd suggested that I should pursue the 
subject in^ all its aspects and bring out the result in book 
forth, i began the xj^ork in 1935 and am glad now to place 
before the public the result of my labours. The difference 
in the scope and treatment of the subject as well as the 
amount of the new material used in my Gold 
Medal Essay and the present book would be evident even 
from the number of pages covered by both : whereas the 
Essay did not exceed 120 typed sheets, the typescript of the 
latter has run to nearly 800 sheets. 

The book has been divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with ‘The Bhdsa Probletn and Thirteen Bhdsa 
Plays', and the second with ‘The Sociological Conditions 
of the Period'. In view of the Table of Contents 
appended to this volume it is not necessary for me 
to cover the same ground here. In the first three 
chapters of the book, I have exhaustively dealt with the 
Bhdsa Problem with the aid of all the available material, 
giving views of scholars and adding my comments wher- 
ever necessary. I have tried to prove in these chapters 
the common authorship of these plays, the authorship of 
Bhdsa, and the pre-Maury an date of Bhdsa. In the next 
two chapters entitled ‘Critical Study', the plays have been 
viewed from various aspects such as. Text Material ; 
Sources ; Characterization; Nandi ; Bharatavakya ; Defects; 
Personal History and other Works of Bhdsa ; Anthology 
Verses; Chronological Order; Prakrit; Natyasastra ; 
Tragic Sense] Magic; Stage; Metrics] Bhdsa' s Influence; 
etc., and mostly original views have been given. Then 
follows ‘Relation between Carudatta and Mrcchakatika’ 
where the problem is considered from various aspects. 
‘Authorship of the Mrcchakatika’ is incidentally referred 
to, and the untenability of the view that both are recensions 
of the same play has been proved, especially on account of 
the essential differences between the two plays ; and finally, 
contrary views have been refuted. The last two chapters 
of the first book are devoted to ‘The Thirteen Bhdsa 
Plays', ‘Origin of Indian Drama' and ‘Types of 
Sanskrit Drama' serve as introductory sections. Every 
play is, then, considered under ‘Title', ‘Plot', ‘Deviation 
from Original Sources', ‘Type of Drama', ‘Rasas and 
Alamkaras’, and ‘Critical Remarks'. As the English 
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Translations of the Plays were not readily available to me, 
I had to prepare a hurried abstract of each Play /or its 
'Plot'. In addition to the treatment of the Plays in the 
earlier chapters, 'Critical Remarks' in these chapters 
cover all ground, and do full justice to the previous writers. 
The Second Book is the most original part of the whole 
work. In the ninth chapter entitled 'Introductory', I have 
given the plan followed, which, briefly stated, is that in 
all subsequent chapters historical development of every 
sociological topic or problem is considered from the earliest 
times to the period of Bhdsa. The ?gveda supplies 
the earlier limit ; then gradually come in their chronologi- 
cal order, the younger Vedas, the Indus Civilization, the 
Brahmanas and Vedangas, the Epics, the Jatakas, the 
Arthasastra and the works of Bhdsa. In the eleven 
chapters devoted to sociological conditions, I have dealt 
with every conceivable topic about which Bhdsa' s works 
supplied any material. There are five Appendices to the 
book. The first contains complete 'Bibliography of Bhdsa'. 
In deference to Dr. Sukthankar's desire I have omitted the 
list of books and articles consulted and referred to, which 
had no direct bearing on the Bhdsa Problem, as it was 
thought unnecessary to include it. In Appendix II are 
given all the ‘Subhasitas from Bhdsa's Plays' in an 
alphabetical order. 'Anthology Verses and Verses ascribed 
to Bhdsa' have been quoted in Appendix III and 'Split-up 
Verses in Bhdsa's Plays' form Appendix IV. The last 
Appendix contains 'References to Bhdsa and his Works'. 

Now I turn to the pleasant task of acknowledging 
my gratitude. I have indicated in the footnotes ar^ 
in the body of the text my indebt^ness to the 
fore-runners in the field. In fact, the footnotes have been 
rather bulky. I have purposely done that in order to save 
myself from the charge of plagiarism. I may mention 
this as a matter of fact that / have referred in footnotes 
to parallel statements even when I came across the articles 
after my text was xoritten. 

/ am specially glad to offer my homage to my guru, 
Dr. V. 8. Sukthankar of the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 
who, in spite of his immense pre-occupations, always found 
time to meet me. Not only did he respond to my occasional 
correspondence, but he went through the whole typed M8. 
of this book. As the work was cwnplete when it reached 
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his hands, no drastic changes could be introduced ; but I 
have Profited by his valuable suggestions. The time spent 
in his company at the Institute was very fruitful, and was 
always full of guidance and sound advice, which will ever 
be of use to me. 

Equally helpful almost from the beginning was Dr. 
A. Berriedale Keith of the Edinburgh University, whom I 
first approached by letter in 1932 in connection with 
Bhdsa. Dr. Keith has always been kind and courteous 
to me, replying to my correspondence concerning other 
subjects as well. Among his multifarious activities relat- 
ing to such diverse subjects as Indology and Constitutional 
Law, Dr. Keith spared time for going carefully through 
the whole MS. He has put me under deep obligation by 
readily acceding to my request of writing a 'Foreword' to 
this book. 

Dr. Winternitz, Dr. Levi, Diwan Bahadur Prof. K. 
H. Dhruva, Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar, Dr. B. Bhattacharya, 
Dr. Sten Konow, Dr. N. N. Law, Dr. C. K. Raja, Dr. L. 
Sarup, Dr. H. Weller, Prof. H. B. Bhide, Prof. C. R. 
Devadhar, Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar, Prof. P. V. Kane, 
Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti, Mr. K. G. Sankar and Mr. K. 
L. Soman {Kirdta) obliged me by replying to my queries 
concerning Bhdsa. / am specially indebted to the late 
Dr. Winternitz, Dr. E. H. Johnston, and Professors 
Dikshitar, Hariyappa, Jahagirdar, Krishna R a o , 
Ramachandra Rao, K. Rama Pisharoti and 
Shembavanekar for supplying me with off-prints of their 
articles. Though Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti and Dr. C. K. 
Raja held views diametrically opposed to mine regarding 
the Bhdsa Problem, they always responded to my 
correspondence in a true scholarly spirit, and did not fail 
to put forth their views before me. In spite of their 
arguments, however, I still firmly believe in Bhdsa' s 
authorship of the group of plays, as also in the date I have 
assigned to him. I must make a special mention of 
'Kirdta', the well-known Marathi piay-wright, who was 
ever willing to give the benefit of his study of the Bhdsa 
Problem, and has formed such a cordial attachment for 
me. It is a pity that owing to loss of sight he is unable 
to follow literary pursuits. The talks that I had with 
Prof. P. K. Gode in the Bhandarkar Institute and at his 
residence were of much value and guidance to me as they 
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were the remit of his mature experience. Once more I 
cordially thank all those whom Bhdsa drew towards me, 
and hope that they would keep up the same regard for me. 

/ must also record my obligations to the staff of the 
Imperial Library, Calcutta ; the University Library, 
Bombay ; the Bhandarkar Institute Library ; the S. P. 
College Library, and the Kesari-Maratha Library, Poona, 
and the Bombay Royal Asiatic Society Library (during 
May 1932) whose willing and ready help saved me a lot of 
time and trouble. I have consulted in some form or 
other the works and articles referred to by me. The 
difficulty in procuring books may be imagined when 1 state 
that in spite of the above Libraries being at my disposal, 
there are half a dozen articles, notably from the Sarada of 
Allahabad, which I could not come across. 

Finally, I take this opportunity of recording my 
thanks to the well-known firm of Oriental Publishers, 
Meharchand Lachhman Das, but for whose enterprise in 
the cause of Sanskrit learning, this book would not have 
seen the light of day. The firm has all along been kind 
and courteous, to me ; and in spite of the impracticability 
of the final proofs passing before my eyes, they have 
accomplished the task quite creditaMy. For the few 
mistakes inevitable under such circumstances, < crave 
indulgence of the generous readers. have invited 
attention in the ^Addenda et Corrigenda' to the 
important corrections only. 


‘Usha’, 

118, Shivaji Park, 
Dadar, Bombay- 14. 


A. D. P. 
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CHAPTER I. 

y\UTHORSHIP OF THE PlAYS. 

The discovery and publication of the thirteen plays 
ascribed to Bhasa in tlie Trivandrum Sanskrit Series will 
go down to posterity as the most epoch-making landmark 
in the History of Sanskrit Drama. In spite of Dr. Raja’s 
dissenting note', refusing to acknowledge the discovery, 
the event has everywhere been hailed with greatest delight, 
and rightly regarded as equal in importance to the disco- 
very of the Arthasdstra. The South has thus laid the 
world of Orientalists under an obligation once more, by 
delivering a casket of precious jewels, that was hitherto 
know'n only by mere name. 

Much has been written in support as well as against 
the Bhasa theory, and Dr. Charpentier regards the 
question as ‘ beyond discussion ’ against the authorship of 
Bhasa.’* Opinion is yet sharply divided and nothing like 
a definite solution of the problem seems to have been 
reached. Various Universities in India have included 
some of these Trivandrum plays in their course of studies 
as ‘Works of Bhasa’, and the fact of there being 
numerous editions of the plays as also the number of critical 
studies and articles on the problem in many Indian and 
European languages testifies to the world-wide interest 
attracted by these plays. Messrs. Abhyankar, Asuri, 
Banerji Sastri, Baston, Belvalkar, Bhide, D h r u v a, 
Dikshitar, Ghatak, Guleri, Sesha Iyer, Jacobi, Jayaswal, 
Jolly, Kale, Keith, Konow, Krishna Sastri, Lacote, Lesny, 
Lindenau, Meerwarth, Morgenstierne, Paranjape, Pavloni, 
Printz, Ray, Sarup, Haraprasad Sastri, Harihar Sastri, 

1 ZII, 2, pp. 250-61. 2 JRAS, 1927, p. 606. 
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Shireff, Suali, Sukthankar, Thomas, Weller, Winternitz, 
and others accept the theor)' of Bhasa’s authorship ; while 
Messrs. Barnett, Bhattanatha Swami, Charpentier, 
Devdhar, Kane, Ramakrishna Kavi, A. K. Pisharoti, K. R. 
Pisharoti, C. K. Raja, K. G. Sankar, Ramavatara Sarma, 
Hiranand Sastri, Kuppuswami Sastri, Raddi Sastri, Sylvain 
Levi, Woollier and others refuse to accept the theory and 
pronounce the Trivandrum plays as spurious. It does not 
matter much which of these parties has the majority ; for, 
as stated by Dr. Winternitz, “ in science truth is not found 
out by the majority of votes but by the majority of 
arguments. ” ‘ 

Discovery of the plays. In 1909, MM. T. Ganapati 
Sastri in his tour for search of Mss came across a palm 
leaf MS containing 105 leaves in Malayalam characters in 
the Manalikkara Matham, near Padmanabha Puram. 
The MS. was more than 300 years old, and was found to 
contain the following ten rupakas and the fragment of 
one more rtlpaka ; — 

Svapna, Pratijhd, Pane, Cur, Dgh, Avt, Bill, Mv, 
Karna, Urn. 

During subsequent tours, two more Natakas viz. 
Abh and Prat and also other copies of these and the 
rupakas already discovered were unearthed from private 
collections at Kailasa Puram, Haripad, Chengannur and 
Manganam and in the Palace Library. A complete copy 
of the fragmentary play was found at Puttiyal revealing 
its name as Dv. The subsequent manuscript of the 
Svapna mentioned its title as ‘ Svapnavusavadatiam .' 
All these manuscripts were in Malayalam characters and 
over 300 years old.'' On the testimony of Bana and 
Rajasekhara, the learned discoverer ascribed these dramas 
to Bhasa, the predecessor of Kalidasa and placed his 
researches before scholars in 1912 in his introduction 
to the Svapna. Almost simultaneously with the above 
discovery, the Svapna responded to the twang of the 
spade of an archaeologist, MM. R. Narsimhachar, head 
of the Arch. Deptt., Mysore State, in the archives of 
the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library at Madras. Dr. 
Vincent Smith’s notice of this rare find acquainted the 

1 CR, Dec. 1924, p, 330. 2 Critical Study, pp. 1, 18, 19; Svapna, 

Intr. pp. 1, 2, 4-5. 
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world of orientalists about the discovery of the works 
of Bhasa before MM. T. Ganapati Sastri’s researches 
were known'. 

Works of Dhiisa. In addition to the 13 Trivandrum 
plays already mentioned, Mr. Kavi ascribes the 
authorship of Ddtnaka and Traivikrama to Bhasa, Mr. S. 
Narayana Sastri adds Ghatakarpara to the list,"* while 
Krishnamachariar mentions Kirandvali and U d dtt a 
Rdghava \ tradition credits Bhasa with having 
composed over twenty plays'. The claims of all these 
latter works to be ranked among the works of Bhas 
will be considered in a subsequent chapter. At presen 
we shall deal with the 13 plays published by Dr. Ganapat 
Sastri. 

The plays have been variously grouped and 
classified.* Following Dr. Sarup we may group the plays 
according to their subject matter as under ; 

I. Udayana or historical Plays : Svapna, Pratijnd. 

II. Fiction or original Plays : Avi^ Car. 

III. Mahabharata_ Plays: Ddl, Dgh, Dv, Karna, 
Mv, Pane, Uru. 

IV. Ramayana Plays : Prat, Abh. 

These plays can be isolated from the classical 
Sanskrit dramas on account of their technique. The stage 
direction precedes the benedictory 

stanza, and the prologue is called sthdpand ; in 
Kalidasa, Bheivabhuti and other classical dramatists, the 
stage direction ndndyante etc. follows the benedictory 
stanza or stanzas, and the prologue is termed prastdvand. 

South Indian Plays, e. g. the M a 1 1 a v i I d s a, 
Kalydnasaitgandhika, Tapati Saihvarana, S nb h a dr d 
Dhananjaya, etc. and Southern MSS of the &dkuntala, 
Ndgdnanda, Vikramorvasiya etc. on the other hand, 
display the same structural peculiarities. Some of these 

1 Smith, J-rl, 40, pp. 87-89; Mysore Arch, for 1909-10, Para 116. 

2 Kavi, OC, III, pp. 82-86. Ddviaka, Ed. V. Sarma, Lahore, 1926. Traivikrama, 
published in Shania'a, 4, pp. 213-222, edited and trans. by K. Rama Pisharoti. S. 
Narayana Sastri, Priyadartiikd, Intr., p. XXII. Ghatakarpara, Pub. Venkateshwar 
Press, Bombay. Samvat 1966 (1910 A. D.) 3 Hist. Class. Sansk. Lit., p. 67. 

4 ADC, Bangalore, 1927 p. 131 ; Priyadariikd, Vanivilas Press, 1927, p. XXIII ; 
Lokaiiksana, Poona, 6, 1917, p. 326. 5 Winternitz, OZ, Jg, IX, followed by 

Devdhar, Plays etc, p. 2 ; Lindenau, BS, p. 16 ; Hivargaonkar , Marathi translation, 
Vol. I, pp. 2-3 ; Jahagirdar, lA, 1931, pp. 42-44 ; Sarup, Vision,, Intr., p. 10. 
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also employ the lines ^ f 

etc. to introduce the play. But our plays can be 
distinguished on account of the complete absence of any 
mention of the name of the poet or the title of the work. 
It is this important particular which has been overlooked 
by many an enthusiastic critic that is responsible for 
ascribing a Southern origin for our plays. 

Thus, these plays can be isolated from all other 
plays, Northern or Southern. As observed by Dr. Sarup, 
they exhibit a family likeness and form a group by 
themselves 

Before handling the question of the authorship of 
the group, it will have to. be considered whether these 
plays are the works of one author or of different authors 
written at different periods. 

Are These Plays The Work Of One Or Several 
Authors ? Nearly all the supporters of the Bhasa theory 
and some of the antagonists believe in a common 
authorship of these plays. It would not be out of place 
here to note the views of some eminent scholars as to the 
authorship of the plays before we proceed with our 
investigation. 

MM. Dr. Ganapati Sastri ascribes all the plays 
to one author ; and so do Dr. Keith, Dr. Thomas, Dr. 
Sarup, Dr. Lindenau, Dr. Banerji Sastri, Prof. S. M. 
Paranjape and Prof. Devdhar.’ Prof. Jahagirdar ascribes 
the Svapna, Pratijna and Pane to Bhasa and classifies 
the remaining plays into two groups belonging to different 
periods.* Dr. Winternitz ( in his earlier writings ) and 
Dr. Sukthankar pronounce the SvaPna and Pratijhd as 
coming from Bhasa and opine that in the present state of 
our knowledge, the authorship of the remaining plays is 
still uncertain.* According to Dr. Sten Konow, ‘ it is 

1 Vision, Intr, p. 10. 2 G. Sastri, Critical Study, p. 16 ; Keith, 

HSL, p. 12 ; also letter dat^ 16-3-32 ; Thomas, JRAS, 1922, pp. 80-81 ; Sarup, 
HJ5, 1927, p. 118 ; Fision, Intr., p. 20; letter dated 17-2-32; Lindenau, BS, I; 
Banerji Sastri, JRAS, 1921, p. 878; Paranjape, Intr, pp. V — VII ; Devdhar, 

Plays etc,, pp. 19-20. Prof. Devdhar excludes Car. Dr. Jayaswal, JASB, 1913, pp. 
259^69, impliedly seems to have accepted common authorship as he deals with all 
the plays without any exception. 3 lA, 1931, pp. 43-44. 4 Sukthankar, 

JBRAS, 1926, p. 143. In his 'Problems^ p. 129, also CR, Deo. 1924, p. 340, Dr. 
Winternitz stated that all the plays had one author; but in his letter dated 
22-12--81, the learned Doctor stated his opinion as given above. Latterly, however, he 
seemed to have changed his opinion, as would appear from his letter to me in October 
1936. In his recent article, unfortunately the last one on the subject, the late Dr. 
Winternitz expressed much doubt as to the common authorship of even the epic plays 
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possible that also the remaining plays belong to him’ 
( i. e. BhSsa ).‘ Prof. Kane and Prof. Bhide who had 
accepted the common authorship, now doubt the correctness 
of their decision.’ Dr. Weller enumerates under the 
common authorship the Car^ Bfily and Avi, in addition 
to the Svapna and Pratijud." Prof. K. H. Dhruva, who 
had impliedly accepted the authorship of Bhasa for all 
the plays, now rules the Abh^ Kartta, tJru, Dx\ and Dgh 
out of order as of different authorship.’ Dr. Barnett says 
that the plays belong to different periods ; so state also 
Messrs. Pisharotis.” Dr. Woolner seems to postulate 
different periods for different groups of these plays.’ Dr. 
Johnston also finds a number of different groups There 
seems, however, to be a consensus of opinion as to the 
common authorship of the SvaPna and Pratijiid.^ 

We shall proceed with our study of the common 
authorship or the opposite of these plays now, right from 
the beginning and this brings us to the consideration of 

1. STRUCTURAL SIMILARITIES. 

i. All the plays begin with the stage direction — 
ndndyante etc. 

ii. Sutradhara recites only one mangala hloka 
(which is absent in the Cdr). In the Svapna, Pratijiid, 
Pane and Prat, the mechanical device of Mudralamkdra, 
which introduces the names of the important dramatis 
personae of the play in the mavgala Uoka, is used. 


in the group. The whole article (BBIil, 5, 1937, pp. 1-15) is full of scepticism. 
He was “no longer a believer in Bliasa’s authorship of tlieso plays.” ib, p, 73. 

1 Letter dated 14-7-32. 2 Xaiie, VJV, 1920, pp. 97-102 ; Letter dated 

11-6-32. Bhide, Tntr., p. 4 ; Postcard dated 16-10-31. 3 Letter dated 

4-8-32. It is in Sanskrit, and the portion relevant for this note reads : 

4 Svapimnl Sundari, Ahm, 1923, Intr. pp. 22-25 : Contra, Pratimd, Ahm, 
1931, Intr, p. 19 N. 29 ; and letter dated 23-6-32 ; and Tliakkar Vasanji Lectures, p. 
206, N. 18. 5 Barnett, BSOS, 3, 621 ; Pisharoti, A Criticism, p. 23 : BSOS, 3, 

pp. 107-117. 6 Thirteen Trivandmm Plays, Vol. I. preface, pp, VI-VIII. 7 

lA, 1933, pp. 96-99. 8 We believed in structural similarities of these plays when 

we originally wrote these lines before five years. Non-mention of the anonymity of 
these plays as one of the characteristics of Bhasa’s works noted by Bana in the well 
known verse etc leads us to think that the prologue of these plays 

is badly tampered with after Bana’s time, though it seems only the portion containing 
the name of the author and the work was lost. It may perhaps be that some peculia- 
rities such as the introductory stanzas containing Mudralamkdra^ etc, may be due to 
uniformity of process of some Kerala school which staged these dramas. We have, 
however, emb^ied the above section wholesale without any change in the text, as 
we Intend to draw the attention of the readers to the mechanical similarities. 
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«i. The prologue is called sthdpana instead of 
the usual classical term prastuvand. Only the Karna 
employs the term prastdvand. 

iv. These prologues are very brief (excepting that 
in the Car) and are silent as to the name of the author 
or the work. It is only towards the end of. the play 
that we come across the name of the work. 

V. The form i 

I I is used in the sthdpand of 

most of the plays. The Pratijnd, Car, Avi and Prat 
use a different form. 

vi. With slight variations the epilogues in nearly 
all the plays are identical, using the verse 

in one form or the other. The Cdr and Dgh have no 
epilogues at all. 

Close similarity in the above particulars leads one 
to infer the common authorship of all the plays. 

Next, we shall consider the 

2. AGREEMENT WITH REGARD TO 
TECHNIQUE. 

1. All the plays “disregard the rules of the 
Ndtya^dstra in bringing scenes on the stage which will 
never occur in classical dramas.”* Such are the (f) 
deaths on stage of Dasaratha in the Prat (Act II), Valin 
in the Abh (Act I) and Duryodhana in the Uru ; {ii) 
Slaughter of Canura, Mustika and Karhsa ; and {Hi) the 
violent struggle between Krsna and Arista ending in the 
death of the demon in the Bdl (Acts V and HI) ; {iv) 
Sport (Act II) and sleep (Act V) in the Svapna ; {v) 
calling aloud from a distance in the Pane (Act II) ; (vf) 
non-mention of the name of the author or the work in 
the prologue ; etc.’ 

Some words are used in a sense different from 
that assigned to them by the Ndtyaidstra. ; e. g. in the 
Svapna (p. 128) and Bdl (p. 65), ‘Aryaputra ’ is used as 
a term of address from a servant. 

1 Wlntornitz, Problems, p. 120. 2 Cf. Banerji Sastri, JBOBS, 1923, 

pp. 62-66 ; Macdonell, HSL^ p. 348 ; Tatke, MSy 6 , p. 106 . 
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2. There is a ‘ rapidity in the progress of action 

for which the frequent stage direction ’ 

is used.' As each play abounds in such scenes using 
the stage direction, citation of instances seems 
unnecessary. 

3. There is a frequent recourse to Akdsabhdsita, 
a kind of monologue in which one person only speaks 
repeating the speeches of other persons not on the stage, 
and answers them. This device is employed in the Dv 
(pp. 6, 8), Avi (pp. 5, 8, 15, 23), Abh (p. 60), Cdr (pp. 8, 9), 
Pratijnd (p. 64), etc. 

4. For describing battles, duels, battlefields, 
sacrifices or some events the poet selects the narrator or 
narrators from amongst the Brahmins, warriors or fairies. 

Triads are employed in the Abh (fairies), tJru 
(warriors). Pane and Mv (Brahmins) ; in the two former, 
for detailing fights on the battlefield ; in the latter for 
describing the sacrifice and the demon Ghatotkaca 
respectively.' 

A warrior (Bhata) gives the news of fight and at times 
describes it in the Pane (Act II pp. 52-71), Bdl (Act V 
pp. 57-59), and Abh (Act III pp. 36-38 ;V, p. 63). 

5. The entry of a person of high rank such as a 

king, a princess or a minister is announced with the iden- 
tical words l l. This is found in the 

Syapna (pp. 6, 8), Prat ij ha (p. 63), Prat ( p. 63, 66 ) and 
Uru (p. 99). 

6. The audience is acquainted with the intervening 
events in the action of the play necessary for the 
furtherance of the plot by a chamberlain, who generall)' 
addresses the female door-keeper with the stereotyped words 

«raR(or f^i and on the entry of 

the door-keeper asks the latter to communicate the news 
( of those intervening events ) to the king or someone — 
etc. 

In Act VI of the Svapna (p. 119), the Kahcuklya 
tells Udayana about the arrival of a Brahmin and the 
nurse of Vasavadatta from Mahasena, in the above 
formula. Similarly in the Abh, Act III (p. 33), the news 

1 Winternitz, (/jR, Deo. 1924, p. 340. 2 AhU, Act VI (pp. 68-74) ; Uru 

(pp. 92-96) ; Pailc, Act I (pp. 4-16) ; Mv, (pp. 6-6). 
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about the destruction of the pleasure-garden and the death 
of Aksu is broached with similar preliminaries. Cf. also, 
the Prat, Act VI (p. Ill) where the news is about the re- 
turn of Sumantra. 

The second form alone, viz. fn^irat 
etc. to deliver the news is found in the following 
places : Pane, Act II (p. 52) ; Karna (p. 72) ; Dgh (p. 50). 

7. A character knows what passes in another’s mind 
from the face of the latter. Cf. ^ ^ i 

(Prat, p. 13) ; ^ qwiftr i (Prat, p. 95) ; iig 

I (Avi, p. 1) ; ^ i (Abh, 

p. 50) ; i (Pratijml, p. 25) ; finftTn ! 

(Abh, p. 40). 

The similarities that we have noticed above in 
disregarding the rules of Bharata’s Ndtyaidstra and 
in the recurrence of certain dramatic devices and situa- 
tions could not have been mere accidents. They certainly 
show the working of the same hand. 

3. COMMUNITY OF IDEAS 

found in all the plays of the group also strengthens 
the case of common authorship. “ A particular author 
takes fancy to a particular idea and cannot help repeating 
the same in more than one place” and hence the same 
idea expressed in identical words leaves no question as to 
the unity of authorship. Some of the striking instances 
are given below. 

i. Our poet is very fond of the idea that natural 
arm is the most appropriate weapon for the brave. This 
is found in the Bdl, Mv, Pane and Avi* 

ii. Narada is described as an expert at lute and 

fond of instigating quarrels. Cf. Avi, VI, II 
im i wwg t a I with Bdl, I. 4. i 

Hi. Dhrtarastra is described as being created blind 
owing to the jealousy of gods, as ^e latter were afraid he 
would trouble the heavens. Cf. Bru, 36 (p. 100) with Dgh, 
35 (p. 64).’ 

1 Sarup, Visioftf intr, p. 16. See pp. 16-16 for instances from 
0*c»r WUde. 2 Ba2, HI. 11. Tif nC0n...(p, 46). Jlfv, 42. tlW 

WT (p. 82) : PaAe, II. 66. g4 (p. 88). Avi, II, 11. 

(p- *•!)• # Devdhar, Plays etc, p. 7. 
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iv. Arjiina’s deeds of valour e. g., his encounter 
with Sankara in the form of a Kirata, fights with the 
NivStakavacas are almost similarly expressed in the 
Dv, 32-33, Dgh., 22 and Vru, 14. 

V. The inference from the trees being watered, 
that the city must be somewhere in the vicinity is found 
in the Prat and Abh. Prat, p. 57. 

I Abh, p. 6. 

vi. The insistence of a particular idea in difierent 

situations and in different works indicates one individuality.* 
Cf. Atu‘, III. 2 <^tc. with Cur I, 13. 

etc. 

vii. The idea that kings though dead in body live 

through their sacrifices and good worlcs is found expressed 
in the Pane I. 23 sibt: Karya 17. 

^ ill'll ^ ' 

viii. That wealth or prosperity revels in adven- 
turous spirit is told in the Car, Dv, Pane and Svapna. 
It is also said therein that it does not rest in 
contentment. 

consideration of the above similarities would 
rather indicate linking together of all the plays, viz., the 
M ahdbhdrata, the Rdmdyaya, the historical and original 
plays (including the Car). 

Important for the study of the common authenship 
is the use of 

4. PATAKASTH AN A KA A N D SI i\l 1 LAR 
DRAMATIC DEVICES 

which is found in most of the plays. Following are 
some of the many instances : 

i. In the Pratijhd, Act II (pp. 29-30), King 
Mahdsena, in conference with his queen to select a suitable 
match for the princess, asks the queen, after enumerating 
a list of worthy suiters; “ which of these do you find 
worthy of our daughter ?” Presently a chamberlain 

1 A similar idea is found in Car ( p. 't^l4 I ) J 

Sarup. iutr, p. 18. 9 Car, p. 93 I 5 Dv, a4-tl54 JtW 

1 Paftc II. 8. I Svapna V. 8-7, 
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enters with the words ‘VatsarSja.’ He had come to 
announce the news of the capture of VatsarSja. Here 
the word ‘Vatsaraja’ serves as an answer to the king’s 
question, though the chamberlain does not mean it. 

it. In the Abh (V. 10), Havana asks Sita, when both 
Rama and Laksmana have been killed at the hands of 
Indrajit, “by whom will you be set free ?” A raksasa 
enters and says “by Rama.” He comes to convey the 
news of the death of Indrajit “by Rama.” 

Hi. In the Avi, Act II. p. 41, Vilasin! asks Nalinika, 
while talking about the marriage of the princess, “when 
is the marriage to take place ?” At which somebody 
behind the curtain is heard to 'say “today.” The speaker 
wants to tell of the absence of the minister “today.” 

IV. In the Pafic ( Act I. p. 41 ) Drona gets the 
answer naming the place whence he can get the news of 
the Pandavas. 

V. In the Prat ( Act I. pp. 33-34 ) while Rama 
is asking for bark-garments of Sita, a maid-servant 
enters accidentally with new bark-garments from Arya 
Reva. 

These are instances of ‘verbal irony.’ Often times 
the irony of remark and situation are united. 

In the Mv (pp. 21-36) Bhima presents himself 
before Ghatotkaca in answer to his call for ‘Madhyama.’ 
The latter does not know that he is talking with his father 
and hence his remarks are essentially provocative of 
mirth. The Pane presents a similar situation of comic 
irony (pp. 80-90). 

An instance of tragic irony is furnished by the 
Dgh (pp. 52-53) where, on hearing of the ruthless slaughter 
of Abhimanyu, Duhsala remarks that “the killer of 
Abhimanyu has brought widowhood on the maidens on 
the Kauravas’ side,” not knowing who the actual killer 
was. Later on it transpires that her own husband, 
Jayadratha, was the culprit. At this news DhftarSstra 
exclaims which brings the significance 

of her previous utterance to the unhappy DuljSala, and 
she weeps. 

The SvaPna and Praiijiia abound in numerous, 
instances of these Patakasthanakas. Frequency of these 
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instances of dramatic irony in our group lends one more 
chain to the link of common authorship. 

We also find 

5. SIMILAR DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 


in these plays. 

i. The following from the Prai and Abh speak 
for themselves : 


)— fit I 

fTvn:— TO I i 

Prat, V. 20 (p. 107). 


TO I i 

Abh, II. 18 (p. 27) 


These identical situations present Sita as rejecting 
Ravana’s overtures with a corse, which thoroughly 
unnerves the latter. Sakara is replied in the same way 
by Vasantasena {Car, p. 22). A confusion between 
^ and fPtft is found in the Car, doubtless suggested 
by similar wording in the Prat, where % is a variant 
forfwlfe (p. 86, 1st edition)'. This would indicate the 
linking together of the Prai and Car, and of the former 
and Abh. 


a. The spirited question that the young heroes 
put when asked to pay respects to the king (Maharaja) 
is identically worded «rt: ngitm ; in the Bdl (p. 61) 

and Pane (p. 87). 

Hi. The Pane and Prat present similar situations 
in following one order (krama), and getting it corrected 
after wwaw ; and w *ii: i See Prai (p. 48) ; Pane 
(p- 19). 

iv. When a report, apparently incredible, is brought 
to the master, he naturally doubts its authenticity and 
the veracity of the messenger, to w'hich the latter humbly 
retorts by saying that he Has never given out a lie to his 
master. 

Thus, we have in the Pratijha (p. 32) : when 
the Kahcuklya brought the news of the capture of 
Vatsaraja which Mahasena refused to believe the Kancu- 

1 In the verse also Prat (V. 20) is a variant for A mere 

copylat or a simple imitator would not be able to appreciate the significance, 
importance and connotation of the readings and variants. The author himself must 
have used them in all the three. 
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kiya apologetically remarks : * 1 #^ i mv’Q': 

So, in the Bdl (p. 27) when Kamsa doubts the 
news of the birth of a son to Devaki brought by the 
Kancuklya, tlie latter says nftTRt ! Jmr • 

The same remarks are found in the Abh (p. 63) and 
Pane (p. 65). 

V. Dasaratha, N'alin, Duryodhana, in tlieir vision 
that they have at the time of their death, have the same 
experience, and the incidents are similarly worded. Cf. 
Prat (p. 51) ; Abh (p. 16) ; Urn (p. 114). 

The consideration of similar dramatic situations 
naturally brings us to the study of 

6. DRAMATIC SCENES. 

In the Pratijhd (Act II) a scene is described in which 
the powerful Mahasena is depicted as worrying over the 
question of the selection of a suitable match for his daughter, 
and consulting the queen in the matter. It is quite a 
domestic scene which is disturbed by the entry of a 
chamberlain with some news. Act I of the Avi presents 
a similar scene. The powerful king like another Mahasena 
boasts of having vanquished powerful enemies but still 
he feels no pleasure as he is worried in the matter of 
choosing a suitable husband for his daughter. He sends 
for the queen and speaks over the matter to her. It is 
also a domestic scene which comes to an end by the entry 
of a chamberlain. 

These two scenes are in their essence quite identical. 
The scene in the Pratijnd is an amplified version of that 
in the Avi; so the Avi, was written first. Prof. Jahagirdar 
assigns the two plays to different ages;' but the difference 
in treatment is explicable on the ground of the plays being 
the products of different periods in the poet’s career. None 
can expect a mechanical uniformity in all the works of an 
author. Both plays display the same workmanship.” 

The opening scene in the third Act of the Bdl is 
similar to that of the second Act of the Pane. Both paint 
the pastoral life. In the Pane, the cattle are to be gathered 
for a peremony and an old herdsman calls out to others 

1 I A, 1931. p. 44. 2 Sarup, Vimon, lufcr, p. 30. 
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to be ready for sonj' and dance. In the Bdl also, an old 
cowherd calls out to the maidens and young herdsmen to 
participate in'song and dance. In both the plays, blessings 
on the cows and villagers are invoked, and the close of 
the dance is marked by ^ ft 5^5 ihSr 5^ HTR I 
from the old man. According to Prof. Devdhar, “there 
can be no reasonable doubt that these lively and truly 
bucolic scenes come from the same hand’’.' 

The Cdr (Acts 1 and III) and Avi (Act 111) describing 
the city at night present many similarities. 

A close study of the plays will reveal that there are 
numerous similes and images that are peculiarly used in 
these plays. Prof. Devdhar has given an exhaustive list 
of such parallelisms under 

7. COMMON IMAGERY.^ 

It is not nccessar}", therefore, to cover the same ground. 
There are some conventional and accepted similes of 
Sanskrit rhetoricians, but many of the images, used in 
these plays are specialities of our poet and hence prove 
common authorship. Note especially the comparison of 
a powerful adversary with a lion or tiger and of his weaker 
rival with an elephant, deer or fawn.’ Equally notable 
is the comparison of a person to the moon in the midst of 
stars.' 

“That the plays have one author is also made probable 
by the fact that certain words and phrases <KCur in all or 
several of them”. We may, therefore, consider these 
under 

8. AGRlvEMENT OF VOCABULARY 
AND EXPRESSION. 

Prof. Devdhar takes exception to the inclusion of 
such words as ^ i?^Trrq?n etc. 

etc. under this heading," which have been cited by Dr. 
Winternitx as indicating common authorship. 

1 p. 13. 2 Hlaifsetc., fp.a-G. 3 Abh, TIT. 20 W 

I i>rat. V. 18. ^ 1 Mv, 8. 

iw: 9% I Cor I. 9 5R’^t...l Mr. 44. M KlIH 

I Di\ 10. i ai»o, Abh, ii. 13 ; liai, iv. is, etc. 

4 /Jr, .3. I Prat, VIT. 14. I Abh, 

p. 26. 1 Mr, .83....1^*r^ai...tt5f^^ I S Wi u terni tz , ProbUmis, 

p. 118. 6 Plays etc, p. 8. ' 
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i. Be that as it may, there should be no difference 
of opinion as to the importance of the following words 
for signifying common authorship. 'Yavanikd' in the 
sense of ‘a curtain, carpet or veil’ occurs in the Svapna 
(p. 140), Prat (p. 52), tJru (p. 114) and Avi (p. 88). 
‘ Vismita' is used in the sense of ‘proud or vain’ in the 
Svaptta (p. 9), Dv (p. 12) and Pane (p. 28). The root 
‘vyapairi' in the sense of ‘pray, beg, request,’ finds its 
place in the Svapna (p. 21), Mv (p. 11) and Pane (p. 24). 
'Sanuisa' in its peculiar meaning occurs in the Avi (p. 31), 
Pratijnd (p. 32) and Pane (p. 54). The Svapna and Avi 
employ the words {Svapna, p. 17 ; p. 12); 

gnmqwjs) ( Svapna, p. 61 ; Avi, p. 54 ) ; ( Svapna, 

p. 70 ; Avi, p. 47) ; etc. 

a. The following are some of the expressions that 
are often used in the plays : — 

1. vfl t Pratijnd, pp. 67, 71 ; Pane 

p. 108 ; Dgh, p. 66. 

2. I Svapna, p. 123; Avi, 

p. 83; Car, p. 12 ( ^ v ). 

3. Pratijnd, p. 52; Avi, p. 14 

WFwr) 

4. ( ) «n«tid i Avi, p. 14 ; Car, p. 10. 

5. Abh, p. 8; Prat, p. 105; Bdl, 
p- 15 

Cf. also, Svapna, p. 134 and Pane, p. 103 ; Svapna, 
p. 52 and Abh, p. 30. 

Another striking evidence about the common 
authorship of these plays is the 

9. RECURRENCE OF STANZAS, HEMISTICHES 
AND VERSES, AS ALSO OF SHORT AND 
LONG PROSE PASSAGES. 

Dr. Sukthankar in his ‘Studies in BhSsa, I V’ ‘ has given 
an exhaustive list of the above-mentioned “Recurrences 
and parallelisms’’ and their total number is 127. 
The number itself should lead us a long way along our 
passage into the unsettled and slippery path beset with 
many thorns and help us towards the solution of common 
authorship. 


1 ABI, 4, 1938, Extra Issue, pp. 167-187. 
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A few of the notable repetitions are given below : — 

*• 1% wntflRt I Svapna, VI. 15; Abh, 

IV. 7. 

«• wwm I Pratijna, II. 7 ; Abh, VI. 23. 

Hi- etc. Bal, I. 15 ; Car, I. 19. 

iv. Dv, 7 ; Car, IV. 3. 

V. I Prat, I. 20 ; Abh, III. 22. 

Regarding the short and long prose passages that 
recur in these plays, it would be an unnecessary repetition 
to detail them here. They will be found in sufficient 
number in this chapter alone, and a mere reference to them 
will be, it is hoped, sufficient. 


i. 

See above Sec. 2 Sub-section 

(6) 

ii. 

3 

>1 >1 M ^ f} 

(v). 

iiL 

n »» 5 ,, 

(v). 

iv. 

t? M M ^ »» 

(2). 


some of the plays we find 


10. A PREDILECTION FOR CERTAIN 

DESCRIPTIONS. 

such as is generally found in works of one and the 
same poet.' 

Descriptions of darkness are found in the first Act 
of the Bal, the third Act of the Avi and the first Act of 
the Car. A city at night is described in the Car and 
Avi: 

The poet is a master-hand at describing battles, 
combats and battle-fields, and the various particulars are 
so minutely and realistically portrayed that the scenes 
present themselves before our eyes. We have such 
descriptions in the Abh (pp. 68-74) and Vru (pp. 89-95). 

11. A CONSIDERATION OF METRES 

also points to common authorship. Excepting some 
early works of the poet, we find preponderance of the 
epic sloka in these plays. Metrical irregularities are in 
a line with the epic usage and tradition. As the ‘Metrics’ 
will be dealt with in detail later on, some facts only are 
stated below. 

1 Cf. Wlntemitz, CR, I9i4, p. 838. 



Suvadanu and Daiulaka which are not used by 
classical dramatists are found in the Pailc, I. 6; Dv, 15 ; 
Prat, III. 7, III. 11 ; and Avi, V. 6. 

A peculiarity of the metrical portions of these 
plays is the occurrence of split up verses'. A verse is 
divided into quarters or hemistiches and each part is 
used as a speech for a character in the play. Sometimes 
a prose passage intervenes the metrical speeches. Three 
characters also share some verses between themselves. 
Though split-up verses are not a general feature of this 
group, still their presence in some of these plays shows 
them to have come from the hands of a single author. 

Instances of split-up verses used by the same speaker 
are : Avi, II. 6, II. 14; Pratijna, I. 2. 

Portions of verses used as speeches for two 
characters_are found in the Prat, I. 31, III. 1, 14, IV. 24, 
VII. 14 Urn, 66 ; Avf, VI. 21 ; Bdl, V. 10 and Pane, II. 
34, 37. 

Three speakers _use a verse between themselves at 
the following places ; Vru, 21 ; Abh, VI. 1, 5. 

As justly stated by Dr. Winternitz, “it is also worth 
mentioning that in such small details as the names of 
persons of secondary importance several of the plays agree 
with one another.”* 

12. SAME NAMES OF DRAMATIS 

PERSONAE 

in different plays, therefore, constitute a strong argument 
in favour of their common origin. The chamberlain 
of Duryodhana in the Dv and of Mahasena in the 
Pratijna is named Badarayana. A female door-keeper 
is introduced by the identical name Vijaya in the 
Svapna, Pratijna, Abh, and Prat. Vrsabhadatta and 
Kumbhadatta are the names of herdsmen in the Paiic and 
Bdl 

The most striking evidence of the common authorship 
of these plays is their 

13. GRAMMATICAL SOLECISMS 
AND PRAKRIT ARCHAISMS. 

These are not peculiar to some of the plays only as 

1 Some of the important verses are given in extenso in appendix IT. Hei’e 
all the verses are merely referred to. 2 Problents, p. 119. 
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is maintained by Prof. Jahagirdar,* but are common to 
all the plays. Many of the grammatical forms are justified 
by Dr. Sukthankar on the ground of epic usage ;* but for 
our present purpose it would suffice to show that they are 
found in all the plays of the group. Dr. Ganapati Sastri’s 
list would show that no solecisms occur in the Karna and 
Vru* 

That these dramas present the same Prakrit 
archaisms will be clear from our study of the “ Prakrit ” of 
these plays. Some instances are the following : — Ciir, 
pp. 45,96 ; Svapna, pp. 68, 92 ; Prat, p. 12 ; Uru, pp. 104, 
105 ; Pratijnd, pp. 40, 43 ; BiU, p. 34; Avi, pp. 15, 77. “q»» 
Dgh, p. 51 ; Mv, p. 37 ; Pru, pp. 105, 108 ; Pratijnd, pp. 
4,20 ; Abh, pp. 20, 27 ; Bdl, p. 9 ; Avi, pp. 14,49 ; Prat, pp. 
116, 126 ; pp. 66, 106; Car, pp. 3, 61. 

Partijna, pp. 8, 10; Patlc, p. 48; Cur,p. 2. Pratijnd, 

pp. 11,15; Car, p. 60 ; Svapna, p, 107. anprat Pane, p. 49 ? 
Mv, p. 7. p. 5 ; Ahh, p. 19 ; Prat, p. 117 ; Svapna, 

pp. 54, 136 ; Bdl, p. 11 ; Avi, pp. 29,85 ; Pratijnd, pp. 35, 47. 
Though these be taken not to help us in fixing the date of 
the plays, they may yet be taken as products of the same 
age, presumably of the same author. 

Uniformity with regard to solecisms and archaisms 
“is the most unquestionable proof that places beyond all 
doubt the common origin of these plays”.* If it were not 
so, it is quite inexplicable why the imitator, the adaptor or 
compiler — one or more — should follow the original in its 
mistakes also. Hence, it is almost certain that all these 
plays with all their merits and defects show the working 
of the same hand. 

14. REMARKABLE SIMILARITY IN 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

in these plays is also another strong ground for common 
origin. Some notable features are mentioned below. 

i. All the plays reveal the author to be a strict 
follower of orthodox Brahmanical system, and a zealous 
worshipper of Visnu. The militant Brahmanism of the 
author is not so conspicuous in the Avi, Svapna, Pratijnd 
and Cdr, as it is in the Mahdbhdrata and Rdmdyana plays, 

1 lA, 1931» p. 44. t JAOSi 41, pp. 197^130. S Critical Study^ appendix 
I. Dr, G, Sastri’s list would show a solecism iu the Cdr also ; See JAOS^ 41, p. 120. 
4 Paraujape, PratUm, Intr, p, VII. 
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but there is nothing in the former that should contradict 
the assumption that the author was a BrShmana and a 
Vaisnava.* 

ii. Brahmanas were held in high esteem, the truth 
of their statements was never questioned.’ 

Hi. Noteworthy also is the use of metronyms in the 
Bdl, Svapna, Prat, Pane and Dv — 
etc. 

iv. Music is approvingly referred to in the Pratijnd 
(Act I), Svapna (Act V, VI), Cdr (Act III), and Avi 
(Act III). 

Another very peculiar feature that we come across 
in a number of these plays is the 

15. ACTUAL BRINGING OF WATER 
ON THE STAGE 

after a demand for it which is found probably nowhere 
in Sanskrit dramas. Water is required for purifying 
purposes, by a dying or sorrowing person, for honouring a 
superior, for giving sanctity to a pledge, and so on. The 
demand is usually made in the form while the 

bearer comes with i This occurs no less than eleven 

times and in seven dramas of the group. 

i. Thus we find the demands made by Dasaratha 
and Valin at the time of their death." ii. In the Pratijna, 
Yaugandharayana asks for water for declaring his vow." 
Hi. Ghatotkaca and Bhima in the Mv demand water for 
chanting mantras.’^ iv. In the Dv and Prat, water is 
required for paying homage to the Lord and as a pddya 
for the guests respectively.” v. Demand is also made 
for washing the face of a person who has been weeping.’ 
It was reputed to remove the impurity attached to tears." 

“Water” introduced so frequently has led Prof. 

1 Cf. Devdhar, Plays etc, p. 17 ; Winternitz, Problems, pp. 116-117. 2 

Cf. Mv, p. 30. I Karna, p. 84. I ^ I 

Bsi, p. 27. I Pane, I. 22. rwi 

^ g^Wl: I The prayer in Pane and Bdl for happiness for Brahmins. 

3 Prat, p. 61 ; Ahh, p. 60. 4 Pratijild, p. 21. 5 Mv, pp. 34, 35. 6 Dv, p.24 ; 

Prat, p. 98. 7 Pailc, p. 26 ; Prat, p. 86; Svapna, pp. 86, 87. 8 Cf. Paflc, p. 26 

*rgiraH%s8^«r i also 
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Devdhar to style the poet anfero side by side with 

Probably there is unanimity of opinion that 

16. THE SVAPNA AND PRATIJNA 

are by the same author.’ The former is a sequel to the 
latter. Names and characters of the dramatis personce 
are the same. The Svapna has numerous allusions to the 
Pratijnd. (Cf. VI. 18 last scene). Further comments are 
deemed unnecessary. 

17. THE PRATIMA AND ABHISEKA 

show so many literal agreements that unity of 
authorship in their case can scarcely be doubted. Rama 
is addressed as “ Arya ” in both, and Sita addresses him 
as ‘ Aryaputra ’. ‘ Arya ’ is the normal form of address 

to be used in Iksvaku family.’ 

There is a remarkable similarity in these plays 
regarding 

18. STYLE, DIALOGUE AND MISCELLANEOUS 

MATTERS. 

The language of these dramas according to Dr. 
Ganapati Sastri is “clear, lofty and majestic as well as sweet 
and charming. The sentences are everywhere replete with 
a wealth of ideas beautifully expressed 

Prof. Devdhar has mentioned “ copious use of 
alliteration and yamaka as well as the use of long 
compounds ” as an indication in the line of common 
authorship." But on closer study the proportion of such 
poetic conceits will be found to be too small to the usual 
simple elegant style, to warrant the inference of common 
authorship therefrom. 

From considerations of style, Mr. A. K. Pisharoti 
would link the Pm/, A 6/t and as earlier 

dramas, and the Avi, Pane and Uru are linked as modern 
ones." It is interesting to note in this connection, that 

1 Plays etc,, p. 12. 2 Sarup, Vision, Intr, pp. 11-12; Devdhar, PUiys etc, 

p. 80 ; Winternitz, CB, 1924, p. 337 ; BBRI, 1937, p. 1 ; Sukthankar, JBRAS, 1926, 
p. 142. Even the antagonists admit common authorship of these two plays. Cf. 
Johnston, lA, 1933, pp. 95-99 ; Jahagirdar, lA, 1931, 41-45 ; Devdhar, Plays etc, 

pp. 19-20. 3 Dr. Winternitz seems to assign I 

{Prat, p. 64) to Bharata {Problems, p. 118). It would seem that the mistake crept 
in through oversight as the above is the speech of Devakulika. Dr. Winternitz’s 
opinions, as already stated, are now changed. 4 CHtical Study, f. 27. 5 Plays etc, 

p. 19. See Contra, Jayaswal, JASB, 1913, p. 261. 6 CHticism, p. 23. 
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Prof. Jahagirdar on the same grounds unites the Svapna 
and Pratijm with the Pane and assigns the Avi, Prat 
and Vrn to a later date.' 

There are short dialogues seen everywhere in the ' 

plays. 

All the plays are “ one and all the works of a born 
dramatist wonderfully adapted to the stage”." 

The epithets muTfi can be 

applied to all these plays and they also show the 
of the poet, as will be shown in the next chapter. Dandin’s 
remarks etc. admirably suit all these works. 

A familiar feature of many of these plays is the 
interest in, one might almost say the 

19. SYMPATHY WITH KINGS AND WARRIORS 
ON THE BRINK OF RUIN, 

whether this be due to a curse or to their own 
wickedness." Karna in the Karija, Duryodhana in the 
Vru and Pane, and Valin in the Abh are instances in 
point. 

Finally, the most convincing proof of common 
authorship, as noted by Kirata," is furnished by the 
prevalence of one underlying note in all these plays, 
viz., of 

20. SVARAJYA. 

The prayer in the epilogue of some of the plays is 
t- Udayana plays are permeated with the idea 
of regaining the V^atsa kingdom. The Mahabharata plays 
also breathe the note of recovering the kingdom for the 
Pandavas. In the Bal, Krsna places Ugrasena on the 
kingdom of Mathura after slaying Kamsa. In the Rama 
plays, Rama is crowned king towards the end, king of 
Svarajya. The Avi also gives to its hero the kingdom, 
and the Cur, to judge from its sequel as found in the Mrech, 
also tells of the good government being guaranteed to the 
people by the dethroning of the tyrant Palaka and the 
crowning of Aryaka. As this idea is found pervading all 
the plays, it proclaims their common authorship. 

t lA, 1981, pp. 41-45. 2 Wintemitz, Problems, p. 129. | Wodner and 

Barup, Thirteen Trivandrum Plays, VoL II, p. 145. 4 Marathi translation, pp, 

25-20. 
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Thus, a careful study of the problem, under various 
heads, leads us to the definite conclusion that all the plays 
are the products of one and the same brain. All the plays 
are found to be linked and interwoven, inter se, by strong 
chains. The Car which has been excluded by Prof. 
Devdhar who vouchsafes for the common authorship of 
the twelve plays,* has also been proved by us to show 
many common characteristics. 

Dr. Raja would deny one author for this group as, 
according to him, the maximum number of works by a 
single author is only three, generally one.’ This does 
not seem to be cogent and sound. Against this, the 
tradition noted above may prove a different thing 
further, it may be stated that six dramas of one Vatsaraja 
have been published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

The Pratimd is not given a place in the Bhasa 
dramas as, it is alleged, it refers to the Bhasya of 
Medhatithi.^ But the boast of Ravana of having studied 
the Manuhtmsya “ would be such a ridiculous anachronism 
that we must refuse to credit even an alleged plagiarist of 
tenth or eleventh century with such an abysmal 
absurdity”.' Further, the Prat is already shown to be 
closely related with other plays of the group. 

SOME CONTRARY VIEWS REFUTED. 

In Dr. Keith’s opinion, “ the arguments of Mr. 
Jahagirdar seem quite insufficient to establish two 
groups The differences in style, proportion of metres 
etc, are due to the exigencies of the subject, different 
sentiments requiring different styles, and due to the works 
being written in different periods of the poet’s life. Some 
are his earlier productions, while some are the products 
of his mature genius. This answers Dr. Barnett, Messrs. 
Pisharotis, Prof. Woolner, Mr. Sankar, Dr. Johnston and 
others.’ Even the works of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, 
Shakespeare etc. do not show uniformity. 

As to Prof. Dhruva’s arguments,® all the Mahd- 

1 P/a 2 /s e/c., pp. 19-'20. 2 2, p, 257. S See above, also GOS. No, 

8, Rupaka§aflMm by Vatsaraja. 4 Barnett, BSOS, 8, p. 35 ; Kane, VJV, 1920, p. 
100* 4 Sttkthankar, JBEAS^ 1925, p. 182. The point is considered in detail later 

on, i Letter dated 10-8-82. 7 Barnett, BSOS^ 8, p. 521 ; Pisharotis, BSOS^ 8, 

pp. 107-lW ; Woolner, Thirteen Trivandrum Plays, Vol. 1, Intr ; Sankar, AMV, 2, p, 
04 ; Johnston, lA, 1988, pp. 95-99. 8 Pratvnd, Ahm, Intr, p. 22, Thakkoi' Vasanji 

jftscturest p. 205 N. IS. 
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hhdrata plays are very closely related as would appear 
from our study above. So the four plays stated by him 
(viz., the Dv, Dgh, Kama and Uru) cannot be separated 
from the Mv, and Pane. The Prat and Abh must 
definitely be from the pen of the same ^ au thor as the 
striking similarities pronounce. The verse • • • trflj 

sr referred to by Abhinavagupta as coming from 

Bhasa fits in suitably in the Abh and not in the Prat as 
suggested by Prof. Dhruva.* The discrepancies in the 
two works observed by Prof. Dhruva are due to the Abh 
being an earlier work, and also due to the poet’s 
non-observance of the unities of time and place. The points 
of affinity between the Prat and Abh are so remarkable 
and convincing that they oust the idea of different 
authorship or imitation. 

The similarities in thought noted by us above, cannot 
be passed over too lightly. The style may be easily 
imitated, but not the spirit, and many other peculiarities 
that appertain to an individual. Hence, it is our considered 
opinion that there are very strong grounds for holding 
a common authorship. 

In conclusion, the result of our investigation may 
thus be expressed in the words of Dr. Sarup ; “ The 

community of technique, language, style, ideas, treatment 
and identity of names of dramatis personce, prose and 
metrical passages and scenes are so remarkable that the 
conclusion of their common authorship is inevitable.” “ 


1 Dhruva, Pratirm, Intr, pp. 28-39. Dv. Abh. Or, p. 864. We have shovrn 
in the next chapter in detail the place of the verse in the Abh. Abhinavagupta cites the 
verse as coining from BhSsa; and Prof. Dhruva assigns the authorship of seven plays 
of the group to Bhasa. So the Abh cannot be ruled out. 2 HR,. 1927, p. 116. 



CHAPTER II. 

AUTHORSHIP OF BHASA 
and 

Authenticity Of The Trivandrum Plays. 

After having established at least a pritna facie case 
for holding all the plays to be the productions of one and 
the same author, the next point to be considered is the 
‘author’ of these plays. The fate of Bhasa seems to be 
a peculiarly unhappy one. So long, the loss of his works 
was deplored ; but now that the works have appeared 
before the public, they are “assured to be compilations 
and adaptations”. ‘ Is it that the unlucky, inauspicious 
number thirteen, which happens to be that of the works so 
far available, has played the trick ? 

I. SVAPNA AND SVAPNAVASAVADATTA -(.tta) 

When MM. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri published the 
first edition of the Svapna, the MSS read or wra- 

and the learned editor took them to be the 
contracted forms of the full name Svapnavdsavadatta. 
Many were the scholars who held that both were quite 
distinct works.’ Bhattanatha Swami even objected to the 
title of the Svapna being given to the T rivandrum work 
and contended that the subject-matter of the real Svapna 
was quite distinct from that of the latter. The real 
Svapna, according to him, deals with the love and marriage 
of Udayana with Vasavadatta. But in his subsequent 
tours in search of MSS, Dr. G. Sastri came across four 
MSS from different sources of which some gave the name 
Svapnavdsavadatta in the colophon.* “A hitherto 
unutilised palm-leaf MS written in old Malayalam 
characters” used by Dr. Sarup also read Svapnavdsava- 

1 Keith, BSOS, 3, p. 296. 2 Raddi, TW, 47, pp. 210-211, 216 ; Barnett, 

BSOS, 3, pp. 35, 621-622; A. K. Pisharoti, Criticism, pp. 14, 17 ; K. Rama Pisbaroti, 
IHQ,l, p. 110; BSOS, 3, pp. 639-642; Bhattanatha, lA, 46, p. 190; Macdonell, 
India's Past, p. 103 ; Raja, JOB, 1, pp. 233, 237-242, 246 (-printed Svapna abridg- 
ment of thp first few acts of a bigger drama of that name by Bhasa ). 3 Critical 

Stitdy, p. 18. 
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datta as the title of the work and thus Dr. Sastri’s conjecture 
was supported from a different source.' Under these * 
circumstances, it is rather remarkable that as late as in 
1925, Prof .K. R. Pisharoti should say — “ Local MSS never 
read Svapnavdsavadatta 

A further confirmation for holding the works 
designated by different titles as Svapna N d t a k a, 
Svapnavdsavadatta or Svapnavdsavadattd are identica 
is furnished by &dkuntalavydkhyd, an unpublished MS 
in the Govt. Oriental MSS Library, Madras ; herein many 
quotations from a Svapnavdsavadatta are found, which are 
seen without any change in the Trivandrum play.' Hence 
the name Svapnavdsavadatta given to that play is 
indisputable, and the Bhasa theory cannot be assailed 
simply on account of difference in the title. 

In dramatic literature at least two works bearing 
identical titles are not found. Dramatists treating the 
same subject, e.g. Rama dramas, Udayana dramas, etc. 
select distinct titles, and the Cdr and the Mfcch prove 
the same thing. One of the Kalydnasaugandhikas 
mentioned by Dr. Barnett is not a dramatic work' and 
there is nothing to support the existence of another 
Bdlacarita.' We have shown elsewhere in this work that 
the quotation in the Sdhityadarpana may well be from the 
Bdl as published in the T. S. S. Thus, there being no 
evidence in support of two dramas bearing the same name, 
it may safely be assumed that there is only one Svapna 
in Sanskrit drama. 

Authorship of one of the plays will establish the 
authorship of the group. We find in the works on rhetorics 
many references to a Svapnavdsavadatta and a couple of 
references mention the work as well as its author. 

We shall first consider direct references to a 
Svapnavdsavadatta in their chronological order and see 
whether the SvaPnavdsavadattas referred to therein are 
one or many, and whether they are identical with our 
work. The direct references are : — 


1 Vision, preface, p. II* At the colophon, however, evidently through 
oversight, the name Svapna has been printed instead of Svapnavdsavadatta ( Vision, 
p* 6d )• f B80S, S, p. 640. S Abhi^eka, Lahore, Intr, p. VllI ; Venkatavama 
aaatri, IBQ, 6, p. 724. 4 Barnett, BSOiS, 8, pp. 8dN ; 621; JltAS^ 1925, p. 656 ; 

Thome, JBA8, 1925, p. 107. 6 G. Sastri, Critical Study, p. 21 ; Khuperkar, 

Lohadfiqfa/ria, 5, p. 826 ; H. SaBtri,Ar^i$/, 28, p. 10. 
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i. Acarya Abhinavaguptapada (lOth Century). 

a. Bhojadeva in the Srngdraprakdia (11th Century). 
Hi, Saradatanaya in the (12th Century). 

iv. Sarvananda in the Amarakoiatikdsarvasva (12th 
Century). 

V. Ramacandra and Gunacandra in the Ndtyadar- 
(End of the 12th Century). 

vi. Sagaranandin in the N utakalaksana Ratnakoia 
(13th or 14th Century). 

vii. ^dkuntalavydkhyd (14th Century). 

ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

i. While commenting on Bharata’s Ndtyaidstra, 

I. 74, Abhinavagupta refers to the kndd in a Svapnavdsava- 
dattd — tS(€\ I w I This refers to the 

kanduka-krid a mentioned in Act 11, though Dr. Raja would 
take it to refer to the incidents in Acts V and VI of the 
printed MM.Kuppuswami Sastri holds the Svapna 

mentioned by Abhinavagupta as different from our text, 
as hilarious merriment (kridd) is not the chief feature 
ipradhdna) in the plot of our play ; while Bhattanatha 
Swami, accepting that our play has kridd in it, doubts its 
authenticity on other grounds.” After Pravesaka, the 
second act opens with the stage direction jwi: 

i {Svapna, p. 40) and this 
should leave no doubt as to our play containing kridd and 
Abhinavagupta referring to our text by 'Svapnavdsavadattd.' 

ii. A hot controversy has raged over the non- 

inclusion*^ in our present text of the verse mentioned by 
Abhinavagupta as occurring in a Svapna. The context 
is : ^ i from the 

Dhvanydloka. Abhinavagupta illustrates the remark by : 

It appears from this that the verse from the Svapna 
is an instance where poets care only for figures {alathkdras) 
paying no regard to sentiments {rasas). This verse is 
not found in the present text and this has led many a 

1 J0f2, 1, p. 234. 2 Kuppuswami Sastri, A icarya, p. 26:/OJ5, 

1, p. 234, D. 3 ; Bhattanatha, Ii4, 46, p. 193. 3 Dhmnydlokahcana, Uddyota 

B, p. 162. 
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critic to regard our text with suspicion.* There is a 
difference of opinion amongst the BhSsaites as to the 
probability of the verse finding a place in our text. MM. 
Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri and others opine that the verse 
cannot find a place in our Svapna as it suits neither 
Padmavatl nor Vasavadatta, since the verse, according 
to them refers to love at first sight.* Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastri endorses the same view stating : “This verse does 
not admittedly find any place anywhere in the Svapna 
of the T. S. S.” ; but remarks that Abhinavagupta’s great 
authority cannot be impugned without very strong 
grounds.' 

Now, as we have found Abhinavagupta’s testimony 
to be correct in one instance, the same presumption 
applies to it in the other instance. So vve must 
assume that the verse etc. occurred in the text at 

the time of Abhinavagupta. The verse may find a place 
in the dream-scene. The verse, in plain words, means 
that the speaker’s eyes had been closed and a lady’s 
appearance opened them so that she entered his heart. 
The king in his half-drowsy state actually sees 
Vasavadatta going away from him and says to VidQsaka 
who enters at the moment : i 

and by way of explanation repeats the verse in question.* 

The context is admirably suited for the verse and 
pleads guilty to the charge of the sentiment (rasa) being 
subservient to the figure (alathkdra), as “ the occasion 
after the dream when the king actually saw for the first 
time that his beloved wife was alive was ceftainly an 
occasion fit for an outburst of an uncontrollable sentiment 
and not for a poor and plodding metaphor’’.* _ 

1 H. Sastri, MASI, 28, pp. lO-Jl ; A. K. Pisharoti, Critidsni, pp. 
14-16; Bhattanatha, lA, 46, pp. 190-192; Kane, VJV, 1920, p. lOO^Bhavapral^ianay 
GOS, No. 40,Intr, p. 47. 2 O. Sastri, Critical Study, p. 19 ; Harihar Sastri, IJETQ, 

1, p. 376; JOB, 2, pp. 216-217 ; Hirananda Sastri, MASI, 28, p. 11 ; Bhattanatha 
s’wami, 14,45, p. 190 ; Winternitz (on other grounds). Problems, p. 126 ; Thomas, 
JBAS, 1922, p. 81 ; JBAS, 1926, p. 104 ; Dr. Thomas has changed his opinion later 
on (JBAS, 1928, pp. 986-989). 3 A^carya, Intr, p. 24. 4 Svapna, p. 11. 6 

Paranjape, Pratvmd, Intr, p. XIX. The context for the verse is : 

fpsn— i >0:^ m 1 

UI ^ II {Svapna, p. U2.) 

according to Dhruva, Svapna ttpar navo prahai, Abm., 1927, pp. 9-10; Paranjape, 
Pratima, Intr, pp. XVII-XX ; Raja, ZII, 2, p. 267 ; JOB, I, pp, 231-233; Sukthankar, 
JBBA8, 1926, pp. 142, 272-273 ;-the verse may find a place in the printed text at the 
context given above. Mr. Sankar (AMV\ 2, p. 46) however, places it after Svapna 

yi, 1. 
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The omission of the verse from our text seems to 
be due to the scribe’s mistake or probably the verse is 
purposely ousted in deference to the criticism levelled 
against it. In any way, it is too much to argue that 
Abhinavagupta is quoting from another Svapna, merely 
on the ground of the omission of a single verse, which can 
be explained. This does not, at any rate, prove that there 
have been very serious alterations in the text. The evi- 
dence of the Sdkuntala, Uttarardma carita, as also of 
Macbeth are quite in point. 

BHOJADEVA 

in the 12th Prakasa of his ^rngdraprakd^a states : 

I qr qi qi fqq%qq(^ I 

mentioning some incidents from a SvaPna. These inci- 
dents, it will be readily admitted, closely resemble the 
events described in the fifth act of our text, testifying 
at the same time to our text being the same as known to 
Bhojadeva. 

sAradAtanaya 

in the eighth Adhikara of his Bhdvaprakdsa illustrates 
Prasanta Nataka by discussing in detail the entire 
plot of a Svapna.^ It is admitted on all hands that our 

1 OOS, No. 40. pp. 238-239 

TO I 

iRitq ii 

g i 

«jTf^ i 

wiRRq q awjq i 

qwtqwn ' 

ailqtq T qfa^e ^ qs ayt q gfitgai qqt ii 

qft qT*iq?^ w qi^wiiq ii 

qfiqRqqqM qMi^qw q|q<iiq.i 

f^qsjgsr: wft it 'ftw i 
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text generally answers in structure and quotation, the 
details given by Saradatanaya. There are some 
inconsistencies of a minor character, but they can be 
explained on the assumption of different recensions of the 
play. Thus, e, g. the verse 

WT 11 

does not occur in the extant work. But a similar 
incident is found in our Svapna and the verse has been 
assigned a proper place. Dr, Sarup thinks that the 
situation is contained in the portrait-incident in our text.* 
It seems rather to be a far-fetched interpretation, and the 
two are not similar. Prof. Dhruva’s attempt at getting the 
incident by amending Vidusaka’s speech, has been rightly 
called “ a wholly unwarranted emendation ” by Prof. 
Devdhar.* Dr. Ganapati Sastri has shown that we should 
read the verse q viq<m etc. after Svapna, V. 8 

etc) in our text.” The last pdda of the verse is required to 
be changed into gn JI’TT i The change seems to have been 
made by Saradatanaya to suit his context. 

Saradatanaya’s testimony would thus be found quite 
insufficient to postulate the existence of another Svapna. 

(Svapna, VI. 3.) 

1 Vision, Intr, p. 29. The incident referred to is : — 

(?|i f g i ( 

nf# I >1?^ I 

5iToiifJ[ fair 'n ^ i 

«wrnitft ( ^ )— ^irqtfk 

1 

TTsn— ^ i i 

Twn— I 
wwtft— t 

(Vision, Text, pp. 67-58) 

2 Dhmvfi, Svapm uparnavo praka^, p. 10; Devdhar, Plays etc,, p. 68. 
9 Svapna, (p. 113) commentary. See also Sankar, AMV, 2, p. 48. 
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It only shows that there were different recensions of the 
Svapna, and 9ur text represents a different recension to 
that used by Saradatanaya. Similar omissions are found 
in the Southern editions of the Sdkuntala and Meghaduta, 
etc.' 

SARVANANDA 

in his Amarakoiatikdsarvasva mentions three divisions 
of ^rngdra, viz. dhanna, artha and kdtna sriigdra* 

‘ N andayanti '■ is cited as an instance of the first, and the 
third has been exemplified in a Svapna by the marriage 
of Udayana with Vasavadatta. Thus, Sarvananda 
apparently says that the Svapna is concerned with the 
marriage of Udayana with Vasavadatta, and as our text 
deals with Udayana’s marriage with Padmavatl, 
Bhattanatha Swami, Pisharotis, and others declare our 
text as spurious and only an actors’ version.’ But, it will 
be seen that the quotation is rather defective and faulty, 
in that it mentions artha-^rngura but leaves out of account 
the example therefor. “ Editorial pruning ” is therefore 
necessary to give symmetry and completeness to the 
quotation it requires the transposition of a single word 
viz. before and reading for Thus 

the quotation would read : 

Further, Bhojadeva, Saradatanaya and Sagaranandin 
( as we shall presently see ) concur in making Padmavatl’s 
marriage, the theme of the Svapna. Hence Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri’s emendation “ is an a priori solution of the 
difficulty So the Svapna illustrates artha-srngdra 
( political marriage ). 

That the Svapna includes kdtna-^mgdra has been 

1 111 the Sdkuntala the following verses among others are omitted in the 

Southern recensions ; I. 10 ^ ^ ©fcc (Ray’s edition, 1935, pp. 90-'91) ; 

etc (ib.p.l02) ; (ib. p. 337) ; also pp. 341-344 

(9 verses). Srirangam Edn. olthQ MegJuxdutahetsedon the commentary of Piirnasarasvati 
omits ten versos which formed part of the poem in 800 A. D. 2 

S Bhattanatha, lA, 45, p. 190 ; A.K. Pisharoti, CrUiciwi, pp. 14-15. K. R. 
Pisharoti, IHQ, 1, p. IOC. 4 O. Sastri, Critical Study, p, 19 ; Harihar Sastri,! HQ, 
1, pp. 374-375; Sankar, AMV, 2, p. 47 ; Sarup, Vision, Intr., pp. 26-27. 5 Sukthankarj 
JBBAS, 1925, p. 142. 
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shown by referring to the dream-scene, but it does not 
refer to VasavadattS-parinaya therefore, according to Dr. 
Sarup, Dhatrl’s speech in the sixth act referring to the 
romantic marriage of VasavadattS illustrates 
(love marriage).* Sarvananda’s quotation being thus quite 
reasonably explicable, it cannot help to proclaim our text 
as spurious or stage version. 

The most important evidence throwing a flood of 
light over the authorship of Svapna is the one from the 
Ndtyadarpana of 

rAmacandra and GUNACANDRA, 

first given by Dr. L6vi in JA, 192^ p. 197 (foot-note). 
It runs : 

gwnfiii ^ i 

^ Jrt «|T fn *Rn n (V. L. nm)" 

The words preceding in the above 

quotation are used, according to Dr. Levi, to distinguish it 
from another Svapna by a different author. There are no 
instances of two dramatic works being docketted by the 
same title as was pointed out above.* The term 
was prefixed to the word Svapnavasavadatta as the public 
were unfamiliar “with the play or its authorship”." That 
it does not presuppose another Svapna is proved by the 
fact that the same treatise describes the Mrcch as 
which could not have been appended to distinguish it from 
the Daridra Cdrndatta which is already distinct. 

Now, the printed Svapna does not contain the above 
verse (and also the context, according to Dr. Levi) and 
hence it is not the ‘authentic’ Svapna according to Dr. L6vii 
nor is it by Bhasa. We shall see whether it can find any 
place in the printed drama. It will be seen that it can 
occur, if at all, in the fourth act of the play, where Dr. L4vi 
finds ‘dislocated’ elements of the original Bhasa scene. 
Dr. Sukthankar has explained the situation in detail and 

1 Cf. Raja, JOB, 1, p. 238, says that Vasavadatta-parinay a might have 
formed the concluding portion of the real Svajnia ; but, as we shall show later on, 
there is only one Svapna, represented by the print^ text. 2 Sarup, Vision, Intr, 
p. 27. The context is on p. 188 of the Svapna ; Vision of Vdsavadattd, Text, p. 67. 
Mr. Sankar, however, leaves Kama-^rngdra without an example, as no example 
was ne^ed , it being a common theme of most Sanskrit plays. AMV, 2, p. 47. $ 

NSiyadarpa/dM, G08. No. 48, p. 84. 4 Thomas, JRAS, 1926, pp. 106-107; Winternita, 
CjB, December 1924, p. 841. 5 Thomas, JRAS^ 1928, p. 101 ; cf. lA\i, JA, 1928, 

p. 199. 
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has rightly concluded that the verse may occur after 
ff amrftaw ( p. 72 ) as — nm f ^pktRwt- 

etc. IV.2a).‘ That is the 

right place for the verse, and after what Dr. Sukthankar 
has written about it, we deem it unnecessary to cover the 
same ground. There is no great “dislocation" — no lacuna 
of the elements of the original scene. All that is needed 
is the replacement of the verse at a point where there is a 
hiatus in our version. 

Dr. Raja objects to the above suggestion on the 
ground of the repetition of the king’s speech by the jester.’ 
We see no repetition of the sense of the king’s speech in 
the jester’s remarks. The jester observes the plucking and 
gathering of flowers, while the king refers to the crushing 
of flowers. The jester’s inference as to the lady being 
Padmavatl stands to reason, because what he means to 
say is that the royal pleasure-garden being rather under the 
exclusive control of Padmavatl, none but her ladyship 
alone would collect flowers from her iephdlika bower. 

Dr. Raja recasts some of the passages and gives his 
version of how the scene might have read originally. Prof. 
Dhruva also tries a similar device as the text is 
according to him.’ We find that no such emendations are 
necessary. The verse is simply to be placed in the context. 
MM. Dr. G. Sastri places the verse at Svapna, p. 45, but 
the context there does not suit the verse. 

The usual mistake of the scribe or the ultra-cleverness 
of some hyper-critical Kerala Pandita is responsible for 
the loss of the verse from the text. Instances of changes 
in the Northern and Southern recensions of the same MS 
are not rare, and the absence of a verse or two is not a 
sufficient reason for arguing the existence of a different text 
by a different author. The above quotation from the 
Ndtyadarpana leaves no doubt as to the authorship of Bhasa 
of the Svapna, and if our text is proved to be identical 
with the Svapna that we read of in the Sanskrit literature 
(which by now we have sufficiently proved) the whole 
series of thirteen dramas published in the T. S. S. will 
have to be ascribed to Bhasa. 


1 JBBAS, 1996, pp. 136-137, 271-972 ; L6vi, JA , 1923, pp. 198-199. 
2 JOB, 1, p. 386. 8 Raja» JOB, 1, p. 336 ; Dhruva, Svapna upar navoprakds. pp. 
6~7. 
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Dr. L6vi, in the same article, refers to another 
treatise on dramaturgy quoting an extract therefrom bearing 
on the present question. 

sAgaranandin 


in his Naiakalaksanaratnakoia while discussing the 
manner of transition from the prologue to the main scene, 
apparently cites from a Svapnavasavadatta ! — tim 


I 


This does not tally with the printed text. There the 
prologue is worded thus: ^jaisinr:— Wff wifjti 

I snBn ! i 

sr: ii 


On account of the difference between the two, Dr. 
L6vi, Prof. Pisharoti and others regard our text with 
suspicion as an adaptation.’' Dr. Raja finds in Sagaranandin 
a support for the particular meaning he attaches to the 
expression qjsranftrRniR'. MM. Dr. G. Sastri, Dr. Thomas, 
Dr. Sukthankar, Prof. Dhruva and others on the other 
hand, explain the difference on the ground that 
Sagaranandin was quoting from memory or giving in his 
own words the contents of the prastdvand or quoting from 
a variant text.' 


The above assumptions, especially that of stating in 
his own words, seem to be confirmed by the wording of 
the quotation, e. g. such words as 

gRT in place of the usual etc. 

The extract from the Sdkuntalavydkhyd which will be 
considered next, also shows that Sagaranandin was 
stating the contents of the sthdpand in his own words. 
The two extracts discovered by Dr. Levi show that our 
Trivandrum play is a Southern recension of the drama of 
Bhdsa.^ Finally, we come to 


1 L6vi. JA, 1923, p. 217. Ndtakalak^ariaratfiako^a, edited by M. Dillon, 
has recently been published by the Oxford University Press (London, 1937^. This 
quotation occurs in that work on p. 61. 2 L6vi, JA^ 1928, pp. 179-217 ; Pisharoti, 

IHQ, 1, p. 108; Devdhar, Plays etc, p. 60 ; Hirananda, MASI^ 28, p. 11. 3 JOlij 

1. p, 237. 4 O. Sastri, Critical Study, pp. 117-118 ; Thomas, JBAS, 1926, p. 103 ; 

1928, p. 678 ; Sukthankar, JBRAS, 1926, p, 276 ; Dhruva, Svapna upar navo prakd^, 
pp, 6-6. S Sarup, Vision, Intr, pp. 29-66 ; Sukthankar, JBBAS, 1926, pp. 
137-138, 274-276, 
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SAKUNTALAVYAKHYA * 

referred to above. It refers ( p. 30 ) to the 
prastavand of a Svapna in identical words as are found in 
our text — «raT t 

Tdk f^5n«t!!wA i[^ ^ I 3I1F 'mrf^ I ( won 

I etc. We thus find that this writer was familiar 
with the southern recension of Bhasa, which is identical 
with the printed text, and that our conclusion that 
differences in quotations are due to different versions of 
the same text is supported. 

Direct references to the Svapna, so far as we know, 
are all given above. All of them refer to one and the 
same Svapna, and the printed text represents a southern 
recension of the same in some cases. Thus, Abhinavagupta 
refers to the second and fifth act of our play, Bhojadeva 
to the fifth, Saradatanaya to the first, fourth, fifth and 
sixth, Sarvananda to the third, fourth and fifth, Ramacandra 
and Gunacandra to the fourth, and Sagaranandin and 
Sdkuntalavydkhyd to the prologue of our play.’' All the 
references being found in the printed text, there is no 
ground to support multiplicity of the Svapna by different 
authors. The Ndtyadarpana mentions in clear and unmis- 
takable terms, Bhasa as the author of the Svapna, which 
we have proved to be identical with our text. 

Some quotations from the printed Svapna are found 
in works of different rhetoricians and authors without 
mentioning either its name or that of its author. Dandin 
in his Kdvyddarsa (II. 280), without mentioning the 
work or the author, quotes the following ; — 

W wnsg «pn it Wrin. i 

Though this does not occur in the Svapna nor has it 
been specifically assigned by its author to a Svapna, we 
are inclined to think that it might have belonged to the 
northern recension of our play. Its place in our text is 
after VI. 17.* 

Nearly all the above citations, direct as well as in- 

1 niQ,5, pp. 721-7-28; R. No. 2778 in Govt. OrienUl MSS Library, 
Madras, ^akuntalavydkhyd quotes from the Car, Dgh, Pane, Bdl, Svapna, and Avi. 
2 Dhruva, Svapna upar navo prakaA, pp. 4-6. 5 Lindenau ( BS, p. 13 ) and 

Devdhar ( Plays etc. p. 61 ) mention only the stanza by Dandin. It probably formed 
part of the King’s sp^ch, after Svapna, 'VI. 17. (p. 141) : ^ ^ I 

I ^5=3 etc. (Kdvyddarsa, II. 280) 
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direct, postulate the existence of one Svapna only, and 
that also from Bhasa. Some authors, notably 
Abhinavagupta, Ramacandra and Gunacandra, SarvSnanda 
etc., seem to militate against the unity of the Svapna, but 
“the most that can be made out from these facts against 
the ascription to Bhasa is simply that there were probably 
varying recensions of the plays”.' 

Having ascribed the Svapna to Bhasa on the 
authority of the N atyadarpana, further evidence in support 
is to be considered. That is supplied by 

rAjasekhara 

who in his Suktimuktdvali states : 

The wording, expression and sense of the verse is 
so simple that it need not detain us long. It says : when 
critics subjected the cycle of Bhasa’s dramas to the test 
of fire ordeal, fire did not burn the Svapna. It thus 
speaks of two things : Bhasa wrote a number of dramas 
and the Svapna was one of them. The idea of a rival 
Svapna worked out by Dr. Raja’ on the strength of this 
stanza is, as noted by G. Harihar Sastri, absurd for a 
number of reasons.’ 

Leaving aside the question of the authenticity of 
the quotation for a moment, we think it will be acceptable 
that the meaning is quite clear that “ the Svapna of 
Bhasa survived exposure to the fire of criticism, when his 
dramas were exposed to the ordeal by experts This 
is confirmed by the tradition recorded in the Prthvirdja- 
vijaya, and its commentary.’ 

Messrs. Pisharotis, Dr. Raja and others, have tried 
to reduce the statement of RajaSekhara to an absurdity by 
quoting stanzas from KavivimaHa alleged to be from 
Rajasekhara, which identify Bhasa ( the pre-Kalidasan 
poet ) with Dhavaka ( a post-Kalidasan poet ) and credit 

1 Keith, HSh, p. XV. 2 I, p. 227. It is interesting to see how Dr. 

Baja comes to the meaning: Bh&sa’s dramas contained conflagration scenes. These 
fixes burnt all other dramas (i. e. excelled them) ; but Svapna alone remained safe 
So according to this interpretation the Svapna was a rival to Bh&sa*s works, 
i /OB, 2, p. ^216. ^ 4 Keith, HSL, p. XIII. 5 Prthvlrajacarita, 1. 8. 

I Sankar, AMV, 2, p. 43; G. Sastri, 

Critical Study , App. II (b). 
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him with the authorship of the PriyadarUkd, Ratndvali, 
Ndgdnanda, U ddttardghava, Kira'tiavali and Svapnavdsa- 
vadatta. ‘ 

The context of the verses in the Kavivimaria has 
been shown by Messrs. Sesha Iyer, G. Harihar Sastri to 
be a recent forgery, and Dr. Keith accepts the conclusion 
taking the forgery as “gross and palpable”.* 

The extract from the Kavivimaria is a patchwork 
of truth and falsehood. The spuriousness of the stanzas 
would be evident from the curious statements they make, 
e. g. Kirandvali, a work on logic by Udayanacarya, is a 
tragedy of Bhasa, and U ddttardghava also is a Nataka 
of Bhasa. There is no reference to Kavivimaria in the 
whole of Sanskrit literature.” 

It seems that some Pandit, in imitation of the 
genuine stanzas of Rajasekhara, composed verses in praise 
of Dhavaka and inserted the genuine Rajasekhara stanza 
viz. etc. in them.' 

In condemning the extract as fraudulent and 
spurious, the stanza etc. cannot be dismissed 

1 K. R. Pisharoti, IHQ, 1, pp. 105-106; IHQ, 6, pp. 562-654; A. K. 
Pisharoti, Criticism, pp. 13-14 ; Raja, JOR, 1, pp. 226-227. The stanzas are : 

g ^ Rwri I 

ft wrin: ll 

i 

rwpf# g? i 

II 

II 

Rwgmqi: % ii 

^t^q^^RRT «II ftiPnRT# I 

^ ftllftn II 

ftik i 

2 Sesha Iyer, IHQ, 1, p. 361; G. Harihar Sastri, IHQ, 1, pp. 370-378; 
Keith, HSL, p. XIV. “Dr. Sukthankar’s acceptance (in JBRAS, 1925) of this 
foolish and obvious forgery is regrettably uncritical”. Keith, HSL, p. XIV. S Cf. 
Bhattanatha, Mayur&ja, lA, 41, pp. 141-142 ; G. Harihar Sastri, IHQ, 1, p. 372 ; also 
bhumika to Priyadariikd by Krishnamacharya, pp. XXV, to XXVI. 4 Genuine 
stanzas collected by Peterson in JBRAS, 17, pp, 67-71. The composer of the stanzas 
is said to be Narayana Sastri (Potti's Intr. to Avi,), Cf. also Sesha Iyer, IHQ, 1, p, 
361. 
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as a ‘forgery’, “of doubtful authority’’, and “proving 
nothing” its authenticity has been proved by the 
independent evidence of the Suktiinuktdvali of Jalhana 
( 12th Century A.D. ), where it is definitely ascribed to 
Rajasekhara. 

Assuming that the whole context, alleged to be from 
the Kavivimaria viz. g etc., is a genuine one, 

we shall see whether any meaning can be extracted from 
it. Dr. Sarup tries to bridge over the absurdity by noting 
the tradition that makes Dhavaka a contemporary of Sri 
Harsa and the real author of the works that pass off as Sri 
Harsa’s. Dr. Sarup takes ‘Bhasa’ in the verses preceding 
etc. to mean ‘illustrious’, and translates : 
“Neither wealth nor noble descent can account for poetic 
power, for the illustrious ( Bhasa ) Dhavaka became the 
foremost of poets. By the illustrious ( poet ) ( Bhdsena ) 
was composed in the beginning a play called Priyadariikd 

”. ‘Thus interpreted,’ says Dr. Sarup, ‘the passage 

neither clouds the reliability of Rajasekhara’s statement 
nor gives any indication of the existence of two Bhasas’."' 
The interpretation, however, appears to be unsatisfactory 
and far from convincing. 

We think that the extract compares Dhavaka with 
Bhasa. In the two genuine Rajasekhara stanzas, viz. 

etc. and «n^wn: etc., the poet has 

compared a potter ( kuldla ) Drona to Vyasa, a nultanga 
( untouchable ) Divakara to Bana and Mayura, and 
similarly a washerman Dhavaka to Bhasa.’ Now the 
tradition ascribing the authorship of the Priyadar&ikd , 
Ndgdnanda etc. has been shown to be genuine and a 
long-standing one.* The comparison of Dhavaka with 
Bhasa seems to have been instituted on account of the 
modelling of the Priyadar&ikd and Ratndvali on the Svapna 

1 K. Rama Pisharoti, IHQ, 5, pp. 553-554. 2 Visio7i, Intr., pp. 21-26. 

^ II 

II 

4 IHQ, 1, p. 378 ; Sarup, Vwian, Intr., pp. 22-23 ; Paranjape, Sdhityasamgraha, I, 
pp. 141-1^. Prof. Paranjape worked out the parallelisms and analogies between the 
Pri/yadariikd^ Ratnd/vall and Ndgdnanda on the one hand and the Trivandrum Bhisa 
plays on the other, to prove Bhasa’s authorship of all these works. The whole attempt, 
however, is already discredited as subversive of the accepted chronology of Indian 
writers. 
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and Pratijnd of the latter. Bhasa in ^ wi wi??:, we 

translate as vn«: ( as if Bhasa ; like the genuine Bhasa ) 
and in the next stanzas ( anfl etc. ), the poet 
apparently identifies Bhasa with Dhavaka ; but the 
previous stanzas referring to a ktiliila Drona and a 
matanga Divakara remind us that the modern Dhavaka 
is compared with ancient Bhasa. The last stanza 
etc. brings together all the works of Bhasa 
( the ancient, as well as modern, i. e., including the works 
of Dhavaka ) and pronounces its judgment in favour of 
the Svapna. 

Thus we find that in either case, Rajasekhara’s 
statement testifies to Bhasa’s authorship, among a number 
of dramas, of the Svapna. 

This testimony of Rajasekhara, coupled with that 
of the N atyadarpana, conclusively proves B h a s a’ s 
authorship of the Svapna. 

bAna 

in the introductory stanzas to his Harsacarita 
mentions some of the characteristics of Bhasa’s dramas : 

^ Wdt 11 

Cowell and Thomas have translated the verse : “Bhasa 
gained as much splendour by his plays with introductions 
spoken by the manager, full of various characters and 
furnished with startling episodes, as he would have done 
by the erection of temples, created by architects, adorned 
with several storeys and decorated with banners’’.' A hot 
controversy has raged over the interpretation, meaning 
and significance as also the applicability of this stanza, 
and we shall consider it in parts and 

I 

The statement which has been mentioned 

as a characteristic of Bhasa, prima facie applies to the 
Trivandrum plays as they are begun by the Sutradhara 
after the performance of nandi in the green-room. 
( TO! ) It is to be noted in this 

connection that we are not proving the authorship or 
authenticity of the Trivandrum plays on this statement of 

1 Harsacarita, trans. Cowell aad F. W. Thomas, London, 1897. p. 3. 
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BSna, but we are confirming our conclusion, already 
arrived at from the Ndtyadarpana and RSjasekhara. 

In their enthusiasm to ‘kill’ Bhasa,' many scholars 
have unfortunately lost sight of the clear issues and have 
brought in much that is irrelevant and that obscures the 
problem ; some of the protagonists also have fallen into 
the same pit. 

It is said, that if the stage direction tiu: 

be taken as characterizing Bhasa’s works, the 
number of such works would be infinite. Many of the 
South Indian plays such as the Tapatlsarhvarana, 
Subhadrddhananjaya, Mattavilusa, Aicaryaciiddtnani, 
Caturbhdni etc. and Southern MSS of Kalidasa, Harsa, 
Visakhadatta etc. also begin in the same way. Prof. K. 
Rama Pisharoti has further strengthened his position by 
adducing MS evidence. The expression etc. is 

thus said to be vitiated by ativyapti, as it extends to a 
number of Sanskrit dramas that are definitely known to be 
by other writers. 

Now, the statement by Bana must evidently be taken 
to refer to the works written either before his time, or at best 
contemporaneous with him. It would be absurd to suppose 
that Bana was “presuming to give the characteristics of 
plays which were to be written after his death’’.’ Thus all 
the South Indian plays fall out of the list. Again, these 
and the Southern MSS of Kalidasa, Harsa etc. are quite 
distinct and need no inference as to their authorship from 

etc, on account of the names of their authors being 
mentioned in explicit terms. So, if at all, the ativyapti 
would cover the Bhagavadajjukiya, Traivikrama and 
Ddntaka Prahasana * Of these, the first has been shown 
to be by Bodhayana ; and Traivikrama, apparently later 
than Bana’s time being composed in the middle of the 
twelfth century, has been ascribed to a Cakyar, possibly 
Nllakantha, by K. Rama Pisharoti. As to Ddmaka, Dr. 
Jolly has proved it, as we shall subsequently see, to be a 
compilation by Cakyars.‘ Thus, the statement etc 


1 Barnett, BSOSy 4, p. 631. 2 Paranjape, Pratimd, Intr. p. XIII. 3 

Hirananda Sastri, MASIy^B, pp. 4-6; A. K, Pisharoti, Criticism^ pp. 6-12 ; Bevdhar, 
PloffS PP* 42-44 ; K. Hama Pisharoti, IlfQ, 1, pp, 333-334 ; BSOS^ 6, pp. 
812^21 ; Arnett, JBASy 1921, pp. 87-89. 4 Bhagavadajjuklyam, Inta., by Achaii 

and prelace by WintemiU ; Pisharoti, 1924, pp. 213-222 ; Jolly, Festgaha 

Oarhe, pp. 116-121. 
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is not wide enough as is contended. 

In this connection, the presence of the same pecu- 
liarity of etc in the Mattavildsa of Mahendra- 

vikramavarman furnishes us with some interesting informa- 
tion which, though strictly not relevant here, is given here on 
account of its importance. From the dates generally 
ascribed to Bana and Mahendravikramavarman both 
appear to be contemporaries ; it is not clear who was the 
senior of the two. Now, BSna refers to the state of affairs 
of his time. If he is earlier than Mahendravikrama, there 
is no doubt as to his statement applying only to Bhasa. 
But if BSna is later than Mahendravikrama there are two 
possibilities : either the MSS of the Mattavildsa in Bana’s 
time might have read differently, or if the MSS read 
etc. as now, Bana must be taken to have known for certain 
that Bhasa was the pioneer in that field, for Bana cannot 
be taken to include a contemporary work among Bhasa’s 
works. It may be asked why we do not dismiss the 
Mattavildsa from the list, as in the case of others, on account 
of its being ascribed to a definite author. But the Matta- 
vildsa stands distinct from the other MSS in that it is 
contemporaneous with Bana, and Bana does not mention 
as a characteristic of Bhasa. The natural 
inference from this is that Bhasa MSS in Bana’s time did 
contain the name of the author in their ^astdvand or 
sthdpand ; and therefore, that the present sthdpands are, 
as Dr. Sukthankar and Prof. Dhruva seem to suggest, 
mutilated and contain some later additions.' The portion 
containing the name of the author and the piece in the 
Prastdvand which existed in Bana’s time is now not to be 
seen. If the changes be due to some uniform process 
worked in the South, MSS of Bh5sa if unearthed in the 
North will, it is hoped, solve the problem conclusively. 

Further, much is sought to be made of the 
testimony of Visvanatha of the fifteenth century, who 
observes in connection with the position of Nandi and 
autradhdra : — 

1 Sukthankar, JBRA8, 1926, p. 138 ; Dhruva, Svapna vpar navo prakAi, 
pp. 6-11. Also, Satup, r«iw, Intr., p. 28 ; Thomas, JBAS, 1928, pp. 877. 899. 
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(p. 63, Prof. Kane’s edition). The V iltramorvaBya is here 
given as an instance of the practice of old MSS in deference 
to the views of some writer From the critical 

apparatus to Hillebrandt’s edition of the Mudrardksasa 
we know that one of the very best MSS of the Mudrardksasa 
places the words etc. before the introductory 

stanza.' Visvanatha notices herein an exceptional case. 
And an exception only proves the rule, even according to 
Visvanatha, that the recital of the Nandi and not the 
entrance of the Sutradhdra commenced a play ; and 
under these circumstances Dana must have used the 
expression to distinguish Bhasa’s plays from 

others which followed the usual practice of a Ndndi 
beginning a play.' 

In spite of the ingenious efforts by Dr. Banerji 
Sastri and Dr. Lindenau to show that refers 

to the stage reform of Bhasa, in combining the functions 
of the Sutradhara and the Sthapaka, the shortening of 
the preliminaries and relegating them to the green-room, 
we think that the verse, in this sense, is merely descriptive 
and does not serve as signifying any special characteristic 
of Bhasa.“ Bana wanted to compare BhSsa’s plays 
with temples — “in the same words with some not very 
obvious objects of comparison.”' At the same time, 
we do not see in these words any special features of 
Bhasa such as the Sutradhara taking part in the drama, 
as is maintained by Dr. Raja.‘ 

To turn to the other pddas of the verse, Bana has 
noted Bhasa’s dramas as and As to both 

of these. Dr. Raja and others refuse to see numerous 
characters and episodes in these dramas.* 

As to it may be said that Bana uses the 

term taking into consideration the proportion of the 
length of the dramas to the number of characters, viz. 
small one act plays have comparatively many characters. 
Or perhaps it may be that Bana means by it, 

and every one will endorse the view that our dramas 

1 Konow, J-4 , 49, p. 234. 2 Paranjape, Pratimd, Intr., p. XIV. 3 

Banerji Sastri, JRAS, 1921, pp. 368-369 ; Lindenau, BS, pp. 36, 37. 4 Keith, SD, 

p. 91; Cf. also Sukthankar, JBBA8, 1926, pp. 1.30-131 ; Eaddi, VJV, 47, p. 212; 
Kane, FJF, 1920, p. 97. 5 ZH, 2, PP. 264-266; JOB, 1, pp. 228-230. VVe are 

inclined to take Bana’s statement as referring to the particular mode of opening 
adopted in the Bbksa dramas which is generally uniform, viz. of the Prayogdtiiaya 
type. S Baja, ZIJ, 2, pp. 266-266 ; Devdhar, Plays etc,, p. 44 ; Eaddi, VJV^ 47, 

pp. 212-218. 
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introduce characters of various types and vicissitudes. 

It has been boldly asserted that there are no 
patakas in our collection of dramas.* True it is, that the 
episodes {patakas) in our dramas are not up to the 
standard of some of the best ones in literature, but that 
does not mean that they are not episodes, they are 
episodes all the same.'* Instances are : the episode of 
P.idmavatiparinaya in the Svapna, Vallvadha and 
Sugrivakatha in the Abh, VidQsaka Katha or 
Ahgulikavrtta in the Avi, Sajjalaka-Madanika Katha in 
the Car, Bharata Katha in the Prat, Vina Kathanaka in 
the Pratijnd, and Sahkarsana Katha in the Bdl. Out of 
the one-act plays, the episode of the Brahmanas may be 
taken as an instance of pataka from the Mv. It would 
thus be clear that nearly all the Trivandrum plays contain 
patakas and thus answer the description by Bana. 

Some take ''patdkd' to mean '' patdkdsthdnaka' •, “ but 
both are quite distinct terms and there is no chance of the 
one being mistaken for the other. Still, if patdkd is taken 
to mean ‘Dramatic irony’, the instances of the latter given 
in the first Chapter (Sec. 4, Patdkdsthdtiaka) will show 
that the term is applicable to our plays in that sense also. 

Prof. Kane objects to the use of the term Ndtaka 
for all the plays in our group as, according to him, the 
term applies only to the Svapna, Bdl, Avi, Abh and 
Prat.* But it should be noted, as has been observed by 
the same scholar, that Bana was attempting a comparison 
in general terms, and further, the one-act plays also 
deserve to be called Ndtakas in general.® 

According to Prof. Ray by the comparison of Bhasa- 
dramas with so many temples, “Bana perhaps means to 
say that the dramas of Bhasa were entitled to the same 
amount of veneration as is ordinarily reserved for a 
Devakula’’." We think that Bana has purposely used 

1 Raja, ZTIy 2, p.256 ; Devdhar, Plays etc., p, 44 ; Kane> VJV, 1920, p. 102. 
1 Bliarata Ndtya Rostra XIX. 23 

ft 

Also, SahUyadarpaxM, VI. 67. wilft I 

9 Hivargaokar, Marathi translation, Vol. I, p. 20 ; Ghatak, JDL, 12, p. 16. 
4 TVr, 1920, p. 99. 9 Kane, VJV, 1920, p. 97 ; Dhruva, Madhyama, Intr., pp. 

22-28 ; Svapna, Intr., pp. 20-22. 9 Svapna, Intr,, p. XV. 
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the term ‘Devakula’ to convey the idea that there was an 
atmosphere of ‘holiness’, ‘sublimity’, round these Bhasa- 
dramas, such as is associated with temples. Otherwise, 
he could very well have compared Bhasa-dramas with 
‘palaces’ as all the epithets equally apply to 

royal palaces also. But as he intended to emphasize the 
holy, almost divine, halo attached to these dramas he 
employed the term ‘temple’ The term applies 

to our dramas as they deal with noble subjects, high 
ideals, are didactic, and there is no trace of low morality 
or anything that would be deemed sacrilegious by even an 
orthodox Brahmin. 

The whole verse etc. has thus been 

proved to be applicable in general to the Trivandrum 
plays. It has not been proved by those who doubt Bana’s 
statement that he was giving fanciful descriptions. His 
statements in the same context, concerning Pravarasena, 
Satavahana, etc. are found to be correct, and hence there 
is no reason why Bana should not be trusted. 

Thus it is that Bana gives an additional chain to 
our evidence in linking the Trivandrum plays to BhSsa. 

VAKPATIRAJA ( Eighth Century) 
in his Gaildavaha., v 800, describes Bhasa as ‘a 
friend of fire’ ( vrr^ etc.). “The epithet’’ as Dr. 
Winternitz says, “would be extremely appropriate for our 
plays”.* Dr. Banerji Sastri and Prof. Ghatak have 
given an exhaustive list of references from the dramas 
wherever the term ‘fire’ occurs — expressions such as fire 
of anger, sacrificial fire, etc. being included in the list.’ 
It is neither necessary, nor correct, we think to go so far 
for proving the of the author of the Trivandrum 

plays. The appearance of Agni in human form ( A&A, VI. 
24-27 ; Avif IV. 8 ) as also the mention and description of 
conflagrations and fires in a number of these plays ( PaAc, 
I. 6-19; Bdly II. 24; Dv, 32; Dgh, 22; Svapna, Act I 
LUvSlpaka Dahana ) — are sufficient, it is hoped, to justify 
the epithet. 

This also strengthens the conclusion of Bhasa’s 
authorship of the Trivandrum plays. 

The next author, worth mention, referring to some 

1 ProblemSf p« 123 ; CE^ Dec. 1924, p. 841. 2 Baoerji Sastri, fEASt 

1921, p, 880; Ghatak, /DL, 12, pp. 17-18. 
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peculiar feature of BhSsa, is 

JAYADEVA (1200 A. D.) 
who in his Prasannardghava says 

fra: sEfifrajif: fih5T«; I 

f4f imt: 

Bhasa is here described as the ‘Laughter of Poetry, 
(fifiRnfsrFjnft). Hasa, in other words, means ‘humour,’ and 
there are many instances of boisterous ( Pratijna, pp. 
59-61 ) and quiet ( Prat, p. 13 ; Mv, p. 22 ) humour in our 
plays.' Other examples are the scenes in which the 
characters of^Santusta ( Avi), Maitreya ( Car), Vasantaka 
(Svapna), Sahara (Car), Sudhakara (Prat) etc. are 
presented. The scenes between Bhima and Ghatotkaca 
in the Mv and between Bhima and Brhannala and 
Abhimanyu ( in the Pane ) are also full of subtle humour. 
Hasa as used by Jayadeva does not mean ‘alliteration’, 
as taken by Dr. L^vi. Curiously enough. Dr. Raja fails 
to see any trace of humour in these plays !* 

In the introductory verses in praise of gods and poets 
in the Avantisundarikathd which has been ascribed to 

DANDIN (?) 

there is the following verse ( p. 2, verse 1 1 ) in glorification 
of BhSsa” : — 



Bhasa is herein said to be living through his dramas 
which are, as it were, his body. One Bhasa, like the God 
Vasudeva described in his Dv, has assumed so many 
forms ! We are told in this verse about two 
characteristics of BhSsa’s dramas, viz., that the five 
technical divisions known as sandhis, such as mukha etc., 
are clearly visible in these dramas, and that they possess 
distinct differentiating characteristics such as different 
vfttis (styles of compositions), as suit the prevailing 
sentiments. These cannot be said to be the characteristics 
exclusively applicable to Bhasa, as the poet has to bring 
out his point through comparison; and our plays will 

1 Bwerji SMtri, JRAS, 1931, p. 381. t ZII, 9, p. 363. | 

Av<int%mndairlkathdt Daksln$kbb&r»il Series, No. Madras, 1924. 
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deserve consideration to be ranked among Bhasa’s works 
if they do not militate against these descriptions. That 
these plays answer the first characteristic will be seen from 
MM. T. Ganapati Sastri’s commentaries on them, as also 
from the introductions by Prof. Dhruva and Venkatarama 
Sastri to the different plaj^s in the group edited by them.' 
With regard to the second concerning the styles (vrttis), 
a close study of these dramas shows that the poet has 
recourse to different styles as befit the occasion. Such 
differences, even in the same drama, do not speak diversity 
of authorship. It will thus be seen that Dandin’s 
characteristics apply to these plays and hence they may 
be taken to have come from BhSsa. 

We find, therefore, that the characteristics of 
Bhasa mentioned by Bana, Vakpati, Jayadeva and 
Dandin are all found in our plays. "It would certainly 
be a nonsequitur” as Dr. Keith says, “to conclude 
that the Trivandrum plays are Bhasa’s, simply because 
they are begun by the Sutradhara.’’* But, as would be 
readily seen above, our conclusion is not based on that 
interpretation of Bana’s testimony alone ; it has been 
confirmed by other unimpeachable grounds. 

SOME BHASA VERSES AND THEIR BEARING 
ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

It is well known that there are thirteen verses in 
all that are ascribed to Bhasa by anthologists and none 
of them is found in the Trivandrum plays. Some of 
them clearly may not belong to him as they are attributed 
to others. One of them is found in the Mattavildsa. 
The topic of the anthology verses will be dealt with in 
detail later on. Here we shall consider only one verse 
from the anthologists, which the ^drngadharapaddhati 
has ascribed to Bhasa,: and this ascription is not 
doubted by Dr. Weller, Dr. Sarup and Dr. Thomas." 

The verse runs thus : 

1 Cf. e. g» Ganapati Sastri, Sva^prux, pp. 147-148 ; Pafic, pp. 115-116 ; 
PreUiJfldt pp. 127-128; Dhruva, Madhyama (2nd Edn.), Intr., pp. 30-32 ; Pradhdnant 

(2nd Edn.), Intr., pp. 36-38; Venkatarama Sarma, Ahhi^eka, Intr., pp. 
XIV-XV; Hariyappa, 23, pp.242-248. 2 52, p. 60. 9 Feaigahe 

JacMf pp. 117, 120-122 ; Sarup, Vision, Intr., p. 3 ; Thomas, JRAS^ 1928, pp. 884-885. 
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qf : II 

This clearly shows points of connection with 
Avi, IV. 9 : 

fqwRwniH: i 

The two verses, besides the simile of the “Nouveau 
riche,” contain a number of common words (underlined 
above for easy reference) indicating a common authorship. 
Similar features to the above anthology verse are found 
in Car, I. 26 ; Pane, I. 6, 7, 18 ; Pratijnd, I. 4 ; Avi, V. 1 
and Car, I. 28. ‘Adhya’ ‘rich’ seems to be a favourite 
word with the writer of these plays. 

“The resemblance shown is, be it noted,” as 
aptly observed by Dr. Thomas, “not between the 
latter \_i.e. the author of the Trivandrum plays] and 
the author of some Svapnavdsavadatta, but between 
him and Bhasa nominatim”.' 

_ Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri in his introduction to 
the Ascaryacudamani (p. 25) quotes from Abhinavabhdratl, 
a commentary on Bharata N dtyasdstra by Abhinavagupta, 
the following passage which contains one verse from 
Bhasa : it argsn ^ i anv 1 i an^- 

fqtn I tWT I #qT 5f I 

^gn * • 

$fl?f w twi q f ^ g% nwfl II 

Abhinavagupta cites this as an instance of raudra* 

In deference to Prof. Dhruva’s wish we herewith 
append our rendering of the verse. For the missing 
syllables in the first line we read ‘if and propose 
‘srm’ for in the second line, and for 

*si . We translate : that (divine) Tretdyuga 

1 JRA8, 1928, pp. 884-886. 2 This occurs, with slight variations, at 

p. 320, of th^Natya^dstray Vol. I,, GOS, No. 36. 
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may be said to have come to an end ( since RSvapa is 
intent on outrage ) ; that Maithill does not at present 
seem to be the object of Rama’s love par excellence 
(as she is in great danger). The heart of this man 
( #. e., of Ravana ) is not kind (as owing to lust he has 

become cruel ). If this man ( 5 r:, i. e., the speaker of 
this verse whom we take to be Hanuman ) were to 
catch hold of Ravana he ( i. e., the speaker, Hanuman ) 
will not be satisfied unless the latter’s ( i. e., Ravana’s ) 
body was cut to thousands of pieces. in the 

second and third line has been taken to refer to Ravapa, 
and ( in the sense of ) to the speaker of 

the verse. VVe are doubtful about the word 

This verse is not found in the Trivandrum plays. 
Its context renders it probable that the verse must refer 
to some Rama play, and Prof. Dhruva connects the 
verse with the Prat after Bharata’s speech : wu: — i 
I ( ).‘ 

We do not think the verse fits in with the sentiments 
of Bharata expressed in that speech or later on. 
Sumantra reports the news of the abduction of Sita to 
Bharata and after uttering “what ? (do you say Sita 
has been ) abducted ?,’’ the latter falls down unconscious. 
He has to be consoled, cheered up and is in an unhappy 
mood ; afterwards he expresses his wrath sarcastically 
but he is angry with his mother, not with Ravana. It 
will be seen, therefore, that there is no occasion in 
Bharata’s mood for uttering the Verse quoted by 
Abhinavagupta which Prof. Dhruva assigns to Bharata. 
We find a suitable context for the verse in the Abh in 
the second act after verse 15. Hanuman is gradually 
becoming enraged towards Ravana, so much, that after 
verse 15, he says that he cannot restrain his anger 
(siTOnftr and he must have uttered the verse 

etc. after 1 in the same 

context. It will be seen that both Maithill and Ravana 
are there? the latter is giving cause for Hanuman to 
express the sentiments contained in the verse ( etc. ) 
by his behaviour with Sita ; and further, Hanuman in 
the height of his anger thinks of himself as performing 
the work of Arya Rama ), which 

1 p* 115; Dhruva's edition, p. 7d (Text) « Dhruva, Praiim&t Intr., 

p. 29 ; IhraiimSnU htpta anga, Dv. Abh, Ormtha, p. 864. 
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is, as the verse in question says, destroying Ravana to 
pieces Second thoughts, however, 

convince Hanuman of the futility of such a course 
being followed by him, as he says immediately afterwards : 
amr I 

I 

nt JTfbwh awswq ii 

{Ahh, II. 16) 

and so he reserves the task of killing Ravana for Sri Rama. 
There appears to be a break between i 
amrqfiftr and and the verse etc. must naturally 

come between the two to give expression to Hanuman’s 
uncontrollable anger. 

If the above context suggested by us be correct. 
Prof. Dhruva’s objection as to Bhasa’s authorship of the 
Abh becomes invalid.* The fact that as many as two ' 
verses from the Abh have been omitted in the 9 MS and 
one in the « MS as used by Venkatarama Sarma, lends an 
added plausibility to the view that the verse etc. 

might have slipped from the Abh* 

Thus, the two above-mentioned verses go to prove 
genuine Bhasa echoes in the Trivandrum plays; and we 
have already proved Bhasa’s authorship of them on the 
testimony of the Ndtyadarpaita and Rajasekara, confirmed 
by Bana, Vakpati, Jayadeva and Dandin. As aptly 
observed by Dr. Keith, “to ignore these coincidences 
and to leave us with an anonymous dramatist of the 
highest Indian rank is to demand too much from 
probability’’.* 

SOME CONTRARY VIEWS ON THE AUTHENTICITY 
OF THE TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

Apropos of the question of the authorship of these 
plays some contrary views need refutation and in the 
following pages an attempt will be made to answer the 
views held by the antagonists. The problem divides itself 
into four heads, viz. (#) whether Saktibhadra is the author 
of these plays » (ii) whether Sodraka is the author ; (tit) 
whether these dramas show any Kerala influence ; and (#v) 
whether they are stage adaptations or compilations. 

1 Dhruva, Pratimd, Intr., pp. 17-20. 2 II. 7, III. 9 and VI. 20 from 
Qanapati Sastri*s edn. are not found in the MSS used for the Lahore edn. Cf-p. 23 o. 
4 ; p. 38 n. 4 ; and p. 75 n. 3 of the latter. S lA, 52, p. 60. 
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*. biiAsa versus saktibhadra. 

On the basis of the structural and verbal similarities 
that exist between Saktibhadra’s Aicaryaciiddmani and 
some of the Trivandrum plays, Saktibhadra is asserted to 
be the author of the plays or at least some of them. 
Much capital is made of the fact_ of the three Rama 
dramas viz. the Prat, Abh and A^carya being found 
“comprised together in an old injured srltal MS of 
Malabar”.* But “a MS copy just like any printed book of 
selections in modern times, may and can comprise within 
itself the writing of different authors without any harm”.’ 
So this proves nothing. 

Prof. A.^ Krishna Pisharoti, who suggests the 
authorship of Saktibhadra, controverts it further on, on 
account of the author’s name being found in the A§carya, 
stating “we do not see why from these dramas alone {i. e. 
Tr. Bhasa plays) he should have withheld his name.’” 
Prof. Sastri also modifies his statement by saying that it 
is “without sufficient warrant”.* 

Mr. Menon, and probably Dr. Hiranand Sastri also, 
base their conjecture on the authority of Prof. Pisharoti 
and Prof. Sastri ; and the latter, as shown above, are not 
very sure of their position.'' We shall first consider 
whether on internal evidence, the three Rama dramas 
could be assigned to a single author. The Prat and 
Aicarya stand <juite distinct on account of the different 
plans of action conceived by their respective authors to 
carry out the same events e. g. abduction of Sita, in the 
two dramas. Differences of temperament are visible in 
the use of the statue-house in the Prat and of Cudamani 
and Anguliyaka in the A4carya, for helping the course of 
action. Rama is shown more dignified and having a 
keener sense of moral duty in the Prat. The Abh cannot 
be from the pen of the author of the A^carya as there are 
many overlappings and repetitions ( e. g. scenes of 
Asokavanika, fire-ordeal, etc.) which common sense would 
forbid a common author from introducing in a subsequent 
work of his.* 

In noting the similarities of the Aicarya with the 

1 Kuppuswami Sastri, J^carya^^Intr., p. 19. 2 Paranjape, 9, p. 6. 

^CrUicism^ pp. 21, 86, at p. 86. 4 Aicarya^ Intr., p. 19. $ Menon, IHQ, 3, 

pp. 220-223 J ABI, 7, pp. 431-434. Hirananda Sastri, MASI, 28, p. 10. 6 Paranjape, 
ABIi 9, pp- O'® I Winternitz, Kupp, Cwn. Voh, pp. 6-8. 
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Trivandrum group, the above-mentioned scholars seem 
to have ignored points of difference between the two, 
which tell quite another story. The Ndtidi verse and 
prologue in the Ahcarya are of the nature of classical 
dramas and not ‘short and succinct’ like the Bhasa plays, 
and they mention the name and works of the author. 
The Bharatavakya in the Ascarya is of quite different 
type from the normal ipit etc. of the Trivandrum 

plays. Further, as stated by Prof. Paranjape, “ideas 
and expressions, words and phrases, characterization and 
plot-construction have very little in common with the 
salient features of the Bhasa plays’’.’ 

Saktibhadra mentions the Unmadavasavadatta as 
one of his works in the prologue to the Ahcarya and the 
anti-Bhilsaites are at pains to identify it with some one 
or the other of the Trivandrum plays. Prof. 
Kuppuswami declares the Unmdda to be “closely similar 
in spirit and plot to the Pratijiid'', or that it was another 
title for the Pratijnd, having reference to Yaugandhar- 
ayana’s ruse of feigned madness ; the learned Professor 
makes a further guess of the Unmdda being identical 
with a MS in Govt. Oriental MSS Library, R. No. 2784, 
docketted as Vindvdsavadalta^ but concludes that “in the 
present state of our knowledge it is not possible to lift up 
any of these statements above the sphere of a reasonable 
guess’’.’ The same Vindvdsavadatta has been assigned 
to Sudraka by A. R. Sarasvati.’ Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 
on account of the words Unmdda and Svapna being 
synonymous, and relying on the fact of the three Rama 
dramas being found in one MS, is “tempted to think of 
the probable identity of the Trivandrum play with the 
work of Saktibhadra’’.* 

The first three acts of the Vindvdsavadatta have 
appeared in book form, and the later acts are in course of 
publication in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras.' 
Dr. C. K. Raja, in a paper read before the Patna Oriental 
Conference, of which only a summary has appeared in the 
proceedings and transactions, states that the play consists 
of eight acts.* Possibly this is the same work referred 
to in the Mdlati-Mddhava, Act II, 

1 ABI, 9, p. 9. 2 Kuppuswami Sastri, J^carpa, Intr., pp. 9, 20 at p. 

20. S QJUS, 12. pp. 270, 278. 4 MASI^ 28, p. 10. | Madras Oriental Series, 

No, 2 : JOB, Deo, 1936, pp. 1-18. • OC, VI,p . 593. 
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as would appear from g# { p- 8, 

Vvnuvdsavadatta^ M. O. S. ). We have carefully gone 
through the portion of the drama published so far, and 
find that it has much in common with the PratijUd of 
Bhi.sa. There are, however, important divergences in the 
plot from the Udayana plays of Bhasa and the known 
Udayana legends. Thus, this play speaks of the 
engagement of Vasavadatta with Sahjaya, dream 
of Mahasena, his plan to capture Udayana 
specially with the intention of making the latter 
his son-in-law, Yaugandharayana also having an unlucky 
dream and spreading the news of the death of Udayana 
in the fight, Yaugandharayaiia’s staging a fake funeral of 
himself in the presence of the public who were under the 
illusion of his magic {vidyd), war between Pradyota and 
Vatsaraja’s supporters, etc. There are to be seen many 
Bhasa echoes in the work, showing that the author was 
quite familiar with BhEsa’s works. He also seems to be well- 
versed in classical dramas. Vmdvdsavadatta is only the 
name by which the work was known to the owner of the 
MS. “There is nothing in the body of the MS", as has 
been observed by Prof. K. Sastri, “to warrant this title".* 
Much importance, therefore, need not be attached to it. 
We are inclined to think that this Vmdvdsavadatta is the 
same as the Unmddavdsavadatta written by Saktibhadra, 
and that, therefore, there is no necessity to look up to 
any one of the Trivandrum plays for identification with 
the ^Unmdda and subsequently, ascription of the whole lot 
to Saktibhadra. 

Prof. Dhruva brings forth the testimony of Sakti- 
bhadra himself, which is against the conjecture of assigning 
the Bhasa plays to him.* The prologue to the Ascarya 
states in unmistakable terms that there was no Sanskrit 
drama in Kerala before Saktibhadra’s time, f. e., tenth 
century. But we have references to BhSsa long before 
that time, at any rate, since the seventh century ( Bapa ). 
Hencci Saktibhadra cannot be the author of the plays 
that were known centuries before his time. 

1 Had. Or. Series, p.. 1* 2 Intr., pp. 21-22 of* 

vrean i 

s I arara 5 «b f^ia^at a N a a wtaPt i 
at awalSn^ 
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Cumulative effect of what we have stated above 
is conclusively against the authorship of Saktibhadra. 
He was simply an imitator of BhSsa. Ascription of 
the Trivandrum plays to Saktibhadra, in Dr. Keith’s 
opinion, “evinces the same curious lack of discrimination 
which ascribes to Pan din the Avantisundarikathd, credits 
Bana with the Pdrvatiparitiaya and would rob Kalidasa 
of the lUusamhdra'" 

a. SiJDRAKA ? 

Of late, it has been seriously propounded by some 
that Sudraka may be the author of some of these 
Trivandrum plays.’ Mr. A. R. Sarasvati identifies 
Sodraka with Vikramaditya and credits him with the 
authorship of the Mrcchakatika and Vindvdsavadatta^ 
the latter of which, as indicated above, may have 
come from Saktibhadra. In the introduction to the 
'CaturhhdnV the editors follow the same view and 
ascribe the Mfcch, Bdl, Avi and V atsardjacarita to 
Sodraka.* Mr. Sankar tries to prove the identity of Bhasa 
and Sodraka placing Bhasa (that is, Sodraka, according 
to him) between 475-500 A. D. and ascribes to him the 
authorship of the Sva^na, Pratijnd, Abh, Pane, Dv, Bdl, 
Avi, Padmaprdbhftaka and Mrcch.' 

All these scholars pronounce the Car to be an 
abridgment for stage purposes of the Mrcch or a different 
recension of the latter, and on general grounds of 
similarity ascribe some of the Trivandrum plays to 
Sodraka. Relationship between the Car and Mrcch will 
be considered in a later chapter and there it will be shown 
especially on account of the essential differences between 
the two, that the Mrcch is the revised and enlarged 
version of the Car. Both these works can never be 
contemporaneous, nor can they be the work of the. same 
author. It will thus be seen that in the view of the 
matter that we take, the question of Sodraka does not 
arise, he being later in time to the composition of the 
Trivandrum plays, and the latter works being from the 
pen of one author, there can be found no works from 

1 HSL, p. XIII.. f A. R. SAnwvaU, QJltS, 18, pp, 268-383'; 
Baan»ktiihii« Kavi, AmfUimnda/rikatha, Intr.; Sankar, AMV, 3, pp. 41-64. S 

13, p. 376. 4 Intr., pp. II-III. | yaUarajeMuiUm is an alternative 

tine for tbe PratijUS MS used by T. O. Sastri, p. 73 printed iVolvdd) No. 13643 
in the Oat. Oovt. MSS library, Madras i Sankat, AMV, 3,.p. 60. 
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amongst them to be fathered upon Sfldraka or anybody 
else. 

Hi. KERALA INFLUENCE. 

It has been contended that these plays show a 
Kerala influence as is evident from “Some Prakrit 
passages.” ‘ Three words from the Car have been picked 
up by Dr. Raja as showing a Kerala origin, of which 
^antin’ has been shown by Dr. Thomas to be of Sanskrit 
paternity, and the other two also, are shown not to be due 
to any Kerala influence by Harihar Sastri.’ 

Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri finds in the use of the 
word ^Sambamiha,’ a reference to the Sambandha marriages 
prevalent in Malabar. The learned scholar further finds 
in Mahasena’s queen an elderly Malayalam lady and a 
Malayali in Yaugandharayana.” We fail to see any special 
Malayali characteristic in them. As to Sambandha 
marriages, “Sambandha is neither more nor less than civil 
marriage with right of divorce. The presentation of a 
cloth by the vara to the vadhtl with a social dinner 
constitutes the entire ritual. No Sanskrit mantras are 
recited... The wife does not share the religious life of her 
husband and the husband does not interdine with his wife 
....”^ Applying these tests to the marriages of 
Vasavadatta and Kurangi, which are alleged to be 
Sambandha marriages, we find that neither of these can 
be styled as such on any account. Mr. R. Kavi, another 
anti-Bhasaite, asserts on the contrary that these dramas 
show no Malayalam influence.’ Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti 
has tried to show, time and again, basing his conclusion 
on small details that can very well be found anywhere in 
India and not confined to Kerala alone, that these dramas 
proceed from Kerala ;* such, e. g., are : {i) The queen’s 
sympathy towards a low-born person has been taken to 
imply that she was a sQdra woman in accordance with the 
practice of the Kerala kings. Obviously a far-fetched 
interpretation ! The fact that the queen’s brother was a 
king of Sauviras speaks against any such assumption. 
(it) The form of address ‘MStula’ ( ‘Uncle’ ) to old persons 

1 JOBy 1, pp. 217-225. 2 Thomas, JBASy 1928, p. 890; Harihar 

Sastri, /OH, 2,pp. 210-218. 3 Aicaryay Intr., pp. 26-27. 4 K. G. Sankar, 
letter dated 14-8-32. 5 /4HHiSf, 2, p. 143. 8 .dvi, Madras, 4, pp. 287, 

289, 290 etc ; 5, pp. 279, 283 etc.; AhK JAUy 4, p. 141 ; 6, pp. 125, 248 ; Bdl, QJMSy 
1986-36, reprint, pp. 1, 12, 17, 21, 39 etc.; Pratimdy QJMSy 12, pp. 894-396 ; 14, 
pp. 47*48. Ct for the latter statement, Shcma'a^ 5, p. 122 n. 1. 
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is not restricted to Kerala alone. {Hi) At one place, Prof, 
Pisharoti is constrained to admit that the author was a 
non-Malayali, showing thereby the necessity of extreme 
caution required in jumping to conclusions from isolated 
instances, 

Messrs. Pisharotis on account of (1) the absence of 
Sita in the coronation, (2) reference to statue-houses, and (3) 
manner of worshipping the statues, find a local colouring 
therein.* 

As to the queen not partaking in the coronation, Dr. 
G. Sastri has shown that it was only in the first coronation 
of Rama in the Prat that Sita did not take part as it 
was a coronation as Yu vara ja and hence of secondary 
importance. Besides, Vasistha, Vamadeva and others 
knew before-hand that the coronation was not to take 
place.* And further, by separating Sita the poet described 
the valkala-'mc\.dtint foreshadowing forest life. On 
the occasion of the main coronation of Rama asj king, 
however, Sita is mentioned as having been with hinri. 
Similarly in the Abh at the main coronation, Sita 'is 
described as being with Rama." Prof, Paranjape, -on the 
other hand, says that Sita did not take part in either and 
justifies Sita’s absence in the first coronation on the 
authority of the Rdmdyana* As to the second 
coronation, he saj s that the Rdmdyana mentions , Sita’s 
accompanying Rama on the occasion and also of 
Satrughna and Bharata and the mothers ; but Bhasa did 
not follow the Rdmdyana in making RSma alone leave the 
stage lest the stage would have been left empty. It was 
thus for the convenience of the stage and not for the 
custom of Kerala that Rama leaves the stage alone. 

Turning to the second argument of the Pisharotis, 
viz. that the idea of the Pratima-gdia is^ suggested from 
the statue of a Chera king in a Siva temple at 
Tiruvanchikulam, Dr, Sastri distinguishes ^the 
Pratima-grhas in the drama from the statue in the Siva 
temple. The drama mentions the statue-house as 
intended for the installations and worship of the departed 
kings and not a Siva or Visnu temple with the statue of 

1 Criticism^ pp. 30-31. 2 Crit%ca,l Study^ p. 100 ; BSOS, 3, pp. 630-631. 

I Prat, p. 131. .tW: I 

Abh, p. 81. Uf I 

PraHnidt Intr., pp. XIII-XIX. 
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a departed king. “The sort of Pratima-gyha described 
in. the Pratimd," says MM. Dr. G. Sastri, is to be found 
nowhere”.’ But the fact that such statues are not confined 
to Kerala only stands proved by the discovery of 
SaiSunaga statues some fifteen years ago. MM. Dr. 
Haraprasad Sastri has drawn attention to the prevalence 
of the custom of erecting stone images for the departed 
kings in Rajputana called Chatris, from ancient times. 
These statues are worshipped daily and food is offered- to 
them. Curiously enough, kings dead in war are presented 
in statues on horseback, those dying natural death in 
other postures.* It will be seen, therefore, that this 
contention also of the Pisharotis falls to the ground. 

White-washing of the statue-house, flowers and 
other preliminaries of worshipping described in the Prat 
are taken as showing Kerala influence. That such is the 
custom all over India may be seen even today. Further, 
Bhasa might have taken his description from the 
Rdmdyana itself. 

In order to strengthen the argument of Kerala 
origin, it is stated that the Prat must come after Kalidasa, 
the Cdr after Sadraka, and the Avi after Dandin.’ 

As to the genealogy of Raghu’s dynasty, it has been 
proved, that both KalidSsa and Bhasa have taken it 
from a common source, which Dr. G. Sastri says to be the 
Vimu Purdtj^x, and the two commentaries on the 
Raghuvamia confirm him.* This view finds further 
support from the Harivaihia (chapter 15) and the 
Brahmapurdria, which give a similar order. Dr. 
Haradatta Sarma in "Padmapurdva and Kalidasa” has 
shown that the Padtnapurdna is the source of Kalidasa 
for the Raghuvamia. So borrowing from Kalidasa is not 
true nor consequently a late date for the Prat, i. e. for 
Bhasa. 

That the Cdr is the basis for the Mfcch forms 
the subject matter of a subsequent chapter, and hence 
nothing need be said about it at this place. 

No evidence is adduced for dating the Avi after 
Dapt^ih, except that in the Avantisundarikathd, “we 

1 BSOSy 3, p. 633 ; Critical SPiidy, p. 99. 2 Harapraaad Saatri, 

JBOBSf 5, p. 559 ; PB, 1929, p.l81 ; 00, V, pp. 97-98 ; Paranjape, Pratinid, Intr, 
XL-XU. I Piahwfoti, B808, 8 , p, 107. 4 B808s 3, p. 627 ; Critical 8tudyy p. 
96. 
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may find many verses common to it and Aw,"* which' 
proves nothing. Further it has not been shown that the 
story of the Avi was not existing before Dandin. 

Thus these arguments also fail to bring conviction 
home, and hence the efforts to show Kerala influence in 
these dramas and thereby to indicate them as the 
compositions of a Kerala dramatist are fruitless. 

Dr. Ganapati Sastri experienced sweetness, 
directness and vigour in these dramas and he proclaimed 
these as the characteristic merits of our plays ; but, as 
stated by Dr. Thomas, “that is not the character of the 
Kerala Sanskrit in general, — witness the Nalodaya and 
similar works”.’ ' 

Further, these dramas are quite well known in 
Kerala since the last ten centuries. Had they been the 
work of any Cakyar or a Kerala dramatist, the 
rhetoricians or anthologists might have embodied the. 
names of the authors when they took verses from these 
plays. This clearly shows that they are not the works of 
any poet from the South. - 

We do not kriow anything definitely about the 
ability of the Cakyars to compose dramas in Sanskrit. 
Prof. Otto Stein ( Indoligica Pragtiesia, 1, 1929, pp. 21 ff. ) 
has already raised doubts as to how far the Cakyars 
were literary men who were capable of recasting classical 
dramas by shortening them and working them up into stage 
plays."* Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti, on the other hand, 
declares them to be literary men and scholars, but this 
does not seem to be proved. Sanskritists must really 
be grateful to Prof. Pisharoti for the amount of varied 
information supplied by him with regard to the Kerala 
theatre.* Illustrations also accompany his learned 
articles published in the A UJ and therein he tells us about 
the various types of the spectacular entertainments in 
Kerala under three heads, the religious, secular and 
semi-religious. For the BhSsa controversy, we are 
concerned with the last head which deals with Sanskrit 
dramas — especially the variety known as “KutiySttam." 
The number of acts in which the Cakyars can train 

I Pisharotig, BSOS, 3, p. 107. t JBAS,193B, p. 881. I Winternits, 
BSSI, 6, p. 11. 4 PiBharoti, IHQ, 1. pp. 338-340 ; JBBAS, 1935, pp. 346-951 ; 

0Ma, 13, pp. 183-196 ; JAU, 1, pp. 91-113 ; 3, pp. 141-169 ; ADG, pp. 48-56; BSOS, 
8,' pp. 111-114 (in oollabprai,tioa with A. K. . Pisharoti). .. - . < 
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themselves is seventy-two including prahasattas and 
one-act plays. Many of these acts have been identified. 
The stereotyped sthdpand is said to be due to Kerala 
reform. . Now, the stage reform in Kerala is not placed 
earlier than the eighth century, while the Svapnavdsava- 
datta ( and the other plays of the group ) existed in the form 
in which we have it at present, much before that time. It 
is, therefore, most reasonable to suppose that Bhasa’s 
dramas were most popular in the South from early times 
on account of their being admirably suited for the stage. 
And the Kerala dramatists and actors were so much 
impressed by the different devices in these dramas 
employed for stage economy and the stage-worthiness of 
these plays, that they at once copied those peculiarities 
and embodied them in their manuals. In course of time 
when these dramas lost theprarocand from their sthdpand, 
people forgot about Bhasa’s authorship of them, and 
came to regard the innovations as those inaugurated 
by the Kerala dramatists. 

To sum up the whole discussion about the Kerala 
origin of the Trivandrum Bhasa plays, we may say with 
Prof. Paranjape, who would rather appear to be harsh on 
the so-called Kerala-pandits : “The desecrating 

vandalism of the literary thieves of Kerala may 
certainly be able to mangle and mutilate old plays ; but 
they can never build up a new superstructure of the 
delicacy of a Svapnavdsavadatta or the grandeur of a 
Pratimd"' 

iv. ADAPTATIONS OR COMPILATIONS ? 

Finally it has been suggested as a last recourse 
that if these works cannot be the compositions of the 
Kerala poets, those poets must, at least, have brought 
out their compilation or adaptation. Dr. Barnett, however, 
holds that these plays were worked over by the court 
poets of the Paftdya kings, while A. R. Sarasvati and 
others take them to be from the Pallava kings.’ In 
support of this Messrs. Pisharotis, Dr. Raja and Prof. K. 
Sastri bring forth no stronger argument than the existence 
of a living tradition among Malayalam pandits;’ MM. 
Dr. T. G. Sastri, G. Harihar Sastri, S. Narayenan Potti 

1 Intr.y p. XXXI. 2 Barnett, 1919, p. 288 ; Sarasvati^ 

1, pp. 068-284 ; also Kavi, JABR8, 2, p. 143, S Pisharotis, BSOS, 8, p. 116 ; 
Baja, ZII, 2, p. 264 ; Kuppuswaxni Sastri, A^carya, Intr., p. 19. 
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and others dispute the correctness of this tradition.' Dr. 
Sukthankar finds “a substantial basis for this assumption" 
in Dr. Levi’s discovery of two treatises on rhetorics.* 
Dr. Raja states that in Malabar there is a dramatized 
version of the Rdmdyana in twenty-one acts, presumably 
compilations by Cakyars ! • But this dramatized 
Rdmdya'n,ii Saga is nothing else than the Prat, Abh and 
Ahcarya. Does the learned Doctor assign the Aicarya 
also to Cakyar authorship ? 

Dr. Thomas has proved that the plot and text of 
the original Svapna have not undergone any great 
transformation, and they have been attested “at such a 
date and in such a manner as to require us to dispense... 
with. ..all considerations of Kerala dramatic practice’’.* 
And the Svapna was, and is, the most popular piece on 
stage ! The existence of other dramas of the group prior 
to the seventh century A. D. has been testified by Bana, 
The stage reforms in Kerala began long after that and 
the Aicarya hails as the first drama from the South. 
Hence the theory of adaptation or compilation by actors 
or Pandits is untenable. 

“A compilation”, writes Dr. Winternitz, “is a 
literary work composed of materials, culled from different 
works and authors, like the Purdnas or the Hanuman 
Naf aka.... every one of the thirteen Bhasa plays.. .has the 
mark of originality. It is simply absurd to call plays like 
or A vf compilations. Macbeth Julius Ccesar 
remain works of Shakespeare even when they are adapted 
for the stage. ...we always find some original idea [ in these 
plays ] which presupposes an original poet and not a 
compiler’’.* Though there is a good deal of change in 
Dr. VVinternitz’s views regarding the authorship of these 
plays, he holds the same views about their not being 
compilations or adaptations. Says he : “ Plays like 

Orubhahga, Pancardtra and Bdlacarita, to say nothing 
of such works as the Svapnavdsavadatta and Pratijnd- 
Y augandhardy ana, or Avimaraka are original works, and 
cannot by any stretch of the term be designated as 

1 G. Safttri, Critical Study, pp. 79. 105>106; Potti, Malayalam Infcr. to 
Avi, 1 JBRAS, 1925, p. 134. It may, however, be noted that they prove only 
different reoensions of the play. See Dr. Sukthankar himself, op. cit., p. 138; 
Dr. Samp, Fmon, Intr., p. 98 ; Dr. Thomas, JRAS, 1928, pp. 877-899. S 
2, p. 254. 4 JRAS, 19-28, pp. 877-890. S Bhn^cmdt^ijnklya, 1925. preface, 

p. VII. 
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’Compilations’.” * Thus, these Trivandrum Bhasa , plays 
cannot be called adaptations, since, though dramatic 
works such as those of Kalidasa or Shakespeare “are 
specially liable to recast", “they do not thereby forfeit 
their connection with their original authors.” * 

Further, the Cakyars stage only select acts after 
giving different names to them, e. g. M ant rank a, 
dephdlikdnka, Malldnka, etc. with necessary changes." 
Hence the particular act would be adapted for the stage 
and not the whole dramatic work ; so whole dramas 
cannot be set aside as adaptations. We find that all the 
acts from our plays present the same features of style 
and thought, which is quite impossible if a particular 
act is from the stage edition and the remaining part from 
the original. It is but a natural conclusion, therefore, that 
our plays are not stage copies. Ddmaka Prahasanatn 
may be cited as the best instance of a compilation. 

The same argument may be used with regard to 
the Aicarya. Select scenes from this play also are 
enacted ; so why is it ascribed to Saktibhadra ? The 
Mattavildsa, Sdkuntala and Ndgdnatida also are not 
called adaptations though they form part of the repertory 
of Kerala actors. The Aicarya and Mrcch have different 
names for different acts given by the Cakyars, still they 
pass under the names of their respective authors. It 
seems that our plays are called adaptations simply because 
in addition to their being included in the CSkySr 
repertoire, they are anonymous ; and being so are thought 
capable of being assigned to any one as a common 
property. It is really the most unhappy thing that such 
should be the case with the works of the pioneer Indian 
dramatist. 

Though it was argued that a large number of plays 
form part of the "Kerala Nataka Cakra”, the term at present 
is confined only to Bhasa’s works in the Trivandrum 
series. Why is it that in spite of diligent research no 
further MSS of the so-called Kerala Nataka Cakra are 
discovered ? It may perhaps be that there are no 
separate plays that can be designated as Kerala Nataka 

1 BBBI, 6, p. 11. t Tbom»s, JRAS^ 1928, p. 877. See aleo WinteruUz, 
pretaoe, p. VII, and Tfiomae, JBAS, 1996, pp. 106-107. i 
Q. fiSQS, 8, p. aleo K. Bana PiebaroU, JBBA8, 1926, p. 260; 

BuSnth, ESOS, 8, pp. 112-114. 



Cakra ; that the Kerala actors, who are (Jailed dramatists 
by courtesy, were not original writers in Sanskrit ; arid 
that Sanskrit texts alone constituted what has been called 
Kerala NStaka Cakra. 

In spite of various articles elucidating the part the 
Cakyars played in the development of the Kerala stage, 
we as yet get no idea as to what they did with regard 
to the texts of Sanskrit works. As justly observed by 
Dr. Johnston, “it would also be desirable to know what 
liberties this school of actors took with the text of other 
plays already known to us in standard recensions ; for 
this would give us some measure of the extent to which the 
originals may have been manipulated for these acting 
versions.” ‘ From the fact that no light has yet been 
thrown on this point by any anti-Bhasaite Kerala scholar, 
which would at once have settled the controversy to a 
great extent, we are afraid, there do not seem to be any 
serious differences between the authors’ and the actors' 
versions of the same play. 

Why the anti-Bhasaites should not see the other 
way round is a thing that passes understanding. Why 
not take it that all the so-called peculiarities of the 
Kerala stage are imitations of and improvements on Bhasa 
after practical experience ? If these Trivandrum plays 
are really the stage versions of different Sanskrit plays, 
where are the originals of which these plays are mere 
adaptations ? Why is it that of the different dramatic 
pieces enacted by the professional players those of Bhasa 
only should be lost ? Supposing these Trivandrum pla)'s 
had in their prologues an explicit mention of Bhasa as 
their author, or by some good chance we come across 
MSS from the North of Bhasa plays identical with those 
published in the T. S. S., what about the traces of a later 
period, Kerala influence, etc. found in our plays by the 
antagonists ? The kind of evidence demanded by some 
of the non-believers for establishing the authenticity of 
the Trivandrum plays is of such a nature that it can 
never comeforth. 

Thus, all the above arguments would strongly and 
conclusively establish, it is hoped, that these plays are 
original compositions and cannot be called compilations 


1 lA, 6J, p. 96. 
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or adaptations by any amount of provincialism or flight 
of imagination. Minor changes are inevitable and might 
have been introduced by the CakySrs for conveniences of 
the stage. But that does not rob Bhasa of the authorship 
of these plays. It is a relief to read from an antagonist 
“Bhasa’s plays have come down to us almost intact with 
some omissions”.' 


t ?a»il nr, AiiV, 3, p. Cl, 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DATE OF BHASA. 

Chronology in the history of Indian literature is 
shrouded in mystery and in spite of the efforts of many 
research scholars, most of the riddles still remain unsolved. 
The problem of the date and birth-place of KalidSsa has 
engaged the attention of eminent Sanskritists for over 
a century and still we are without any date or place for 
the Shakespeare of India, that may be acceptable to all. 
One is rather tempted to quote the oft-repeated utterance 
of a celebrated American orientalist ; “All dates given in 
Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled down 
again.” ' 

The date of Bhasa is one of the most vexed 
questions in Indian chronology and one is surprised to 
find a difference of over fifteen hundred years in the 
earliest and latest dates ascribed to him by different 
scholars.’ We have already seen that these dramas are 
neither compilations nor adaptations, and also that the 
earliest reference to them by name is from Bana ( 7th 


1 Whituoy, Sanskrit Grammar, Leipzig, 1879, Intr. J Gf. R. Garbe, 
FesUjabe Jacobi, p. 137 ; Sukthankar, JBRAS, 36, p. 233 ; Kirata, Bbasa^s works, 
Marathi translation, pp. 315-216, Some of the name.s and date.s including now ones 
are given below : — 

Bhide, Bikshifcar, Ganapati Sastri ) 

Haraprasad Sastri, Khuporkar, 

Kirata and Tatake. ) ... 6th-4th century B. G. 

Jahagirdar, Kulkarni, Shembavnekar, 3rd century B. G. 

Ghaudhury, Dhruva andJayaswa) ... 2nd«-l8t century B. C. 


Konow, Ijindonau, Sarup, Suali, 

and Weller. ... 2nd century A. D. 


Banerji Sastri, Bhandarkar. Jacobi, 1 

Jolly and Koitb. i 3rd centui7 A, D, 


Le^ny and Wintornitz. 

Saiikar. 

Barnett, Devdhar, Hii*anRnda Sastri 
Nerurkar, Pisharoti and Saraswali. 
Kane and Raja. 

Hamavatar ^nna . 

Raddi Stistrl. 


4th century A. D. 

6tli or 6th century A. H. 


7tb century A. 1), 
9th oeutury A. D. 
30th century A. D. 
lUb contui’y A. D. 
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century A. D. ). Therefore all dates later than the 7th 
century assigned to Bhasa are clearly out of order. In 
coming at our own conclusions as to the problem 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE which fixes the upper limit 
of the date, may be considered first. 

1. Concerning the sources of the plays, we find 
that the epic and the Rdmayaiid plays are based on the 
two great epics, the Udayana plays are drawn from 
historical traditions, the Avimdraka from popular folklore 
(or preferably a Jdtaka story) and Xhe. Cdrudatta is 
possibly of the poet’s own creation. Now, Udayana; 
Pradyota and Darsaka are historical personages and their 
period has been generally accepted to l>e not later than 
the 6th century B. C.' The epics were certainly known 
before this period, though in a different form to that we 
have at present.' Avimaraka may be a legendary hero 
who can be placed before this period, and Carudatta also 
is not later. 

Thus, Bhasa dramas are not earlier than the 6th 
century B. C. 

2. We find some ‘historical data’ in the Pratijiid. 
Avi and Svapna. The Pratijnd enumerates the royal 
families of Northern India whose very memory would have 
been lost in the post-Mauryan period after their 
subjugation by Mahapadmananda of Magadha before 
384 B. C., and later by Candragupta, along with many 
small Gapa States. Bhasa’s mention of them shows that 
he must have been not far later in time than the period 
of the Nandas or Candragupta. The kingdom of Kasi 
mentioned in the Pratijiid and Avi had ceased to exist long 
before the 5th century B. C. Again, the poet is aware of 
Rajagrha as the capital of Magadha, rightly placed in 
DarSaka’s time, and it was transferred to P3.taliputra 
subsequently. The Cdrudatta, which has no historical 
background if stripped from the Mrcch mentions 
P§(aliputra in such a way as to raise doubts in the 
readers’ mind as to its being a capital.* We would not 


t Smith, EHI, pp. 38, 39, 6 % ; Rapson, CHI, pp. 311*313 ; Jayaswal, 
JA8B, pp. 267-369 ; Ghosh, OC, VIII, Summaiies, pp. 66-67 ; Ketkar, PrM^na 
pp. 140-148 ; Bhandarkar, Carm. LecL, pp. 69-71. S Cf. Haodonell, 
H8L, pp. 385, 309 ; Venkataraman, MB, 1914, p. 598. 0. V. Vaidyfi places^ the last 
ledaotion of the Mbh before third Century B. C. Cf. Upasafhhdra, p. 185: S Cf. 
H. Sastri, OC, V, p. 97 ; PB, 1929, p. 131 ; Bhide, 8vapm, Intr, p: 49. 
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be .f»r from right in holding the Car as depicting the 
eveots of the poet’s time. This would put the poft 
somewhere in the 5th or 4th century B. C. 

3. References to NSgavana, Vepuvana, RSjagrha 
and PStaliputra, all of which rose into prominence after 
Buddha’s time, as also to ^dkya^ram.aij,aka, 
N agnd^ama^ikd etc. clearly show that the poet lived 
after Buddha’s time, i. e. 6th century B. C., and hence 
Dr. G, Sastri’s attempt to place him in pre-Buddhistic 
times is not acceptable.' 

4. In the Prat (page 99) various Sdstras (treatises) 
are mentioned with the names of their respective authors : 

We do not agree with Mr. Sankar in holding that 
“the reference is not to specific treatises, but to the sciences 
and their mythical founders, Manu etc.’” That all these 
treatises actually existed has been vouched for from 
earliest times. 

The Vedas with their sub-heads are 
available even now and their composition is placed much 
before eighth century B. C. 

MSnaviya Dharmasastra is the original 
of our Manusmrti. Though the latter may have been 
composed according to some scholars in the second century 
A. D., there is no doubt as to the prevalence of the former 
since a very long time. Gautama, the oldest 
Dharmasutrak^ra according to Dr, Biihler, refers to Manu, 
doubtless to Manavlya DharmasSstra. Similarity between 
a Buddhist canonical work and the extant Manusmrti led 
MaxMiiller to think of the priority of Manu to the former 
which is earlier than the third century B. C." Thus 
Mdnaviyam Dharma§d strain may be placed some 
centuries anterior to the sixth century B. C. 

That the Yogaidstra has first been 
promulgated and practised by the great God Siva is quite 
well known. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has proved the 
existence of the LakuH^ sect for at least two thousand 
years and also that LakullSa was the last incarnation of 

1 Critical Study^ pp. 68-09. t PrcbUm qf Bhdaay AMV, 2, p. 42. 8 

MaxMtUler, SBJS^ X, Intr. Jolly, JRceht und Sitte^ pp> 5-6, places GautamA in the 
Oftli or sixth century B. 0., and the Mdnaviya JDharmoifdstra is earlier, since 
Oautamo refem to it. 
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Mahesvara, the propounder of Yoga.' This ^dstra, 
tnerefore, roughly belongs to the period we have assigned 
to the Manavlya DharmasSstra. 

The science of politics by Bfhaspati 
is referred to in the Mbh and Kautilya in his ArthaiSstra 
expressly says that he has laid it under contribution.’ It 
is, therefore, quite old and being earlier than the fourth 
century B. C., it may have been composed some centuries 
earlier. A small treatise published by Dr. Thomas in 
the Punjab Oriental Series is not the work referred to 
above. Bdrhaspatya Arthaidstra is yet to be discovered. 

, also, like the previous works is yet to 
be unearthed. In the. Catalogue of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College there exists a Sraddhakalpa ascribed to Prajapati, 
and Pracetas is a Prajapati ( Manu, I. 35 ). So, perhaps, 
the work in the Sanskrit Cpllege may have some 
connection with the Pracetasa Sraddhakalpa.* Prdcetas 
Smrti is cited in many legal works. Nothing militates 
against placing this work in the period we have assigned 
to the works we have considered above. 

Lastly we come to which has been 

the focus of a sharp controversy. The articles by Dr. 
Keith and Dr. Sukthankar on the point make it 
sufficiently clear that the work cannot refer to the 
Manubhdsya of Medhatithi ( tenth century A. D, ).* In 
the first place, the context is against such an interpretation. 
Separate ^dstras are mentioned and there is no place 
for a commentary therein. Again, all the ^dstras 
mentioned along with this Nydyaidstra are of a hoary 
antiquity and the natural presumption is that the 
Nydyaidstra must also belong to the same period. There 
is no authority, further, for holding the Manubhdsya as a 
Nydyaidstra. The parallel instance from the Mbh of 
the separation of a text from its commentary by the 
interposition of a different work adduced by Dr. Barnett 
is imperfect as shown by Dr. Keith.’ In 1920, MM. 

1 JBBAS, 22, pp. 151-167 ; also Mbh, Sa/niiparva, 349, vv 64-67 ; Cf. 
Bhagavadajjuklya, p. 76. t Mbh, ^dntiparva, 59, w 59, 75, 76, 81-84. Kauf. 
Arlh, p. 1 I and also pp. 6, 29, 03, 177, 192, 875. Banexji 

Sastri {JBORSt 1923, p. 67) seems to take Brhaspati as the customary designation 
ol Kautilya, but both cannot he identified since Kautilya definitely refers to Brhaspati 
as distinct from Kautilya {Arthaidsira, above references). 3 Keith, BSOS, 3t p. 
626 n. 4. 4 Keith, 3808, 3, pp. 295, 628-625; Sukthankar, JBBAS, 1925, 

pp. 181-132 ; also Winternita, CB, Oec. 1924, p. 348. 3 Barnett, B808, 3, 
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Vidyabhusana identified this Medhatithi with Gautama, 
since “in the Mahdhhdrata we find that Medhatithi and 
Gautama were the names of one and the same person, 
one being his proper name and the other his family 
name”.* Gautama is credited with the composition of 
a Nydyaidstra, and ‘Nyaya’, prima facie means ‘logic’. 
Placing the name of a tenth century commentator in 
the mouth of a prehistoric personage such as Ravana, 
is such an obviously absurd anachronism that even the 
plagiarist of the tenth or eleventh century would blush to 
plead guilty of the charge. Again, by identifying 
Medhatithi’s Nydyaidstra with the Manubhdsya, we make 
Rama, the hero of the play, liable to be considered as a 
person below average understanding since he could not 
detect such a simple blunder in the speech of Ravana, 
as would appear from the former’s acceptance of this 
obvious catch without any comment. Ravana is certainly 
not represented as a ‘braggart’; for, the poet, evidently 
a devout Vaisnava, would not picture his hero as not 
being able to know what an average spectator would 
immediately understand. The mentioning of the 
Barhaspatya Arthaidstra and MShesvara Yogaidstra^ 
where the plagiarist could easily have specified Kautiliya 
Arthaidstra and Patanjala Yogaidstra, are against 
identifying Nydyaidstra with Manubhdsya. The poet 
evidently wants to create an atmosphere of antiquity. 

All these texts are very old, ‘of venerable age’ and 
may safely be placed prior to the sixth century B. C.* 

The Pratijhd mentions ‘Hastisiksa.’ No such work 
is found in Sanskrit literature ; but it may be presumed to 
be very old. 

LANGUAGE AND PRAKRIT EVIDENCE, 

if properly studied, would land us into safe chronological 
limits. Meerwarth suggests this as a criterion 
to determine from the style of a particular period, 
the age of any given work. But, unfortunately as noted 

pp. 630-631 ; Keith, BSOS, 3, pp. 633-636. 

1 History of Indian Logic, p. 18. This interpretation has been accepted by 
Keith, Wintemitz, Paranjape, Devdhar, etc. t Prof. Kane who stated that the 
ilydy^asira of Medhatithi was the Manubhdsya, in 1920 ( VJV, 1920, p. 100 ) is not 
satisfied with the evidence brought forth and still doubts the equation, Medhfttithi- 
Qautama ( Letter dated ll-6<32 ). His argument that Gautama is not referred to as 
Medhfttithi in any work on Nydyaidstra is strong enough ; but the identity of the tWo 
is the only solution of the absurdity created by bringing in Medhatithi’s Manubhdsya, 
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by Prof. Pisharoti, “constituent elements of style of any 
age” are yet “to be analysed” and hence no theorizing 
can be based under this head.* The following observations 
are tentatively put in the hope of seeing whether they 
help in some way in arriving at some date. 

Archaisms or solecisms in contravention of PSpini 
cannot assign to an author a date anterior to the grammarian 
as observed by Dr. G. Sastri.* Papini should be placed 
according to Dr. Bhandarkar before the 7th century B. C.* 
So Bhasa is later than the seventh century B. C. From 
the flowing tone of Bhasa’s Sanskrit and the conversational 
style of his dialogues which are short, easy, graceful 
and colloquial, we are inclined to think that Sanskrit was a 
spoken language in Bhasa’s time, and so we place Bhasa 
after Papini before the latter’s grammar got a strong 
foothold, and possibly before Katyayana ( 350 B. C. ). 

The following words also show the same date 
approximately. ‘Mahabrahmapa’ in a good sense is 
found in ancient literature ( Bfhad Up. ii. 19. 22 ), while 
in later times the word has degenerated, meaning ‘a 
funeral priest.’ ‘Aryaputra’ is used in these dramas 
in the sense of a ‘prince’, which is found in Asokan 
inscriptions. Later dramatic works use the term as a 
form of address by wife to her lord. ‘Yavanika’ in these 
plays means ‘a veil’ and not ‘curtain’, which meaning was 
attached to the word probably after Greek influence. 
These words tend to show the antiquity, if not the exact 
date, of the plays.* 

Considerations of METRICS AND PRAKRIT, if 
properly pursued, ought to simplify the problem. The 
problem of Prakrit has been much obscured by the mass 
of literature grown around it. We have considered these 
problem selsewhere in this book, but they do not lead us 
to any definite conclusion. It may, however, be safely 
stated that the data furnished by these do not, at any 
rate, militate against the atmosphere of antiquity that 
the facts we are now considering imply. 

Closely allied to the language question is the study of 
these plays from the point of DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE. 


1 Ifoerwarth./iSB, 1917, p. 379; PuharoU, IHQ, 1, p. 881. t Critkia 
Study, pp.63-66. I 18. EHD, p. 8; for Kitjijran*, lUd, p.7. 4 JajrMwal, 

jA8B,ms,y.m. 
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Positive evidence as to the antiquity of B h a r a t a’s 
Ndfyaidstra is lacking and there are many interpolations 
and possibly revisions in the text. It is extremely 
doubtful, if this Natyaidstra^ even if it existed in Bh^sa’s 
time, was in the same form, as we have it today. PSpini 
mentions Natasutras' and further, Bhasa is credited with 
having written a Ndtyaidstra.* This also forms part of 
a later chapter, but as no definite chronological data are 
forthcoming, dramatic technique does not help us in 
coming to a definite date. 

SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 

reflected in the works also constitute a factor in fixing the 
date of the plays within certain limits. Only a few such 
cases of known date will be dealt with below. 

*. A custom of throwing sand in the enclosures of 
temples is recorded in the Prat ( Act III, pp. 54, 59) and 
according to MM. Haraprasad Sastri, this is found in 
Apastamba’s work only, belonging to the fifth century 
B. C.* This fact shows the author of these plays to 
have flourished in a period not far from Apastamba. 

ii. From the Pratijnd and Svapna^ we find that 
Udayana did not think Avanti and Magadha in any way 
inferior in social status to himself, from the fact of his 
contracting marital relations with princesses of those 
countries. That Sindhusauvira was not looked upon as of 
mixed origin, is evident from NSrada’s coming to 
Kuntibhoja, a relative of Sugfhlta, a king of Sindhusauvira, 
and also consenting to the marriage of the former’s 
daughter with Avimaraka, a Sauvira prince. Baudhayana 
has dubbed the residents of Avanti, Anga, Magadha, 
SurSstra, Sindha, Sauvira, as of mixed origin and out of 
ArySvarta. Baudhayana belongs to the seventh century 
B. C. ( M. 41, p. 230 ).* The treatment accorded by Bhasa 
to these inhabitants shows that they were freed of the taint 
attached to them and were included in ArySvarta. Some 
period must have elapsed between Baudhayana and Bhasa 
for such a change, and two or three centuries would not 

1 P&nini, IV, 3, 100-101. % Kmth, flfD, p. 106 ; Sarap, Vision^ Intr. p, 

07 ; ArthadyoUnik&, a oommenkary on SdkutUala speaks of it. % OC, V, p. 97 ; 
PB, 1999, p. 181. For Ipastamba*s date, Kane, History cf Dharma^im, I, p. 40 
< 600-800 B. 0. ); Jolly, Becht and SiUe, p. 3 ( 500-400 B. G. ). 4 Of. Bhide, 

^oofHki, Intr. pp. 16-17. For Baudh&yana's date, Kane, C)p. CiT., p. 80 ( 600-900 
B. 0. ); Jolly, Qp. Cit p, 4 ( 000-600 B. 0. ), 
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be unreasonable. Bhasa, therefore, comes to somewhere 
between the fifth and the fourth century B. C. : . 

Hi. The Avimdraka shows that marriages between 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity, e. g. those with 
maternal uncle’s or aunt’s daughter, were recognized in 
those days. Manu looks down upon such a custom and 
so does KumSrila. The Mahdbhdrata mentions Arjuna’s 
marriage with his maternal uncle’s daughter. So the custom 
seems to be fairly ancient, testifying to the antiquity of the 
drama.’ Perhaps the portion in the present version of 
the Manusmrti condemning such marriages was not 
there in ancient times, as the composition of the 
Manusmrti is placed between the second century B. C. and 
the second century A. D. 

iv. The ethos of the Brahmanical system, 

f lorification of sacrifices, contemptuous attitude towards 
luddhists and Jains, point to a period not far off froni 
the origin of these religious systems. Buddhism and 
Jainism do not seem to have obtained a sway either over 
the ruling Princes or over the public when these plays 
were written. This places Bhasa at a point very near the 
sixth century B. C. 

V. The Prat, Svapna and Pratijnd testify to the 
fact of avagunthana ( veiling ) system being current 
among ladies. The veil could be done away with on 
some specified occasions.’ Belief in black art and magic 
is seen from the Avi, and almost the same masters are 
mentioned as in Kautilya.’ This shows that our poet 
is at least a contemporary of Kautilya, if not earlier, 
showing thereby, the fourth century B. C. as the later limit. 

In dealing at length later on with the sociological 
conditions as revealed from Bhasa’s works, we have 
given parallel references from the Kautiliya Artha&dstra 
and the Jdtakas and this shows that BhSsa belongs to the 
fifth or the fourth century B. C. 

bharatavAkyas 

in these plays are not uniform, except in stating the 

1 Of. Hindu Exogamy, p. 14, Oopdjdtaka. Kum&rila, however, in hia 
Tantra Vdrtika tries to justify Arjuna’s marriage with Subhadra as she was not, 
according to Kum&rila, Arjuna’s Matula Kany&. Sdbarabhd^ya, Vol. I., Poona, p. 
glO. f 5«wma, p. 140? Pratijnd, p, bO; Prat,y* 86 , also I. p. 101 , t. 

36 ; Car, p. 3 Avi, p. 46 ; Arthaid$tra, XIV, 148, p. 419. 
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territorial limits of the kingdom of a R&jasimha,' . The 
prayer is varied, being in some mnms and in others 
snrR!i These variations unmistakably show vicissitudes in 
the political career of the king and cannot be due to the 
influence of a particular school. These dramas have 
already been found to be free from the handling of Kerala 
dramatists. Hence identification with Pan4ya and Pallava 
kings does not arise.* Opinion is almost unanimous over 
the point that Rajasiihha is not the proper name of a 
king. Sten Konow has identified the king with Ksatrapa, 
Rudrasimha I, Dhruva with Sunga Pusyamitra, Jayaswal 
with Kapva Narayana and Bhide with Udayi.* Now the 
first line of the Bharatavdkyas indicates that the whole 
of Northern India, bounded by Vindhya and Himavat, 
was under the sceptre of one king. The upshot of our 
investigations on internal evidence shows the fifth or the 
fourth century B. C. as the period of the poet. Candragupta 
is said to be the first monarch to bring under his sway the 
whole of Northern India. But we think that Ugrasena 
Nanda may be said in a sense to deserve the appellation. 
MM. Haraprasad Sastri also identifies Rajasirnha, with- 
out mentioning any name, with “one of the Nandas”.* It 
will be shown later in this chapter that Bhasa must be 
placed before Kautilya, and hence before Candragupta 
also. Therefore, Bharatavdkyas show the poet to have 
lived earlier than the fourth century B. C. 

The cumulative effect of all the factors considered 
under ‘Internal evidence’ is therefore to place the period 
of these plays between the fifth and the fourth century B. C. 

In turning to the EXTERNAL EVIDENCE we 
are treading on unsettled grounds. Kautilya, Kalidasa 
and Siidraka among others, come forward to give 
testimony in this respect. And there is a sharp controversy 
regarding their own dates. We have, therefore, followed 
what appeared to us to be a sound view, and have assigned 
Kautilya to the fourth century B. C., Kalidasa to the first 
century B, C., and regarding the date and identification of 

1 Barnett, JRAS, 1919, p. 93S ; Kavi, JABBS, 3 , p. 143 ; Kane, VJV, 
1920, p. 99; etc. 2 Konow, ID, pp. ; Dhruva, SvapnaM Stmdari^ Intr., pp. 
12, 30'69 ; Jayaswal, JASB, 1919, pp. 204-265; Bhide, Svapna, Intr., pp. 40-41. 5 

Ganapati Sastri, Critical Studp, p. 54, footnote. Dr. Ghoshal in fact describes 
Ugrasena Mah&padma as '*the founder of the first real Indian Elmpire.'* (HD, Ootr, 
1980, p. 488). C£. also Deb, JASB, 1988, pp. 849-350 ; Bkandarkar, Dorm. Deci, 
1919, p. 85. 
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Sfidraka we prefer not to complicate matters by our own 
conclusions, though it may be stated that ^Qdraka appears 
to have preceded KSlidilsa. In a subsequent chapter we 
shall prove the priority of the Car to the Mfcch without 
entering into the discussion of the date and authorship 
of the latter, as it is not necessary for our purposes/ 

Now, we have already treated the direct evidence 
furnished by Bspa, Dandin, Abhinavagupta, RSmacandra 
and Gupacandra, SSradStanaya, Bhojadeva, Sagaranandin 
and SarvSnanda, which covers a period from the seventh 
century A. D. to the twelfth century A. D. Other literary 
references not dealt with earlier, and belonging to this 
and later periods will, for the sake of convenience, be 
given in an appendix. Among the references from or to 
the Trivandrum plays in the works of authors subsequent 
to BSna, we have dealt with only the important writers 
as also those about whose quotations there is a difference 
of opinion. We shall begin with the KUNDAMALA 

of DINNAGA(? DHIRANAGA) and proceed in an 
ascending chronological order. The Kundamdld at one 
time was taken to have been composed somewhere in the 
earlier part of the fifth century A. D., and we also 
contributed to the view ; ’ but later on, it has been proved 
that the author of the work is Dhlranaga or ViranSga, and 
that no reference to the Kundamdld earlier than the 12th 
century A. D. has been found.’ A comparison between 
the Kundamdld and Uttarardmacarita and a close 
examination of the two works has convinced us that the 
author of the Kundamdld is the borrower. 

In the Kundamdld, there is a passage in which 
is mentioned with regard to Da§aratha. 

wwn- 

Kundamal&t Daksim Bh. Series p. 10. 

1 We have, however, written a short note on the 'Authorship of the 
Mfechakatiha\ in. Chap. VI. We submitted a paper on the "Authorship and Date 
of the Mfiehal^ika** to the Ninth All>India Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum ; 
the same has been accepted for publication in the JAHRS. 2 Kundamdld^ Daksina 
BhAratl Series, Intr., p. vi ; JUB^ 3, p. 179. S K. A. Subramania Iyer, 
Eimd4mSld and the Uttararamacarita, OC^ Vll, pp* 91-07 on p. 97. 

4 qw «pw, uufiRiHn wqr iw 

aifwni:, m 
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Prof. Mankad takes it as referring to the Pratima} 
There is absolutely nothing to be found in the Rdmayana 
about statue-houses, nor is there any other reference in 
Sanskrit literature excepting the Prat that would render 
) intelligible. So we must take in these 
words a clear reference to the Prat. Prof. Kane, on the 
other hand, finds the above explanation “very far from 
convincing”.* Though nothing prevents the author from 
improving on the Rdmayaiia, particular reference to the 
iuirusd of reminds one of Bhasa and all 

that he says about the upkeep of statue-houses, especially 
as the latter’s works were in circulation at the period in 
which the Kundantdld was composed. With due deference, 
we beg to differ from Prof. Kane. 

VAMANA in his KAVYALAMKARASUTRAVBTTI 
( IV. 3. 25 ) quotes a verse : 

HTsqtd g ^ ii 

as an instance of Vydjokti. The same verse occurs in 
the Svapna IV. 3. with such slight variations, as quoting 
from memory may involve, for example wm for and 
for It will not be denied that the verse in its 

context in the play serves as a great illustration of 
Vydjokti. 

In the first adhyaya of the fifth adhikarana there is 
found a stanza ( IV. 1.3) 

mat 

which occurs in the Car (1.2) and Mrcch (1.9), That 
Vamana was familiar with the Mrcch is seen from another 
quotation ^ *niT Tiwn i ( IV. 3. 23 ) from the 

latter. Vamana’s quotation tallies more with the Car than 
with the Mfcchf and hence it will not be unreasonable to 
suppose that he quotes from memory from the Car. We 
have shown in a later chapter that the Mrcch is an 
enlarged version of the Car, and so the occurrence of 
that verse in the former does not stand a gainst our 

1 ABI. 9. pp. S3d-88i ; 19, pp. 97-88. t ABI, 10, p. 189. 
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conclusion. Vamana’s testimony, therefore, proves the 
existence of the SvaSna and Car before the eighth century 
A. D. 

In the second adhyaya of the same adhikarana 
the passage ift etc. is cited as an ungrammatical 

pirayoga on V. 2. 13, and the correctness of is 

examined. Now this happens to be the fourth pdda of 
identical verses found in the Pratijnd (IV. 2.) and 
Kautillya Arthaidstra (X. 3, p. 368). Apart from the 
question whether the verse originally belonged to Bhasa 
or Kautilya, it would be natural to suppose that Vsmana 
is quoting from a literary work ( Kdvya ) and not from a 
work on politics. Besides, we know that Vamana was 
acquainted with two other works of Bhasa ( viz. the Svapna 
and Cdr.) which proves their existence before the eighth 
century A. D. 

Then comes BHAMAHA, whom Dr. T. G. Sastri 
unsuccessfully tries to place in the first century B. C. He 
belongs to the seventh or the eighth century A. D.' 

In the fourth pariccheda of his Kdvydlamkdra, 
Bhaniaha quotes {IV. 42 ) 

rm 3?i: i 

as an instance of Nyayavirodha. This has been taken 
to refer to the following speech of Hamsaka from the 
Pratijnd ( p. 13 ) ’ : — 

w? wn{T ffl, %T, rm «r awt • 

Bhamaha gives the whole situation in stanzas 38-45 
of the same pariccheda, and it will clearly show that it 
is quite different from that detailed in the Pratijnd. To 
give only a few notable differences : the elephant as 
described in the work criticized by Bhamaha is a faked one 
covered by leather, while that in Bhasa is real; the 
soldiers are placed in the body of the mechanical elephant 
by Bhamaha’s author, while in Bhasa they are concealed 
in surrounding thickets ; VatsarSja in Bhamaha’s author 
is fighting alone, Bhasa places twenty soldiers with him ; 
the incident takes place according to Bhamaha’s author 

1 Ease, Sdhitya Darpana^ Intr,, pp. XXV, -XLI on p. XXXIX ; Raddi 
SMtid, yjV, 47, pp. Hirananda SaBtri, MA8I, 28, pp. 12-18. 2 O. 

SaatrS, Cri^ieal Study, pp. 21-^2; Samp, Vision, Intr., p. 40; Banerji Sastri, 
JBOB8, 1923, pp. 79-80 ; Sankar, AMV, 2, p. 46. 
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on the boundary of Vatsa country, while in the PtatijAa 
it takes place in the NSgavana of Avanti. Thus it is 
clear that Bhamaha directs his criticism against a different 
work and not the Pratijnd. Years ago» Prof. Kane 
suggested that the criticism referred to the Bfhatkathd} 
But now thanks to the publication of the MSS of different 
works from the South, we are in a position to identify 
the work which formed the object of Bhamaha’s attack, 
it seems that the criticism applies in all particulars to the 
incidents as described in the Vittdvdsavadatta ( being 
published in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras ) 
which, as we have shown, may be the Unmdda. The 
situation and incidents mentioned by Bhamaha are all 
found in the Vina. The similarity between Bhamaha 
and the Pratijnd, as noted by Prof. Dhruva, is merely 
‘accidental’.* 

Mr. V. Venkatarama Sarma in his introduction to 
the Abhi^eka ( p. v ) states that ILANKOVADIGAL in 
the CILAPPADIKARAM, an ancient Tamil poem of 
the second century A. D., mentions one Bdlacarita 
Ndtaka, which treats of the story of Srlkfsna in the 
following words : — “mayavanudan rammu n a d i y a 
Bdlacaritaindtakangalil venedunkat Pinnai yodadiya 
kuravai yadutum". ( Cilappadikaram edited by M. 
Svaminatha Aiyer, 1920, Madras, page 442 ). We are 
obliged to Mr. Sankar for supplying us with a transliter- 
ation and translation of the passage.* For easy reference 
we herewith append his transliteration and translation : — 
“Ayarpadiyil erumanrattu Mayavan udan tan mun adiya 
bdlacaritai-ndtakangalil vel nedum kat Pinnaiyodu 
adiya kuravai adutum yam enrSl”. He translates : “She 
said, ‘let us dance the Kuravai dance, which Krsna of old 
in Gokula on the refuse-heap danced with Pinnai of lance- 
long eyes, among the many dances played with him and 
before him in the frolic of childhood”. Mr. Sankar further 
writes that there is no reference to the Bdlacarita, and 
that two commentators support him in his interpretation. 
Prof. Dikshitar also thinks likewise.* The passage speaks, 
of the Kuravai dance which Krspa of old danced in 
Gokula. Being quite ignorant of the Southern 

1 VJV, 1920, p. 98 : also Sahiiyadarpatfa, Intr., pp. XXXVIII-XXXIX. 
2 PradhSnanl PratijM, p. 27. S 1& his letter dated 7-8-82. 4 In his letter 

dated 26-10-34. 
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vernaculars, we are not competent to hazard any guess ; 
but supported as we are by a South Indian Scholar, we 
think that the word ' Bdlacarita’ in the passage is 
purposely used, suggesting the drama of that name. 

It may be contended that the reference may be to 
another Bdlacarita ; but we have not yet come across any 
other Bdlacarita, and again, especially in dramatic 
literature two works bearing identical titles are not found. 
We think there is no reason to infer the existence of 
another Bdl by Bhasa dealing with Rama’s childhood. 
The verse quoted by Visvanatha in his SdhityadarPana 
as from a Bdlacarita, viz. 

(Kane's Edition^ App. E., p. 73 ). 

may very well find a place in our play. It is the 
commentator of the Sdhityadarpana that has given the 
reference (which made MM. Dr. G. Sastri to postulate 
the existence of another Bdl by Bhdsa )’ in his prefatory 
remarks attached to the verse, which read as follows : — 
?W and it is quite possible that he may 

not be right. The reference ought to have been sr% 

I We locate the stanza etc. in our 

text at p. 42 after the last speech by Damodara and before 
the stage direction ( i ) There is an 
occasion for the concern shown by Samkarsana for the 
safety of Damodara : Cf. again in 

Saraicarsana’s speech on page 49 ; and further, Damodara 
has been addressed as ‘Vatsa’ by Samkarsana. So we 
think the verse fits in well with the context shown and 
hence the commentator on the Sdhityadarpana is 
unhappily wrong. There are many instances of such 
mistakes by commentators.’ Thus, assigning a suitable 

1 Critical Study y p. 21. 2 Khuperkar, however, reads for 

in I { LokaAik^ana, 6, p. 326). cf. also the 

Sdhityadarpaimy com. Kamacarana, Bombay, 1922, p, 804. S There are many 
instances of similar mistakes by commentators, e. p. st. 96 from Damodaragupta*s 
Kufftiv^mata has been quoted in the Kdvya PrakaAa { X. 462 ) as an illustration 
of Ati4ayokti, but most ofthe commentators on the Kdvya Prakdia are wrong in 
tracing the quotation. According to Kamalakara Bhatta, the verse is from the 
Mdlati-Mddhavay while Mahe^vara wrongly reading Malavi for Malatl in the verse, 
refers it to the Mdlavikdgnimitra. etc. is given in the Kdvya Prakdia 

( X. 458 ) as an illustration of Prativastdpama ; but one commentator takes the verse 
as the speech of Yatsaraja to Batnavall^ while another takes it as the lamentation of 
the Panfavas after Draupad! was engaged as Sairandhr!. Prof. Paranjape has given 
many instances in his introduction to the Pratimdy pp. XX<XXIII. 
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place for the verse obviates the necessity of an awkward 
inference ( of the existence of two dramatic works bearing 
identical titles), which these very Bhasaites were at pains 
to dislodge while dealing with the Svapna. 

Further, our Bdl is known as the earliest version of 
the Krspa story on account of the absence of the erotic 
element which is a characteristic of the later description 
of Radha and GopIs.‘ Dr. Konow would “safely ascribe 
the Bdl to an early date”.’ In view of these statements 
therefore, and also on account of the absence of another 
Bdl^ we think, we are not far from right in taking the 
Tamil work as referring to our Bdl. 

Asvaghosa’s date is not yet settled, but none would 
place him later than the second century A. D. Asvaghosa’s 
BUDDHACARITA contains one verse ( XIII. 60); 

which is almost identical in expression with Bhasa’s 
Pratijnd ( I. 18 ) ; 

In considering and evaluating these verses we are 
treading on delicate grounds where there is an ample scope 
for difference of opinion. It is a matter of taste only. 
Aesthetic beauty of a particular verse can be appreciated 
by some, while it may fail to appeal to others. Thus, in 
the present case, Dr. Sastri takes Bhasa’s verse to be 
original from its easy and graceful flow; while Mr, Sankar 
takes A^vaghosa’s verse to be free and direct.’ Subjective 
considerations, therefore, must be supplemented by other 
objective reasons. Prakrits of Bhasa show an earlier 
period ; and the profuse use of short metres and pre- 
Bharata dramatic technique are in favour of the priority of 
Bhasa to Asvaghosa, 

Next, we come to Kalidasa.* The celebrated poet 

1 Wellet., Die Abenteuer des Knaben Krischfuij p. 13. 2 lA, 

49, p. 234. i G. Sastri, Critical Study ^ p. 48 ; Sankar, AMVy 8, p. 63. 4 To do 

some justice to the problem of the date of Kalidasa at least 100 pages will be 
required, and the determination of the date in detail is not thought necessary. 
Main lines of our argument will merely be indicated here with reference to the recent 
contributions on the subject. There was a difference of some 1200 years between the 
earliest and latest dates assigned to K&liddsa but the Mandasoie inscription rules out 
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in the prologue to the Malavikdgnimitra pays a tribute 
to Bhasa of ‘established renown’. His use of ^ 
in describing himself in contradistinction to BhUsa and 
other famous poets indicates the lapse of a considerable 
period between the two. Further, there are to. be seen 
many faint Bhasa echoes in the works of Kalidasa.* 
Court life of the kings in Bhasa is much simpler than in 
the plays of Kalidasa.* These tend to show that Bhasa 
was quite well known by the first century B. C. and hence 
was considerably earlier. 

Then comes Sodraka,* the author of the 
Mrcchakatika. There occur various similarities, 
conceptual and verbal, between the Car and the Mrcch, 
and in a later chapter we have attempted to prove the 
priority of the Car to the Mrcch. 

Finally, we come to Kautilya’s Artha&dstra, which, 
according to us, places us in possession of the later limit 
for the date of Bhasa. We prefer to follow Prof. Kane, 


all dates subsequent to the 6th century A. D. Prof. Shembavanekar’s articles on the 
subject pp. 232-246) sets many doubts at rest, and clearly shows the 

existence of a Vikramaditya, son of Mnhcndraditya, in the Ist century B. C., 
confirming the traditional date. CowelPs theory as to the indebtedness of Kalidasa, 
was vitiated by the presumption of the priority of A^vaghosa and the comparisons by 
Prof. Ohattopadhyaya {All, Univ, Studies, 2,pp.80~114) and Prof. Ray (Sdlcuntala, 
Intr., pp. 19-28; conclusively proves Kalidasa to be the model and fountain oif 
inspiration for ASvaghosa. Dr. Pathak’s theory about the Hunas based on a wrong 
variant, and again, it is shown that the Hunas were known to the Indians from pretty 
early times (J17B, 1, p. 245: All, Univ. Studies, pp. 126-133; pp.93-102 

SdkurUdla, Intr., p.81. It is not necessary to take the Meghaduta as the work of 
another Kalidasa as Prof, Dhruva argues ( Pardkrawianl Prosddi, Intr., pp.26-27 ; 
Thakkar Lecture, pp. 229-236 Dinnaga theory is also untenable on various grounds 
(Ohattopadhyaya, All, Univ, Studies, pp. 164-167). Kaumud\ Mahotsava 
Sarma, IHQ, 10, pp. 763-766 ; 11, pp. 147-148 ; OC, VIII, Summaries, pp. 25-26 ; 
Mankad, ABI, 16, pp. 165-157) and Padyacuddmanl (Intr. by K. Sastri) also confirm 
the first century B. C. theory. The religious, social, political, astronomical etc., 
conditions, as well as the language and Prakrit evidence ( Bay, Sdkuntala, Intr., 
pp. 1-19 ; 28-30 ; Vaidya, Lolcaiik^ana, 7, pp. 9-17 ; K. Ray, Evolution of Gitd, pp. 
201-222, Dhruva, Thakkar Lectures, pp. 207-213 ; and Apte, Kane, Paranjape, etc. ) 
point to the same period. Prof. Shembavanokar’s article further brings out the 
hollowness of the Gupta theory in that the Guptas were avowed Vaisnavas ( JUB, 1, 
p. 238) ; Candragupta II was not the first Vikramaditya ( Ib. p. 280 ) ; all the ^astras 
that Kalidasa was acquainted with belong to the pre-Gupta,, even the pre-Christian 
period (Ib. p. 241) ; beyond a few isolated inscriptions there is no literary composition 
that can authoritatively be ascribed to the Gupta period, *the Augustan period, of 
Sanskrit literature* ( Ib. p. 242). Thus the first century B. C. theory must be 
aoceptedf as stated by Prof. Shembavanekar, **until some historical evidence of an 
unimpeachable character is brought to light*’ (Ib. p. 245 ). 

1 . G. IBastri, Critical Study, pp. 35-86, 40-47 ; Paranjape, Sahityasathgraha, 
I, pp. 157*>160. t Wintemitz, Problems, p. 122. 8 Many orientalists seem to 

Imld the opinion that Sudraka preceded Kalidasa : cf. Belvalkar, OC, I, p. 204 ; 
Konow, ID, p. 57 ; Wintemitz, CB, Dec. 1924, p. 384 ; V. Smith, EHI. p. 824n ; 
Kavi, Avantisundarikatha, Intr, pp. 8-10 ; Caturbhditi, Intr., pp. ii-iii ; etc. The 
view of some European orientalists that the Mfcch was the earliest Sanskrit dramai 
also tdla the same story.. 
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Dr. Bhandarkar, Dr. Jayaswal, Dr. N. N. Law, Dr. 
Ganapati Sastri, Dr. Jacobi and a number of other 
scholars in identifying Kautilya with the Brahmin minister 
of Candragupta Maurya of the fourth century B. C.‘ It 
is interesting to note in this connection that tho§,e of the 
pro-Bhasaites who assign a late date for Kautilya regard 
Bhasa’s verse as the original source ; while Kautilya is 
credited with originality by those who place him in the 
fourth century B. C.* The passage : 

anftf »ratr;— 

<9 %n: qrWfa *nf>5t i 

sfft ^ ^ 5T II 

(Arthaidstra, X. S^pp. 367-368) 

occurs as a quotation in the Artha^dstra, but the source 
is not mentioned. It is presumed by some that the 
quotation may be from a Smrti now lost.* The second 
verse occurs in the Pratijnd ( I V. 2 ) in the same connection 
as a war-song to encourage the soldiers. It would seem 
fairly unlikely at first sight that Canakya should quote from 
a piece of dramatic literature. But at times we meet with 
proverbial sayings from dramas in non-secular scientific 
works given as pramanas ; e. g. etc. in the 

Tantravdrtika of Kumarila.* Kautilya found the quota- 
tion quite appropriate and hence incorporated it in his 
book. Had the quotation been from a Smrti, the author 
would certainly have mentioned the name of the Smrti 
or at least in general terms The inference as to 

Manuniti being the source of Kautilya arose out of the 
suggestion of a commentator on the Artha^dstra ; but 
the commentator seems to be venturing a guess “which 
is not based on any authority”.* The evidence of the 


1 Kane, ABI^ 7, pp. 85-100 ; Bhandarkar, ABI, 7, pp. 65-84 ; Jayaswal, 
Hindu Foliti/f App. 1 ; Ganapati Sastri Critical Study, p. 25 ; Dikshitar, Mauryan 
Polity, y. 19; Sama Sastri, Artha^dstra, Intr., and preface to the translation, pp. 
VII-XXXIII ; Fleet, ArthaAdsira, Eng. trans,, 1929, pp. V-VI ; Thomas, CHI, 
1, pp. 467-ff. B. Mukerjee, Studies in Indian J^lity, preface. 2 Samp, Kautilya 
(2nd centui^ A. D.) the borrower, Vision, Intr., p. 41 ; Keith, Kautilya (4th 
oentdry A. D. ) the ^rrower, SD, p. 102 ; Banerjl Sastri, Kautilya ( 4th century 
B. C. ) the original, JB0B8, 1923, p, 65 ; Sankar. Kautilya ( 4th century B. G, ) the 
original, AMV, 2, p. 52. 3 B. Kavi, OC, III. p. 82 ; Kuppuswami Sastri, licarya, 

Intr., pp. 22-2 8.^ 4 Sdbarabhd^ya, Vol. I., Xiianda4rama S. S., Poona, No. 97, p. 
207. f. ft ooours in idkurUala, 1. 19. 5 Dikshitar, Hindu Adm, 

Ins, p. 126 n.2. It is interesting to note that Dr. Jayaswal also approved this 
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Pratimd where Kautilya is not mentioned but his 
predecessor Bfhaspati is enumerated, is against the 
priority of the latter. 

Thus the external evidence places the fourth century 
B. C. as the later limit. 

The cumulative effect of the internal and external 
evidence is to place Bhasa in the fifth or the fourth century 
B. C. Dr. Banerji Sastri has considered Bhasa’s priority 
to Vstsyayana and Bharata, but disputes his priority to 
Manu, Kautilya etc.‘ Bhasa is certainly later than 
Manu ( i. e. Mdnaviya Dharmaidstra ) but not the 
Manusmfti as we have it at present. 

“ARGUMENTUM EX SILENTIO ” 

by itself is possibly of no avail. If it supports the date 
arrived at by other sources, the argument would derive 
some force. The silence must be of such a type as not 
to be explicable except on the ground of priority of the 
writer to the facts about which he is silent. There must, 
further, be a definite occasion for the poet or the writer 
to mention the fact on which he happens to be silent. 
In Bhasa, the non-mention of the following things indicates 
the antiquity of the author. 

The first thing that would strike a student of Bhasa 
in this connection is that all the characters of his plays 
are Northerners. Not only that ; the place of action also 
is mostly North India, the only exceptions being the 
Rama plays, where the action takes place in the South. 
Only one place and one mountain is all that our poet 
knows of the topography of the South. Now we know 
that in Asoka’s time much of Southern India was 
known, and that the mission headed by his son Mahendra 
penetrated as far as Ceylon. TamraparnI is mentioned 
in Rock Edicts II and XIII, which also refer to Ceylon.* 
MamulanSr, an ancient Tamil author, speaks of the 
Mauryan invasions in the past as far as Tinnevelly 
District. Greek writers and some Mysore inscriptions 
suggest “that the first Maurya did conquer a considerable 
portion of trans-Vindhyan India”.* Our poet on the 

yiew about the quotation in the Artha^astra while reviewing Prof. Dikshitar's work 
in the Modem Beview, 1980, June, p. 73. 

1 JB0B8, 1923, pp. 66-67,76-77. 2 Roy Chaudhuri, PHiJ, 2nd edition, 

p. 208; Contra, (Smith, A^cha, 8xd edition, p. 162. 9 Boy Chaudhuri, PHAI, 2nd 

e^tion^ p» 168. 
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contrary betrays a thorough ignorance of the country 
beyond Narmada. Hence it is not unreasonable to 
suppose him to have flourished before Candragupta’s 
conquest of the South.* 

Whenever our poet has to convey the sense of a 
coin, he uses the word Suvartiu or Suvarttatndsaka and 
not Ndnaka which is found to be current in the later 
literature. Coins as such were unknown in ancient India, 
and as observed by Mr. Sankar, the word Ndnaka was 
named from the Elamite Goddess Nanaia, who first 
appears in India on Kaniska’s coins, i. e., 150 A. D.* 
Some maintain that the coins of KausambI date from 
the third century B. C. Latest researches in numismatics 
have shown that coins were struck in India from very 
early times. So the period of Bhasa is considerably 
earlier, there being no coins properly so called, but only 
pieces of gold of particular weights in his time. 

The silence of Bhasa as to the solar signs of Zodiac 
(rdiis) also shows high antiquity. Bhasa mentions 
naksatras that are of Indian origin but excludes the 
mention of rdiis in that connection, though on proper 
occasions. Rd^is find a place in Hindu astrology through 
Hellenic influence. Kautillya Arthaidstra ( fourth century 
B. C. ) is also ignorant of rdsis. Astronomical references in 
Kautilya are pre-Greek and entirely Indian. Rdiis were 
first included in Hindu astrology not before the fourth 
century B. C.,’ and hence Bhasa is much earlier than the 
Greek contact with India. 

Bhasa refers to Jain mendicants in the following 
words : 

p. ss ). 

That Sramanaka means a non-Brahmin, seems to follow 


1 The recent excavations in Sind clearly show that the ancient inhabitants 
of the Indus Valley had trade relations and maritime intercourse with the whole World 
including the Southern India ( Mohevjo-Ddro and the Iridus Civilization ( Ch. XXVI 
(p. 546); XXVIII { pp. 663-664); XXXIII (pp. 676, 676, 678, 680, 683). In 
of this it seems rather strange that the Indian writers of the pre-Mauryan period 
should betray a lamentable ignorance of the countries beyond the Narmada. It 
seems probable that the mercantile community and the trading guilds held this 
knowledge in the Indus Valley period and the general populace was in the dark beyond 
the Northern India bounded by the Himalayas and the Vindhya range. Further 
after the desertion of the Indus Valley due to natural or political upheaval no 
memory of the past remained and the people were confined to their own houses. 2 
AMVy 2, p. 62 ; Cf. Kulkami, Sanskrit Drama and Dramatists^ p. 100 ; Deb, JA8B, 
1933, p. 346 n2. S Ray, MR, 1929, p. 264 ; Vaidya, Mbh, Upasathhara, pp, 42-47, 
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from the way they are spoken of ( Pratijiid, p. 43, 

I I p., 46, tfm'WTnt 

In the Avi (p. 84) also, ‘Sramanaka’ is used 
in contrast to Brahmana. The remark of the VidClsaka 
quoted above ( etc. ) clearly points to there 
being Digam bara Jainas. As nakedness has been specified 
as a characteristic of Jaina Sramapakas, it follows that 
the writer was not aware of the other sect of Jainas, the 
^vetambara sect. The great schism dividing the 
community originated at about 300 B. C.,' and BhSsa is 
certainly to be placed prior to this period, as he knows 
but one sect of the Jainas. 

Generally speaking, it may be safely said that these 
plays are free from Greek influence, as is evident from 
non-mention of many terms and ideas, as also the absence 
of the royal paraphernalia that found place in the Indian 
literature after Greek contact. 

It would be found that in all these cases, the 
inference of the priority of our poet from his non-mention 
or silence as to the above facts is a necessary one. The 
cumulative effect of all the arguments ex silentio is to place 
our plays in a pre-Mauryan period, and the internal and 
external evidence also point at the same period. Taking 
the Bharatavdkyas into account, Bhasa may be posted to 
the period of Ugrasena Mahapadmananda, ‘the precursor 
of Candragupta Maurya’,’ or may be taken to be a senior 
contemporary of the great Maurya. Prof. Dikshitar on 
the strength of the arguments adduced by two learned 
Mahamahopadhyayas Ganapati Sastri and Haraprasad 
Sastri, also arrives at the same date.* The difference of 
many centuries between the various dates assigned to 
Bhasa by different protagonists arises out of the 
atmosphere of uncertainty about the dates of Kalidasa, 
^ildraka and Kautilya. There is also a good deal of 
difference of opinion as to the priority or posteriority of 
Bhasa to ASvaghosa. If universally accepted dates could 
be found for Kautilya, Sfldraka, Kalidasa and Asvaghosa, 
there will be no possibility of any difference as to the date 


1 CHI, p. 165. 2 Boy Chaudhuri, PHAI, 2nd edition, p, 163 ; also 

MM. Harapiaaad Sastri quoted in the Pratvma, G. Bastri’s Intr., p, 15 ; Dr. 
Upendranath Ghoshal, MR, Octr, 1930, p, 438 ; Deb, JASB, 1933, pp. d49-850. 8 

The MoMryan Polity, G. Sastri, Critical Study, pp, 74-75, 54 footnote: 

. Haraprasad Sastri, JB0R8, 5, p. 560. 
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of BhSsa, his priority, at least to K&lid&sa and ^Qdraka 
being beyond doubt. Thus it is that we place Bhasa in 
the pre-Mauryan epoch, Kautilya being the later limit for 
the date of Bhasa. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CRITICAL STUDY. 

Under this and the next chapter we shall study the 
poet and the plays under different topics. In a 
subsequent chapter will be given the plots and general 
features of the plays — a sort of running commentary on 
the plays. 

1. TEXT MATERIAL OF THE PLAYS. 

In his introduction to the Svapna, MM. Dr. T. Ganapati 
Sastri gave details of his tour for the search of MSS, in 
the course of which he “came across a palm-leaf MS of 
Ndtakas in the Manalikkara Matham near Padmanabha- 
puram’’.‘ The MS was over three hundred years old 
and contained one hundred and five leaves written in 
Malayalam characters. In subsequent tours different 
MSS of the Svapna and other plays were found. Dr. 
Sastri brought out a critical edition of the plays discussing 
variant readings in the foot-notes. 

In view of the date we have assigned to Bhasa, the 
texts certainly do not represent the original plays. It 
would be interesting to get the original MSS and to see the 
script and characters in which they were written. It is 
certainly not impossible to come across the originals, 
judging from a similar case of Asvaghosa. The texts 
presented to us probably represent southern versions, 
which in Pischel’s opinion “present abridged and otherwise 
interpolated recensions.” * There is also no warranty for 
taking the northern ( Bengali ) recensions as preserving 
the texts with absolute fidelity ; they might have modified 
the texts “perhaps to a lesser degree.” * Prof. K. R. 
Pisharoti speaks very slightingly of the printed Trivandrum 
texts and pronounces them as “cooked up” by the editor, 
who, according to the Professor, was “ignorant of the 
manuscript traditions of the land”,* It may be noted, 

1 Intr., p. 1 . 2 1927, p. 868. S 1927, p. 868. 

4 IBQ, 6, p. 667. 
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that with this single exception, the Trivandrum editor 
has not been accused of manufacturing texts. Dr. Keith, 
on the other hand, seems to attach much value to the 
Trivandrum texts as ‘critical editions’ while denouncing 
the Indian editions e. g., that of the Aicarya as not 
having “even the value of manuscripts”.' 

There are editions of the Ba/, Pane, Svapna, Prat, 
Abh etc. brought out by different writers, but they are 
generally based on the Trivandrum texts.’ Dr. Weller 
has brought out, for instance, an edition in Devanagarl 
characters of the Bdlacarita, but for the most part he 
follows Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri’s emendations and chdyd. 
“In a number of passages Dr. Weller has introduced 
corrections of his own or has followed some valuable 

suggestions of Prof. Jacobi To a certain extent he 

has regularized the Prakrit spellings”.* This also proves 
the value of the Trivandrum texts. Prof. Pisharoti in 
translating the Svapna, Prat, Avi, Dgh, Karna, and Ahh 
has given variant readings from other manuscripts available 
to him.* Prof. Dhruva in his Gujarati translations of the 
Mv, Svapna and Pratijnd proposes various emendations, 
and has brought out a Sanskrit text of the Prat ; but 
the emendations are only conjectural, not supported by 
manuscripts. The editions of the Svapna and Ahh 
brought out respectively by Dr. Sarup and Pandit 
Venkatarama Sarma are based on different manuscripts 
from the South. But they do not offer any material 
variations from the Trivandrum texts. 

It was confidently hoped that many manuscripts 
of similar natakas would be ‘discovered’ in the South 
but the difficulties experienced by Dr. Raja, in getting 
even one more manuscript, necessitating his reliance on 
a single manuscript for the publication of the Vina 
effectively answers those entertaining the ho p e.® 
Government Oriental MSS Library in Madras, the Palace 
Libraries in the South as well as some of the College 
and University Libraries now possess MSS of the 
Trivandrum Bhasa plays. The Bhandarkar Institute of 


1 Keith, HSL^ p. XII n3. 2 All references can be found in ‘Bibliography- 

A,-*‘T6xt editions and Translations* given towards the end of the book. 3 Thomas, 
14, 1923, p.l86. 4 Full references in ‘Bibliography~A* 5 Cf. A. K. Pisharoti, 

Criticism, pp. 39-40; Baja, JOB, 10, 1936, supplement, p.ll. S JOB, Dec. 1936, 
supplement, pp. 1-11. 
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Poona and the School of Oriental Studies, London, have 
also secured MSS of the Bhasa plays in their collection.* 
It is said that even now it is possible to procure 
manuscripts from private collections, if a thorough search 
is made. That is, of course, a difficult task. 

2. SOURCES OF THE PLAYS. 

In considering the sources of the plays we shall adopt the 
following order : — 

i. The Mahdhharata plays : Afv, Dv, Dgh^ Kan}a, 
tJru and Pane, 
ii. The Kfsna plays : Bdl. 

Hi. The Rdmdyana plays : Prat and Abh. 
iv. Udayana plays : Pratijild and Svapna. 

V. Legendary plays ; Cdr and Avi. 

(i) Turning to the Mahdbhdrata plays first, we find 
in general that the poet is much indebted to the epic. In 
the one-act plays, “some short episode is taken from the 
Mahdbhdrata and freely dramatized”.* 

The Madhyama Vydyoga, according to Dr. Keith, 
has “a reminiscence of the tale of the love of the demon 
Hidimba for Bhima”, while Pavolini points out that the 
Bakavadha Parva of the Mbh is used,’ We are, however, 
inclined to follow Prof. Dhruva who divides the story of the 
Mv into the main plot and the by-plot, taking the reunion 
of Bhima and Hidimba as the mukhya-kathd and the story 
of Kesavadasa as an upakathd.^ No trace of the former 
being found in the Mbh^ it is said to be of the poet’s own 
creation ; while Sunahsepakhyana in the Aitareya, VII. 3, 
is sought to be the original for the Brahmin story that is 
woven into the main story. 

The Dutavdkya, a Vyayoga in one act, is again 
from the Mbh, but deals with the Kfsna legend. The fact 
of Krspa being sent as a messenger for peace negotiations 
is mentioned in Mbh, Udyogaparva, AdhySyas 94, 95, 


1 Vide Nos.86 ( Avimaraka ), ^d 36 ( Balacarita ) of 1925-36 ; and Nog. 6 
ISvapna), 7 { Dutaghafotkaca), 8 {tirubhaAga), 9 (MadhyamavySyoga), 10 
(Kartfahhara), and 11 (Pratijild) of 1936-27 in the MSS. collection of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. The Institute possesses transcripts 
in Devani^rl characters of these and some other Bhasa plays. My authority for the 
statement in connection with the School of Oriental Studies, London, is 
Mahopidhyiya Pandit Venkatarama Sarma of Madras. 2 Wintemitz, Problem 
p. Ill, I 8D, p. 96. The reference is to Mbh, 1, Adh. 160-161 (Bakavadha 
Parva). 4 Madhyama, second edition, pp. 13-13 ; 13-16. 
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124 and 131. There is the description of a picture 
depicting the denuding of DraupadI at the time of the 
gambling episode. The description does not mention 
the miracle by which Krsna himself supplies DraupadI 
with the garments as each one is taken off. Omission of 
this detail has led Dr. Winternitz to assume that “this 
miracle of garments is a very late interpolation”.* The 
conclusion seems unwarranted as the omission may be 
deliberate, since its mention would have made 
Duryodhana enjoy the sight of his own shame ; further, 
as observed by Dr. Keith, this omission may be due “to 
the difficulty of exhibiting this by the painter’s art”.* 
The embassy ( of Kfsna ) has been dramatized to glorify 
Krsna and proclaim his identity with Vasudeva, Narayana 
and Visnu. The scene about the various divine weapons 
appearing in human form is a speciality of Bhasa. 

The Dutaghatotkaca depicts Ghatotkaca as an 
envoy to the Kauravas and predicts their punishment at 
the hands of Arjuna. Ghatotkaca delivers the message 
of Krsna to Dhftarastra. As no such incident appears 
in the Mbh, of Ghatotkaca going as the envoy either 
after the death of Abhimanyu ( as told in the drama ) or 
at any other time, the plot seems to have been the poet’s 
invention, the epic having supplied him with the characters 
only. 

The Karifabhdra follows the epic in the main. 
Karna details the story of his obtaining the astras from 
Parasurama, which occurs in the Karnaparva^ Adhyaya 
42, and Sdntiparva^ Ahdyayas 2-3. The main incident of 
Karna giving away his armour to Indra in disguise is 
ifound in the Mbh, Vanaparva, Adhyaya 310, and 
odntiparva, Adhyaya 5. Bhasa has transposed the 
incident occurring in the forest to the battlefield, has 
changed the characters of Karpa and Salya making them 
more noble and saintly than in the epic, and introduced 
minor changes. 

The tJrubhanga has for its basis the ^alyaparva, 
Adhyayas 56-58, with slight changes, describing the fight 
of Duryodhana and Bhima. In the play, Srlkfsna 
throws a suggestion to Bhima by patting his thigh to 


1 Wintemitf, EILy 1, pv 844 n 3 ; Festschrift Kuhn^ pp. 389 ff. 2 SL, 
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strike Duryodhana on the thigh, while in the epic it is 
Arjuna ( Mhh. IX. 58. 21 ). The epic does not speak 
of the dialogue between Balarama and Duryodhana ; 
Dhftarastra and Gandharl were at Hastinapura and not 
on the battle-field as depicted in the drama. Such 
changes are the poet’s own inventions for dramatic 
purposes. 

The Pancardtra is a play in three acts, dealing with 
the incidents that are told in the Virdtaparva of the Mbh. 
The raid on cows, ( Adhyayas 35-69 ), the slaughter of the 
Kicakas hinted in the Pane ( Adh. 22-24 ) and the 
marriage of Abhimanyu with Uttara (Adh. 71-72) are 
related in the Mbh. The poet has taken considerable 
liberties with the epic story, and the sacrifice of 
Duryodhana, the promise to grant half the kingdom to 
the Pandavas on their news being heard of within five 
nights, and Abhimanyu’s siding with Duryodhana, are 
among the main changes introduced by the poet. 

It will thus be seen that the Mahdbhdrata serves as 
a source for nearly all the plays, but the originality of the 
poet is seen at various places, in inventing new situations 
and episodes, or in investing the epic heroes with new 
characteristics. 

(«) Coming next to the Krsna drama, the Balacarita, 
we find that there are grounds for difference of opinion. 
It cannot, of course, be denied as Dr. Weller has said, 
that the absence of the erotic element indicates an early 
version of the Krsna story as the source of our play.' 
Dr. Sarup indicates the source as the Harivam&a and 
Prof. Dhruva also holds a similar view.’ But in view 
of the date we have assigned to Bhasa, viz. 4th or 5th 
century B. C., it seems difficult to recognize 
as the source, the Harivamia which has been placed in 
the third century A. D., as it uses the word Dinara." 
Further, the drama differs widely in detail from the 
stories of Krsna in the Harivamsa. So it is necessary 
to look elsewhere for the source of the Bdl. The Vimu 


1 Die Abenteuer dea Knaben Kriachna, German Translation, Intr., p. 13 • 
also Sten Konow, li, 49, p. 234; ’Woolmt and Sarap, Thirteen Trivandrum Plava’ 
Vol. 2. p. 109 ; Wintemitz, CB, Deo. 1924, p. 331. The bearing of the latest 
article by Dr. Wintemitz on the Bdl {BBBI, 6, pp. 1-16) is considered in a 
subsequent Raptor. 2 HB, 60, p. 120; also Dhruva, Madhyama, second edition. 
Intr., p. 6 ; Tatake, MS, 6, p. 162. S Bhandarkar, Vai^naviam, Saiviam etc. p 36 
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and Bhdgavata Purdnas also are ruled out as “none of 
these works as we have it, is probably older than Bhasa.” ' 
But we have already found Bhasa to be indebted to the 
epic, of which the Harivamia forms an appendix. It 
seems therefore that his source for the Krsna story was 
an earlier version on which the Harivarhia and the 
Purdnas are based. As in the Dv, the weapons appear 
in human form in the Bdl also. 

(iii) Out of the Rdmdyat^a plays, the Pratimd 
draws its inspiration from the second and third books of 
the Rdmdyana. The poet takes only the story, but builds 
a superstructure of his own. The statue-house, the 
genealogy of Rama, the abduction of Sita by Ravana under 
the guise of an expert on ^rdddhUy and the absence of 
Laksmana at the time, and Rama’s coronation in the 
penance forest are the poet’s departures from the epic. 
He has further presented Rama, Sita, Dasaratha, Bharata, 
Kaikeyl, etc. on a higher level than in the epic. 

The Ahhiseka Ndtaka deals with the story as given 
in the Kiskindha, Sundara, and Yuddha Kandas of the 
Rdmdyana, and follows the epic very closely.’ The most 
striking divergence from the epic, however, is the manner 
in which the waters of the ocean are divided to provide 
way for the Lord. The Abh deals with the consecration 
of Rama and according to Dr. Keith, “is a somewhat 
dreary summary of the corresponding books ( 4-6 ) of the 
Rdmdyana"* Hence we may conclude with a good deal 
of certainty that the story in the epic is the mainstay for 
the two Rama plays. “It seems possible that our 
dramatist had known only the older or shorter redaction 
of the epos which did not include the Balakanda and 
the Uttarakanda”.* 

{iv) Coming to the Udayana or historical plays, we 
find it asserted that the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya is the 
source of Bhasa.' The work being referrable to the first 
century B. C., conflicts with the date we have assigned to 
Bhasa. Further, we find many discrepancies between the 
Brhatkathd ( as we take it from its copies, the 
Kathdsaritsdgara and Brhatkathdmanjari ) and the two 
plays. The elephant incident as given in the former is 

1 Keith, SjD, p. 100, 2 Samp, HB, 60, p. 118. S SD, p. 106. 4 

Meerwarth, JA8B, 1917, p. 279. t Keith, SD, pp. 102-103 ; Wintemitz, Problems, 
p. 113. 
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changed in the latter ; the KSS and BKM differentiate 
between MahSsena and Pradyota, making Mahasena the 
ruler of AvantI and Pradyota the ruler of Magadha, thus 
striking out Dar^aka from the list. The existence of Darsaka 
has been historically proved.* The genealogy of Udayana 
as given in the KSS and the Purdnas differs from that 
given in the Pratijnd. Mr. Ogden opines : “Bhasa treats 
the incident in a more realistic and serious fashion than 
does the light-hearted account of the KSS and herein he 
is probably more faithful to the Udayana legend”.* Now 
Udayana, Darsaka, Mahasena etc. are all known to history 
and are proved to belong to the 6th or the 5th century B. C. 
We have already assigned the 4th or the 5th century B. C. 
to Bhasa. It seems, therefore, probable that, coming as he 
does shortly after Udayana, Bhasa employed the stories 
about Udayana current in his time. 

In an introductory article to his Kannada translation 
of the Pratijnd which has recently been published, Mr. L. 
Gundappa discusses at length the bearing of the Tamil 
Perungatai ( Brhatkathd ) on the plot of the Pratijnd, and 
tries to show that the story of the play agrees to a greater 
extent with the version of the Perungatai than with those 
contained in the Sanskrit descendants of the Brhatkathd. 
Another Kannada scholar. Prof. Krishna Sastri, also seems 
to hold a similar view.* The date of Perungatai is not 
yet settled, but it cannot be earlier than the second 
century A. D., and hence BhSsa who flourished centuries 
before this date, cannot be said to have been indebted to 
this work for the plot of his Pratijnd. 

(v) No definite source has been found for the 
Cdrudatta. The love of a hetsera for a merchant is a 
common topic in literature, and hence the story may be taken 
to be of the poet’s invention. Sundari-Katha from the 
Jdtakas is suggested as the possible source,* and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the poet made use of that 
story as he heard it from oral traditions. That the 
Bfhatkathd cannot be the source is indicated above. 


1 Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 70 ; EHI, 3rd edition, p. 61 ; Roy 
Ohaudhari, PHAI, 2ad edition, p. ISO; Saiiun&ga Statues, JBOBS, Vol.5, 1919; Deo, 
JASBt 1988, pp. 838-837, 842. 2 JA08, 48, p. 169. S Sanskrit Drama^ Bangalore, 
p. 67. 1 am indebted Prof. H. L. Hariyappa for this information. He further 
states that Prof. Krisna Sastri places the Tamil work in the second or third century 
A, D. while Mr. Gundappa assigns it to the fifth or sixth century A. D. 4 Kirata 
Bhasa's Works» Marathi translation, pp.116-119. ’ 
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According to Dr. Sarup, the story of the Avimdraht 
is probably the poet’s own creation.’ Prof. Dhruva 
assigns it to folklore." Dr. Weller’s theory about 
Avimaraka being the spirit of monsoon who destroys the 
demon of drought has already been discredited by Dr. 
Barnett as “highly speculative and supported by no 
evidence whatever’’.’ Dr. Keith states that Bhasa derived 
his story from the Katha literature.’ Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah 
compares the stories as given in the KSS, Jayamangaldtikd 
on VStsyayana’s Kdmasutra, Jdtaka and the Ndtaka* 
It appears from that comparison thdljayamangald follows 
the Ndtaka in giving the same etymology as given in the 
NdtakUy in saving the life of the princess, in making 
Avimaraka the son of Agni, etc. The story of Elaka 
Maraka as given in the Jdtakas must have been current 
among the people, and probably Bhasa also knew it. So, 
it seems that the story is not invented by the poet. In 
the light of the data supplied by the Mrcch, it seems to be 
a plausible inference that Bhasa extracted the main story 
from folklore, and added the supernatural element of the 
ring incident to cater for public taste. 

3. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 

PLAYS. 

*•. CHARACTERIZATION. Bhasa being a 
realist portrays men and women of this world. His 
characters do not wear the aspect of fairyland. He does 
not invest the characters with superhuman, imaginary or 
inconceivable qualities, and hence the spectators — and 
also readers for the matter of that — find themselves quite 
in tune with their psychology and can easily follow and 
sympathize with them in their ups and downs. The 
divinities such as Rama, Laksmana, Sita etc., as also the 
Raksasas and Vanaras such as Ravana, Vali, Sugriva etc., 
are placed before us with human sentiments and 
characteristics. 

Most of the characters in these plays are 
psychological studies, and “in psychological subtlety Bhasa 
is almost modern’’.* The intricate workings of human 
emotions are shown by a flash, and no energy is spent 
unnecessarily for expressing that struggle in the mind of 

1 BH, 50, p. 118. t Madhyama^ second edition, p.5. 9 Weller, 

Avimdrakat Schauspiel von Bhdsat Intr. ; Barnett, BSOS^ 8, p. 591. 4 SD, p« 

101. 9 li, 1981, pp. 118-115. a Meerwarth. 1917, p. 278. 
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the characters. Thus, for example, the self-sacrificing 
nature of Vasavadatta is admirably shown and the 
tragic irony touches our heart in Svapna, Act III. 

In all these plays, the poet has employed nearly 
230 characters, male and female, besides many others 
that are only mentioned, justifying the remark 
(511?^:) of Bana. Even with such a large number, every 
character serves some purpose ; not one of them can be 
dispensed with. The Bdl comes with the highest number 
of characters, and the Karna has the minimum number. 
It is a peculiarity of our poet that he paints individuals, 
not types. Even minor characters, such as chamberlains 
or maids, are also invested with special individuality 
distinguishing each of them from similar characters. 
The characters never talk more or less. They live a plain, 
straightforward life. 

In the Mahdbhdrata plays, we do not get instances 
of the poet’s skill at characterization as he is tied down 
to the epic for the main features of his characters. 
Duryodhana and Karna are presented here in a favourable 
light, the poet treating the former almost as a ‘Hero’. 
The Prat shows all the characters in a more elevated 
atmosphere than their portrayal in the Rdmdyana. They 
all wear a human aspect. In Sita we have an ideal wife, 
having deep respect for the elders and prepared to follow 
her Lord cheerfully through thick and thin. 

It is when we come to the legendary plays that we 
get glimpses of the poet’s skill at characterization. At 
his hands, the Vidilsaka has lost his stereotyped gluttony, 
and has become a constant companion and a helpmate 
of the hero. Unlike the co-wives in later plays, both 
Vasavadatta and Padmavatl in the Svapna are free from 
the slightest taint of jealousy, and vie with each other 
in their love for, and sacrifice for the sake of, their 
husband. Udayana also, though agreeing to marry 
again, cherishes the sweet memory of his dead wife ; 
and is careful enough not to trouble his second wife 
by disclosing these painful thoughts. Thus the trio, 
though ideal, is none the less quite human. 
Yaugandharayana is a clever minister, more than a match 
for his rivals, and ready to give his life for his master. 
In Avimaraka, we have the character of a young hero who 
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falls in love at first sight, which is, of course, pure love, 
and at great risk, he meets his beloved who reciprocates 
his love. An ideal courtesan, equalling if not surpassing, 
ladies in their love and devotion to their husbands, is 
portrayed in the Car. 

Judging from Brunetiere’s standpoint that drama 
is nothing but the spectacle of a will striving towards a 
goal and conscious of the means which it employs, many 
dramas of our group would be found to stand high.* 
The characters of Bhasa are not so romantic and imagina- 
tive as those of Kalidasa and Bana, not so poetic and 
sentimental as those of Bhavabhuti, not so vigorous as 
those of Bhatta Narayana, not so unsteady and fairylike 
as those of Sri Harsa, not so humorous and realistic as 
those of Sudraka, where the latter has outshone his 
master. 

ii . STYLE AND DIALOGUES. 

The metrical portions of Bhasa’s works are dealt with 
separately. Prose is said to be the chief factor and the 
real merit in a poet so far as a dramatic piece is concerned. 
In Bhasa, “the sentences are everywhere replete with a 
wealth of ideas beautifully expressed, which cultured 
minds will easily appreciate”.’ Bhasa shbws his 
mastery over prose by employing “short bits of prose 
highly charming in sense and expression”.’ The language 
is very simple, natural and touching, alternated with 
simple figures of speech like simile and metaphor. The 
verbal flow is unimpeded and limpid. 

The date assigned by us to Bhasa also would 
confirm the impression these dramas make, that Sanskrit 
was a spoken language of the time. “The superior 
excellence of sentences which are not subject to the 
restrictions of versification is everywhere to be observed 
in these Rupakas. It really surpasses in grandeur, the 
style of other works and is incomparable.”* The next 
approach to the language of our plays is the Sanskrit 
used in the epics. Bhasa’s fondness for pithy proverbial 
phrases will be evident from their large number in each 
play. Prasdda, Ojas and Mddhurya may be said to be 
the characteristics of Bhasa’s style. There is a change in 

1 Gf, Sarup, Fision, Intr., pp. 61-62, 2 G. Sastri, Critical Sttidy^ p. 27, 

8 G. Sastri, Critical Study, p. 51. 4 G. Sastri, Critical Study, p, 38. 
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style as befits the occasion and sentiment, as is ordained 
by the NdtyaMstra' “He is terse and sparse in his 
expression. He tells us more by the things he does not 
say than by the things he says. He is the master of 
silence’’* 

Dialogue is a necessary element of the drama, and the 
above observations necessarily apply to the conversational 
language of BhSsa ; his dialogues are intensely dramatic." 
The speeches of the characters are natural, realistic 
and vigorous. There is nothing of effort, bookishness, 
unnecessary predominance of figures etc., that characterize 
the dialogues of later dramatists. The dialogues in the 
Svapna, Avi and Uru especially, would bear ample 
testimony to the poet’s power. He is certainly the master 
of dialogues as well. 

Not only that. Verse is successfully employed in 
dialogue. A verse is occasionally split into padas or smaller 
bits and each is taken up by a different character. In spite 
of the criticisms levelled against this practice that it is 
mechanical and prosaic, we are inclined to agree with Prof, 
Devdhar that “for quickness of repartee and dazzling play 
of dialogues, this device is admirably suited’’.* 

Hi. RASAS AND ALAMKARAS 

Rasa is the soul of poetry. In dramatic literature, a 
poet cannot ignore it but must possess a minute knowledge 
of its constituents etc., as the aim of every drama is ‘the 
creation in the mind of the audience of sentiment.’* The 
main object of a dramatic work is the evolution of some 
rasa by means of vibhdvas and anubhdvas. Works on 
rhetorics give psychological and physiological details and 
subdivisions of rasas etc., with which we are not concerned 
now. 

In our running commentary on each play, we have 
mentioned the dominant sentiment in it, and have also 
given some striking instances of the figures of speech 
employed by the poet. It would appear from it that our 
poet has a special liking for Yira, Vatsala, Hdsya, 


1 Bharata Ndf^ya Saatra, XVI, 105-109. Samata, Arthavyakti, Kdnti and 
Audarya may be s tated aa the Kavya-Ouna$ ol Uhasa. 2 Meerwarth, JASB, 1917 
g.278. Cf. •rgw ?R »rar: I (Prat.II.n). What wealth of information ia supplied 
* Johnston, IA, 02, p. 98. 4 Plays etc., p. W. B 
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Adbjmta, Raudra and Karu^a Rasas.* Bhasa serves 
as a good instance to show the futility of the impression 
of some, that a dramatic piece does not appear at its 
best unless ^rngdra plays a prominent part in it. Only 
two dramas of Bhasa have that sentiment to some degree, 
viz, the Svaptta and Avi, but there also the poet does not 
leave proper bounds. It is love of the highest kind. 

As for the different figures of speech, Bhasa is 
content only with the simple ones. He employs only 
Upamd, Utprek§d, Rtlpaka, Arthdntaranydsa, Anumdna 
etc. It is not necessary to give examples, generally each 
verse exemplifying one or the other of the above 
alamkdras.^ 

Kalidasa takes ideas from Bhasa, and at times, the 
figures also, but he presents them in quite a different garb 
owing to his superior genius. The greatness of Bhasa 
in the domain of alamkdra is attested thus by Kalidasa 
who, in imitating our poet shows “his practical 
appreciation of the merits of the dramatist with whose 
established fame his nascent genius had to contend” ‘ 
iv, DESCRIPTIONS OF NATURE etc. 

Bhasa being a close observer of nature, his descriptions 
are interesting and realistic. He gives diverse details and 
various facts connected with the phenomenon he wishes 
to describe. Thus, e, g,, sunset is pictured in all its 
details in the Svaptux, I. 16 ; 

1 Anticipating some objections to the inclusion of Vatsala as a sentiment, 
the following quotation from the Sdhityadarpana III. 251-254 is giveit^ 

»Rtr; « 

8 In a subsequent chapter dealing with each play we have quoted some 
yerses as Illustrating some figures. The stthha^ila as given in an appendix also serve 
as instances of many alaihkdras found in eveiy one of the plays. 8 Keith, SV, 
^. 120 , . 
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and so is darkness with all its effects in the Bdl, 1. 16 ; 
IIL19 etc. 

Bhasa paints nature as sympathizing with the 
feelings of the person that observes it. 

Avimaraka, who, being disappointed in love and 
desperate at the idea of not meeting his beloved again, 
finds the earth emaciated, the trees consumptive, 
mountains bewailing and the whole world swooning as it 
were. Cf. Avi, IV. 4 : 

The hot sand troubled him, the heat of the sun 
made him perspire and the whole earth seemed to him as 
if it were a whole boiling mass. Cf. Avi^ IV. 5 : 

Earlier, when Avimaraka was in optimistic moods, 
thinking about the variety of human nature, he found the 
earth also putting on a different garb at night fall. Cf. 
Avi, II. 13 : 

Tqqiifiq i 

The whole stanza beautifully describes the approach of 
night. 

A Vidyadhara couple was viewing the same earth 
at the same time when it appeared to be swooning and 
boiling to Avimaraka. They observed it from above and 
as they were in a joyous mood, the earth presented quite 
a different aspect to them. Cf. Avi, IV. 11 : 

As they were high up in the air, everything appeared so 
small that they thought that the world was as it were 
epitomized. Cf. Avi, IV. lid: rg qicRtqtfwTfq wwl 

and when the couple was coming down, the earth 
appeared to them as if running with the encircling ocean, 
Cf. Avif 12 d : 

Later on, after meeting his beloved, the thundering 
clouds, terrifyinglighteningand heavy showers of rain which 
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greatly upset his beloved suggest only similes of love and 
amorous sport to Avimaraka. Cf. Avi, V. 7 d : 



I 


Thus nature responds to the feelings of the beholder. 
The descriptions of nature are accurate and appropriate. 

To Bharata on his way to Ayodhya in a chariot, on 
account of the high speed the trees appeared as if 
running with the chariot, the dust in the spokes looking 
like the waters of a river passing through them, etc. — a very 
realistic description, barring of course the improbability 
of Bharata seeing the wheels or spokes while seated in the 
chariot. Cf. Prat^ III. 2 : 


The poet has also interspersed many similes and 
metaphors concerning the natural phenomena in a number 
of verses. The similes and poetic imageries are not only 
apt but being suitable to the context, increase its beauty. 
We get descriptions of the ocean, or similes about it only 
in the AM. Cf. AM, IV. 3, 17: 

»q 


gives a beautiful description of the ocean, calm here 
ruffled there, as it stood parted affording a passage for 
Rama. 


Besides descriptions of nature, our poet has shown 
his mastery in giving vivid, accurate, realistic accounts of 
battle. Such are those, e. g. in the Ahh (VI. 1-18) and 
tJru (vv. 16-26) describing the fights between Rama and 
Ravana, and Bhima and Duryodhana respectively. 

Mention may also be made of the description of the 
sacrifice and sacrificial fire in the first act of the P<rnc, 
and of the sacerdotal similes that are found in many 
places, e. g. in the tJru (vv. 4-14) there is a perfect 
comparison between the battle-field and sacrifice. Cf. tJru, 

V. 6 : 
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wrof^erafwsr: 

Hanuman in the Ahh supplies us with a description 
of Lanka with its palaces, pleasure gardens et.c.{Abh, pp. 
^1-24). 

The description of night and darkness seems to be a 
favourite one with our poet as it occurs in the Avi 
( pp. 43-46 ), Car ( pp. 25-26 ) and Bdl ( pp. 7, 9 ). In all 
these places, effects of darkness are artistically depicted. 

All these descriptions pronounce Bhasa to be a 
realist, pure and simple ; he does not go beyond 
enumeration of the facts constituting the particular scenes, 
places or action ; no flights of imagination are to be met 
with in Bhasa. His sense of tact is much stronger than 
his imagination. This peculiarity of Bhasa will be evident 
when we compare Bhasa’s descriptions with similar ones 
from Kalidasa, Harsa, etc. 

V. NANDI. 

MSS of Sanskrit dramas present two 
different styles in their opening portions. Most of the 
dramas begin with a benedictory stanza called Nandi 
followed by the stage direction i But 

in Bhasa’s works as well as a number of South Indian 
plays including the Southern MSS of the 
Mdlavikagnimitra, Vikramorvaiiya,&\.c. the stage direction 
ndndyante etc. precedes the benedictory stanza, generally 
known as Ndndi. In the latter case, some different 
meaning for ^NiindV other than ‘a benedictory verse’ will 
have to be sought ; otherwise the whole thing would 
amount to this : after the performance of Ndndi the 
Siitradhara enters the stage and again recites Ndndi (the 
benedictory stanza ). This is meaningless. ViSvanatha, as 
we have seen, has noticed this difference in the MSS, and 
Saradatanaya has tried to get over the seeming difficulty. * 
According to him, in the first case, where the stage 
direction Ndndyante etc. comes after the benedictory 
stanza, the word ndndyante is to be t a k e n as 
TatpuruM — “After finishing the NSndl (qptn: while 

1 Sdhityadarpafiay p. 63 ( Kane’s edition ) ; Bhavaprakdicma, Q03 
Ko, 40, ]?. 200, also Inir., pp. 46-46. 
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in the latter case, the expression ndndyanU is to be taken 
as Bahuvrihi ( arm: *i:pr « «n*«rm: ) meaning “After 
finishing the preliminaries (of which Nandi is the last 
act.” ) Thus, “Sotradhara reciting Nandi after the stage 
direction ndndyante etc. after finishing preliminaries (of 
which Nandi is the concluding function)” appears quite 
appropriate. In this connection, it may be noted that 
Prof. Pisharoti’s explanation of Nandi as a long process 
of religious ceremony conducted in the green-room and on 
the stage behind the curtain, is more suitable than Dr. 
Sarup’s “flourish of trumpets.” • 

On the strength of the testimony of Bana about 
BhSsa’s dramas being much capital has been 

made of this peculiar mode of opening in the Bhasa dramas, 
taking it to refer only to this particular mode which these 
dramas share with a number of other Southern MSS and 
South Indian plays. The arguments are not strong enough 
to convince one as to this mode being a speciality of 
Bhasa. It may be an old practice of MSS which has been 
preserved in Bhasa and the Southern manuscripts, while the 
usual opening is frequently due to a remodelling under the 
influence of ‘kascit’ referred to by Visvanatha.’ Probably, 
as already stated, BSina simply wanted to tell about the 
general characteristic of Bhasa’s works comparing them 
with temples. There is also a possibility that Bana may 
have referred to some stage reform of Bhasa 5 but at 
present no case has been made out for such an 
assumption.’ 

The information given by Prof. Pisharoti throws 
some doubt as to the authenticity of some of these so-called 
benedictory verses to our plays, especially those employing 
the Mudrdlarhkdra, as would appear from the introductory 

1 Pisharoti, BSOS, 6, p. 820 ; Samp, Pwion, Trans., p. 1, 1 Of. Konow, 

lA^ 49, p. 234. 9 We have consulted all the articles on the subject that we came 

across and our considered opinion is as stated above ; among others we referred to 
Asuri, (SB, 5, p. 13) ; Banerji Sastri (JRAS, 1921, pp. 368-370) ; Barnett (JRAS, 
1921, pp. 587-688 ) ; Devdhar, (Plays etc., pp. 42-44 ) ; G. Sastri ( Critical Study, pp. 
17-18, 94, 121) ; Hirananda Sastri (MASI, 28, pp. 4-6) ; Khuperkar, (Lokaiik^ana, 
5, pp. 326-329 ) ; Keith (BSCS, 3, p. 297 ) ; Konow ( ID, p. 25 ; 14, 49, p. 234 ) ; 
Lindenau (BS, pp. 1, 37 ) ; Paranjape (Pratimd, Intr., pp. XII-XIV); A. K. 
Pisharoti ( Criticism, pp. ^12 ) ; K. B. Pisharoti (Shama'a, 1924, pp. 141-142 nl ; 
1925, pp. 181-184 ; AUJ, 3, p. 150 ; BSCS, 3, p. 113 nS ; 6, pp. 819-821 ; Bal, Trans., 
reprint, QJMS, p. 1, nl); Raja, 2, pp. 252-255; JOR, 1, pp. 227-230); 
Ramaswami Sastri, ( Bhdv^aha^ana, OOS, Intr,, pp. 45-47) ; Samp, (Vision, Intr., 
pp« 20-21 ) ; Shivadatta Sarma ( NPP, 4, p. 142 ) ; Venkatarama Sarma ( IHQ, 
5. pp. 725-726) ; Wintemits, (Problems, pp, 127-128) ; Woolner and Samp (Thirteen 
2HtHindrttwi 1, p, IX note ). 
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verses to some acts of the Svapna, Pratijnd and Dgh.' 
The non-mention of the names of the poet and the work in 
the prologues of the plays as we have them today was not 
to be seen in Bana’s days as would appear from the latter’s 
statement ; this would have been a singularly distinctive 
characteristic of Bhasa, and hence it seems that there has 
been some mangling with the prologues to some extent. 
But we cannot concede more than this. The other 
portions are certainly by Bhasa as we have seen in the 
case of the Svapna. So, this ^NdndV business cannot 
be taken to indicate the Southern origin or the Cakyar 
authorship of these Bhasa plays. 

vi. BHARATAVAKYAS. 

MM. Dr. Ganapati Sastri speaks with reference to the 
Bharatavdkyas that they do not refer to any particular 
king but “only speak of one’s own king in general.’’ * We 
do not take Rajasimha as the proper name of the king, 
but to us the change in the toning of the Bharatavdkyas 
in different plays seems to refer undoubtedly to the 
vicissitudes in the life of some particular king. The 
prayers and tell in 

clear unmistakable terms of foreign invasion and 
possibly of the king’s losing, regaining and expanding his 
kingdom during the period these plays were written. The 
prayer would be meaningless unless there were these 
obstacles of inland and foreign invasions and hence we are 
inclined to take these Bharatavdkyas to refer to historical 
facts. The extent of the kingdom is given as “bounded 
Jby Vindhya and Himalayas and the oceans’’. 

Now we shall briefly state the views as to the 
identity of Rajasimha put forth by different scholars and 
try to meet their arguments. Beginning from the lower 
limit, the views of Dr. Barnett and Prof. Pisharoti 
identifying him with some Pandya or Pallava king are 
obviously untenable, since the dramas are written much 
earlier, the boundaries of Bhasa do not tally and the 
evidence is not supported by history,* The dramas, 

1 B808, 6, pp. 820-821; AVJ, 8, pp. 160-161; 8hama’a, 1924, pp. 
141-142. 2 Critical Stvdy^ pp. 93-94 ; also cf. Wintemitz, CJR, Deer. 1924, p. 

844 ; Sukthankar, JBBA8, 1925, p. 140. 8 Barnett, JRAS, 1919, p. 233 ( Pan<jlya 

Ter. Maran Rajasimha ); Hirananda Sastri, MASI, 28, p. 26 ( Two Pallava chiefs, 
namely Sithha-Visnu and Narasiihhavaraman Bajasiihha I ); Kane VJV^ 1920, p. 99 
(Pandya Rajasidilbi) ; Kavi, JAHBS, 2, p. 143 ( Pallava Rajasiihha I or Sifhha- 
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further, proceed from the North, Dr. Sten Konow would 
find in ^Rajasimha a reference to a Ksatrapa king, by 
placing Sudraka in the third century A. D., and assuming 
that the word Rajasimha refers to Rudrasirnha I.‘ But, 
“two weak arguments combined do not make a strong 
argument”.* No special reason is shown why ‘Rajasimha’ 
should refer to the particularly selected king, there being 
among the Western ksatrapas three kings of the name 
Rudrasiiiiha, one Sirhhasena and one Visvasirhha, who 
all ruled between 180 and 388 A.D. The territorial 
boundaries also do not coincide. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal and 
Mr. P. Chaudhury come next, championing the cause of 
Narayana Kanva.® But “the theory seems more 
ingenious than probable” as the interpretations and 
allusions in ‘Narayana,’ “Barhadrathapahrta’ and 
‘Upendra’ etc. are far-fetched, unwarranted and ill-suited 
to the context; The descriptions further “would 
better suit the Sunga king.” ‘ The attempt is said to 
have been made “with more imagination than historical 
facts”.* No case is made out for foreign invasion. It 
militates against the vicissitudes of the king, and is not 
borne out by historical material. Prof. Dhruva next 
deserves our attention by making Bhasa the court poet of 
Pusyamitra, and referring the ^paracakra' to the invasion 
by Menander.* In addition to the ignorance of the South 
that our poet displays for so late a period, there are 
historical facts that do not lend their support to this 
theory. Prof. Dhruva finds allusions to the invasion and 
conquest of Magadha under Pusyamitra by Kharavela 
and Menander, Pusyamitra’s subsequent victory and 
performance of the Aivamedha, in the Bharatavdkyas. But 
all this is wrong. It is shown by Dr. Roy Chaudhury 
that Kharavela cannot be the comtemporary of 
Pusyamitra, and ‘Menander could not have been the Indo- 
Greek contemporary of Pusyamitra Sunga”.’ Thus the 
contemporaneity of Pusyamitra, Kharavela and Menander 
is open to much doubt. Internal evidence, again, will go 
against any such identity ; for, there is much change in 


Visnu ) ; Raddi, VJV, 47, p. 186 { Kerala Rajasimha ) ; Saraswati, pp. 

263-264 ( Pallava Rajasimha ). 

1 JD, p. 61. 2 Winternitz, Problems^ p. 124. 3 Jayaswal, JASB, 1913, 

pp. 264-266 ; Chaudhuri, MR, Oct. 1913, pp. 384-387. 4 Venkataraman MR, 

1914, p. 698. 5 Winternitz, CR, Deo. 1924, p. 343. • Svapnani Sundari, pp. 

11-12, 80-69. 7 PHAJ, pp.237-249, on p. 249. 
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the sociological conditions of the Sunga period and of the 
period of these plays. 

Then remain two claimants to the title ‘Rajasimha’, 
viz., Candragupta and Nanda. The reign of Candragupta 
would suit the description of the Bharatavakyas'^ but 
from the fact of the Kautillya Arthaiastra containing a 
quotation from Bhasa, we are inclined to place Bhasa as 
the senior contemporary of Kautilya, and hence of 
Candragupta. The reign of Mahapadma also answers 
the territorial limits as he was the first to bring the whole 
of Northern India under his sovereignty. The choice, 
therefore, remains to be made between Mahapadma and 
Candragupta and we would vote in favour of the former.* 
Thus, BhSsa was the court poet of Ugrasena Mahapadma, 
as the description of the Bharatavdkyas suits him and the 
sociological conditions depicted in these plays fit in very 
well with the Mauryan epoch. 

vii, ANACHRONISMS. 

Late date was assigned to these plays on account of 
the mention of statue-houses and Nydyaidstra of Medhatithi 
in the Pm/, deification of RSma and Kfsna in the Ahh and 
Bd/, mention of Kharapata in the Car, naming of a 
BrShmana as Kesavadasa in the Mv, and the use of 
metronyms in some of the plays.’ All of these can be 
shown not to be real anachronisms. 

i. We have already shown that there is historical 
evidence for the existence of statue-houses since very long 
in India, and that the so-called South Indian statue- 
houses are quite different from those mentioned in the 
Prat* There is no sense in identifying Medhatithi’s 


1 Contra, Dhruva, Svajnianl Sundan, Intr., p. 12. But Candragupta had 
to contend with Seleucus Kicator, There is further, a close correspondence between 
the sociological conditions as depicted by Bh&sa and those of the Mauryan period. 
The famous Greek invasion led by Alexander, the Great, took place in the reign of 
Ugrasena Mah&padma, who was *‘the sole king,*’ ruling the whole earth under one 
umbrella, ( MB, Octr. 1930, p. 438). It cannot be said that Bhasa could not have 
praised a Sudra king ( Mfcch, £d. bv Mehta and Dave, Intr., p. VI) since the divine 
originof kings ( ^ ) is an ancient Indian dictum, t For Maha* 

padma’s history, Cf. Smith, EHIt p. 61 ; Bapson, CHI, pp. 313-314 ; Roy 
Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 1927, pp. 140-145. Bhasa’s works 
show slight priority to Candragupta, and Kautilya quotes from Bhasa, hence our 
preference for Ugrasena Mahapatoa. S Cf. Pisharoti, BS08, 3, p. 108 n2 ; 
Wintemitfl, Pf oblems, p. 123 ; Kane, VJV, 1920, pp. 100-102 ; Devdhar, Plays etc, 
pp. 36-87; Sankar, AMV, 2, pp. 56, 62-64. 4 Chapter II Supra. Cf. G. Sastri, 

Critical Study, pp. 99-100 ; BSOS, 3, pp. 629-^0 ; Haraprasad Sastri, OC, V, pp. 
97-98 ; Jayaswal, JB0B8, 5, pp. 98-99. 
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Nydyaidstra with Manuhhd^ya ; even some of the 
antagonists have taken Medhatithi to be Medhatithi 
Gautama.' Further, we do not find any instance of such 
glaring anachronisms in Bhasa. 

it. As for the deification of Rama and Krsna, it 
has not been conclusively shown that Rama and Krsria 
were not regarded as manifestations of Vispu before the 
first or the second century B. C. That Krsna was 
worshipped in the fourth century B. C. would be evident 
from the fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes.* The 
deification must have been a slow process and we feel 
certain that it was long before the 6th century B. C. that 
Krsna was deified. The case of Rama is also similar and 
there is nothing to contradict the conjecture that they 
were deified before Bhasa’s time, or at any rate, by Bhasa. 

Hi. ‘Kharapata’ as an author of the science of 
thieving is known since the time of the Arthaidstra and it is 
more reasonable to suppose that the Mattavildsa copied 
the tradition from the ArthaSdstra or the Cdrudatta than to 
assume the reverse, in face of the priority of the 
Arthaidstra at least. At any rate, the tradition making 
Kharapata the guardian deity of thieves is a fairly old one, 
not inconsistent with the date we have assigned to 
Bhasa.* 

iv. With regard to the rule of Manu that the name 
of a Brahamana should end in sarman {Manu, II. 32 
i, it is not shown that this was an ancient 
rule invariably followed. Further, it is inconceivable that 
our poet, a strong upholder of orthodox Brahmanism as 
he is, would ignore such a directory rule especially as he 
seems to be so particular in the very same play, in such 
minute details as to the particular form ‘vi:’ to be used in 
addressing Brahmanas. Contravention of the rule of Manu 
does not necessarily mean posteriority to Manu. 

V. The use of metronyms does not put a work to 
a late date. In fact it is an old practice found in ancient 
Sutra works and Upanisads. 

It is said that the use of the words Svamin, 


1 Devdhar, Flays etc., p. 55 n90. t Maodonell, HSL, p. 411. Cf. also 
Bliandarkar, ET, pp. 198^206. Hathi-Bada inscription refers to the temple of 
Sahkarsana and grants for its upkeep in the second century A. D. S Artha^mtra, 
IV. 8, p. 221 ; of. also G. Harihar Sastri, AMV, 1. pp. 224-227, 
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BhartfdSraka, Bhadramukha, etc. in the terminology of 
Sanskrit dramaturgy is due to the influence of the 
Ksatrapas as is evident from their inscriptions ;* and as 
Bhasa employs those expressions in his works dealing 
with the incidents of the earlier period, this would be an 
instance of an anachronism. We think with Prof. Kane, 
that the Ksatrapas were not the originators, but“that the 
inscription was composed by one who was thoroughly 
imbued with the dramatic terminology contained in the 
Ndtyaidstra”.^ Hence this also does not necessarily 
prove to be an anachronism. 

Thus the so-called anachronisms are non-existent. 
We could not come across any instance that could be 
included in the list, and hence it seems to us that Bhasa 
is free from the defect of anachronism. 

via. DEFECTS. 

The praise that has been showered on Bhasa should 
not make us oblivious of his defects. Nothing is perfect 
in this world of human beings and Bhasa is no exception 
to this rule. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
BhSsa’s works are the first specimens of Sanskrit drama 
and hence we should not expect them to be the finished 
products of a tried hand, being the works of a pioneer 
Sanskrit dramatist. Again we have to take into account 
the popular beliefs in those days as to the use of magic 
etc., which may not be appreciated by the present day 
critics. 

The first drawback that would strike one after a 
study of these works is that the poet ignores the unity of 
time. In the Bdl towards the close of the first act when 
Vasudeva delivers Kfsna to the care of Nandagopa, night 
is said to have ended ( p. 18 — jpfnm Tsnft i ) and Vasudeva 
sets out to go back to Mathura ; but on his arrival there, 
he finds Mathura under the spell of night ( p. 20 
ssm: i ). 

In the beginning of the third act of theAvi, the moon 
is said to have risen ( p. 42 i ) ; 

but after a time when the hero starts on his mission, he 
finds darkness everywhere (p. 43). 

During the course of the conversation in the first 

1 L4vi, li, 33) p. 168. 2 SdhUyadarpariat Intr., pp. VII-IX. 
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act of the Svapna the time is indicated to be the mid-day 
(p. 24 )* while towards the close of it, after a 

lapse of half an hour or so, the sun is said to have set 
(p. 37, Act 1. 16). 

The fourth act of the Avi also has got some 
contradictory statements about the lapse of time. 
Avimaraka after leaving the Kanyantahpura, says that 
he has been wandering for a number of days (p. 58) but his 
friend Santusta whom he meets the same day, in his 
soliloquy says that he was told of Avimaraka’s flight that 
very day ( p. 69 ). 

Small one-act plays, however, are quite perfect in 
observing the unity of time, the time of their action being 
that required for the actual representation on the stage of 
the play. 

The tithi scheme of the Car is faulty, being 
repugnant to the unity of time, while the Mrcch has 
improved it.* 

Many Sanskrit dramatists of quite late times are 
found to violate the rule as to the unity of time and hence 
Bhasa may be said to be in good company. 

Another defect of the same kind, which is peculiar 
to Bhasa alone is found in the use of The 

chamberlains, door-keepers, messengers etc. are sent out 
either to bring some characters or some news ; they start 
out and return immediately with the person called 
or with the news of events which must have taken long 
to happen. This tells very heavily on the sense of time 
and proportion as well as the credulity of the spectators 
and appears quite unnatural. 

Similarly the poet uses the device of Akdiahhdsita 
by which a person is represented as speaking with some 
one not on the stage and himself repeating what the latter 
says, or replies to him with the words 1% etc. Though 
this minimizes the number of characters it takes the 
elements of reality and naturalness out of the dramatic 
piece, the spectators requiring some strain of imagination. 
The method is not impressive, though of practical utility 
from the point of stage economy, as it saves a number of 
characters. 

1 Sukthankar, JAOS, 42, pp. 70, 78-74 ; Paranjape, Sahitya Samgraha, 1, 
pp. 108-127. 
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The audience receives another blow t o i t s 
imagination when some characters appear on the stage 
quite unannounced, without any intimation, in 
contravention of the specific dictum : 

Grammatical solecisms, faults in versifications, use 
of such pddapurav^s as 5 , 1 , m, ^ etc. very often, some 
verses being quite plain and devoid of sentiments or poetic 
fancy, are some of the minor defects of BhSsa. Some of 
the former in the above may be justified on the ground of 
epic usage and influence, and possibly they were not 
looked as defects in those days. 

4. PERSONAL HISTORY OF BHASA. 

In this age when every one tries to blow his own 
trumpet and widest publicity is sought for any third-rate 
composition and the particulars about the name etc. of the 
author are given, it seems rather strange that the 
renowned author of this precious treasure should keep 
such merciless reticence about himself, as not to mention 
even his name !‘ We had to depend on inference for 
attributing the works to Bhasa ; and the information 
about Bhasa as given below is nothing more than our 
impressions about the author after a close study of his 
works. . 

Prof. Dhruva says that there was a tradition to 
mention the name of one’s gotra, and it is in accordance 
with this, that we get such names as Patanjali, 
Yaugandharayana. Bhd?a is a gotra in Haimodaka 
division of Agastya gotra and Bhasa is the corrupt form.’ 
That he was a Brahmana, an orthodox follower of the 
caste-system and a firm believer in the practice, utility 
and efficacy of sacrifices etc., seems to follow from the 
views he takes of these things. We have already shown 
that DhSvaka is quite a distinct person from our author 
and hence it follows that the description of the latter as a 
‘washerman’ by caste, on the strength of the alleged 
identity is not correct.’ There is no internal evidence to 
suppprt the inference. 

1 Of. Farwjape, Sakitya Saihgraha, 1, pp. 18-89, at p. 27. The whole 
chapter is a beautiful piece, a striking instance of Gadya Kfivya in which tlM 
celebrated Marathi writer specialized. One is tempted to find autobiographical 
references in the chapter. S Dhruva, fiToaimnnl Sundaii, Intr., p. 14. t Bupra 
Chapter II ; Cf. Narayana Sastri, PriyadarOke, Intr., pp. XXI-XXIV. 
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Mr. Sankar takes BhSsa to have been the ruling 
king on account of the use of win (“may Balarama protect 
thee etc.”), and ("may Narayana award thee 

the entire earth”) in the benedictory stanzas of the 
Svapna and Avi. The benedictions, according to him, 
refer to the royal author himself, otherwise “the plural 
should have been used if they were meant for the 
audience”.* It would be more reasonable, we think, to 
suppose that the poet used snnor ^ purposely in these two 
dramas only, as he was sure of the king’s presence at the 
first performance of the dramas. This explains the 
absence of such words from the benedictory stanzas in the 
PratijAd, Pane, Prat, as the poet was not sure whether 
the king would grace the occasion by his attendance. 
The prayer in the remaining benedictory stanzas is for the 
protection of the audience, viz. (“ of you all”). This 
fact, coupled with the epilogues of the dramas, seems to 
suggest that Bhasa was a court poet of some king, rather 
than the king himself. The absence of the benedictory 
stanza and the epilogue to the Car shows that the poet 
could not give final touches to the same, owing perhaps 
to his death. 

His ignorance of the South and mention of 
countries, towns, rivers and specialities (e. g. tdUpatra in 
the Car, p. 82) of the North proclaim the poet to be a 
northerner ; the characters of his plays are from the North 
and the scenes in almost all the plays lie in Northern 
India. So it seems to be a more reasonable assumption 
to take the poet to be an inhabitant of the North than 
to have him as a Southerner.* 

The benedictory stanzas as well as the introductory 
verses and the general tone of the plays show that Bhasa 
was a Vaisnava of the Bhakti cult. He also knew the 
Pancar5tra system of philosophy. He was a champion of 
the Brahmanas, a staunch upholder of the caste-system and 
a firm believer in the efficacy of the sacrificial oblations. He 
seems to be well-versed in all the Nostras and conversant 
with all the conventionalities of behaviour according to the 
orthodox systems. Truth in thought, word and deed was 
his motto. He seems to have been an obedient and dutiful 


1 AMVf 3, p. 61. 2 As taken by all the Anti-Bhasaites. Dr. Keith and 

Weller also suggest likewise. Of. SD^ p. 105. 
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son, full of respect for the elders, a born conversationalist 
holding the assembly spell-bound, humorous and witty 
by nature, and modest. He was a minute observer of 
nature and humanity. A loyal and patriotic subject of 
the king, he was never a slavish flatterer, and h i s 
self-respect brooked no insult or indignity from his master. 
His message of optimism shows that Bhasa probably lived 
in peaceful and affluent circumstances. He voices forth 
the general disregard towards the Jain and Buddhist 
monks and nuns. He was also well-read in various 
aspects of politics and knew a good deal about art, 
painting and sculpture. Being connected with the court- 
life, he was quite aware of the plots and counterplots 
daily hatched within the four walls of the palaces. 

Bhasa is reputed to have written a work on the 
Ndtyaidstra ; ‘ and the fact of his dramas being found 
admirably suited for the stage has led Kirata to hazard 
the inference that the poet may have been connected with 
professional actors in his early life." Dr. Keith tells us 
that actors used to go from town to town even in 
Buddha’s time.’ So Kirata’s guess may be correct. 

5. OTHER WORKS OF BHASA. 

Years before the present works appeared before the 
public Mr. S. Narayana Sastrigal in his introduction to the 
Ratndvali had stated that Kirandvali, Mukutatdditaka 
and U ddttardghava from amongst the Bhasa dramas were 
to be found in a private library and that in the prologue 
to the last-named of these, Bhasa had mentioned himself 
as the author of twenty- three dramatic compositions.' 
Mr. Krishnamacharya doubted the authority of these 
statements, and as none of the above works have come 
forth as yet, the doubts seem to have been confirmed. 
Mr. K. Sampathagiri Rao also notes the tradition that 
“Bhasa wrote thirty plays and more’’.’ 

Mr. Narayana Sastri in the same connection 
ascribes the Ghatakarpara Kdvya to Bhasa, after 
attempting to prove the identity of Bhasa, Dhavaka and 
Ghatakarpara on the authority of Kdvydnuidsana of 
Hemacandra which is not yet out.' This authority also is 

1 Keith, SD, p. 106 ; Sarup, Vision, Intr., p. 37. 2 Marathi translation, 

Intr., p. 161. S SD, pp. 43-44. 4 Cf, Krishnamacharya, Priyadariikd, BhunUkd, 

pp, XXI-XXXI. S ADC, p. 131. 6 Cf. Krishnamacharya, op. cit. pp. XXII-XXIII. 
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not trustworthy, as said by Krishnamacharya, Now, one 
Ghatakarpara Kdvya by Ghatakarpara Kavi has been 
published by the Venkateshwar Press, and it must be the 
same work as referred to by Narayana Sastri, since the 
last verse etc. as quoted by the learned Sastri 

occurs in the book as No. 22, and 5n»r etc., alleged 

to be quoted in the Kdvydnuidsana, also finds its place as 
No. 9 in the book. But this Ghatakarpara Kdvya does 
not appear to be the work of Bhasa, the author of our 
plays. The identity between him and Ghatakarpara is 
yet to be established as the argument rests on very flimsy 
grounds. Further, even if the same be proved, we shall 
have to take him as another Bhasa , since the matter and 
manner of the book are strongly against the authorship 
of Bhasa, the writer of our plays. Itisfull of 
^abddlarhkdras and Yamakas, end and middle rhymes, — 
and it will be readily accepted that Bhasa is quite 
innocent of such devices. With Bhasa the tendency to use 
alliteration, rhyming, and other figures of words is the 
exception rather than the rule. The similes and metaphors 
from the sphere of ^rngdra employed in the Kavya are 
of such a nature as to preclude the possibility of their 
having ever been composed by Bhasa. Too much 
attention towards the outer form and word- jugglery were 
the characteristics of the later age and hence the 
Ghatakarpara cannot be ascribed to our Bhasa. It will 
be noted, further, that none of the verses praising Bhasa 
mention Yamaka as his characteristic. 

Mr. Guleri pointed out the existence of “A poem 
by Bhasa”, its name being (plural).' This has been 

inferred from a verse in the Prthvirdj avijaya by 
Jayanaka (I2th century A. D.) 

«iMRi 

^ fiRjTOTH (?) 

Jonaraja (I5th century A. D.), while commenting 
on the verse, refers, inter alia, to the competition between 
Bhasa and Vyasa and the fire-ordeal, incidentally 
mentioning Bhasa as Bhasa Muni . Dr. T. Ganapati. 
Sastri proposed an emendation by reading for 

1 lA, 42, pp. 52-53. 
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, took the word as an epithet of ‘Fir e' ' 
— and by the insertion of in the 

third line, rendered the verse as meaning “Fire left 
unburnt the poems of Bhasa like mercury” ; while the 
reading, as it stood, meant, according to Dr. Sastri, “Fire 
did not burn those portions of both Bh5sa and Vyasa 
which described Visnudharma”,* He, however, concludes 
that the exact meaning is to be got at by having other 
manuscripts of the original and the commentary. 

We think that the word in the quotation does 

not refer to any works of Bhasa, but the whole verse is 
meant to state the tradition of Bhasa’s works having 
survived the fire ordeal. Mr. Sankar successfully tries to 
extract the required confirmation of the tradition from the 
verse by emending to and to 

He takes the verse to mean that the SvaPnavasavadatta 
in Bhasa’s works equals Bharata in merits.* There is thus 
no necessity to suppose the transference of the tradition of 
the Svapna as done by Dr. Bhandarkar,* because the 
verse confirms the tradition and is not at variance with it. 
That really seems to be the sense. Hence the attempts 
to identify the Vimudharma with some published or 
unpublished works seem to us rather futile and baseless.* 

Mr. R. Kavi of Rajahmundry in a paper read at 
the Third Oriental Conference held at Madras, attributed 
the Ddntaka Prahasanam and Traivikrama to Bhasa." 
Dr. Jolly in a learned article in Festgabe Garbe has 
disproved the alleged connection in the case of Ddmaka 
Prahasana, and Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti, one of the 
leaders of the opposition, places the Traivikrama in the 
12th century A.D., and ascribes it to some CSkySr, 
possibly Nllakantha." 

Ddmaka Prahasana would serve as the best 
illustration of what may be called a ‘compilation’. Traces 
of borrowing from different sources are evident in many 
parts of the work. Thus, the first scene has been patched 

1 Critical Study, pp. 48-49 ; App. H b. 2 AMV, 2, pp. 42-43. 3 lA, 

42, p. 58 note. 4 Bhandarkar fqp. cit) refers to two works of the name of 
Vi^fmdharma or Vi^nvdharmottara, both Pwratyis, Hirananda Sastri ( MASI, 28, 
p. 27 ) identifies the Vi^ipttdhaf'ma of Bhasa with published at 

Bombay. One Vx^nvdharmottara^ containing one of the oldest and most exhaustive 
treatise on Indian painting has been published by Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Calcutta, 
1928. 8 OC, III, pp. 80-85, f Jolly, FeUgdb^ Garbe, pp. 116-121 ; Pisharoti, 

Shama*a, 1924, pp. 218-222 at p. 214 ; DSmaka, edited by V. Sarma, Lahore, 1926. 
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up by passages bodily taken from the Karna, Svapna, 
Avi and Mattavildsa. The name Damaka appears in 
the Bdl, and the confusion between Brahmadatta and 
Kampilya is taken from the Svapna and Avi. The 
description of Asrama shows borrowing from the Svapna, 
and the reference to is from the Mattavildsa. The 

story of Karna and Parasurama is identical with that in 
the Kar^, and so is the Bharatavdkya. The mangala 
stanza has been incorporated from the Arthaidstra' 
Mr. R. Kavi could not venture an opinion about the portions 
borrowed from the Mattavildsa, and yet he concluded 
that this work must take the seat in the thirteen works ! 
Ddmaka may have been the compilation of a single ‘lucky* 
Cakyar, but the mass of evidence given above speaks 
conclusively against its being an original composition. 
We concur with Dr. Jolly in assigning it to Cakyar 
workmanship after the seventh century A.D. 

By no stretch of imagination are we able to ascribe 
the term ‘drama’ to Traivikrama. “It is but an apology. 
There is no plot, no construction, no characterization in 
the dramatic form’’.’ It is no doubt unique in that there 
is no prologue, the stage manager enters with his mistress, 
and there are no characters besides these two. It is only 
a dialogue about Vamanavatara in which the Sotradhara 
narrates the events in verse, while the Natl’s task is only 
to say at intervals. The later limit for the date of the 

Traivikrama has been supplied by the ^dkuntalacarcand, 
which has been placed in the fourteenth century. The 
play itself speaks of its date as twelfth century. So its 
ascription to Bhasa, or to any other dramatist prior to the 
twelfth century, is quite impossible. Prof. Pisharoti is right 
in fathering it on some Cakyar, preferably Nllakantha. 

Mr. Sankar ascribes to Bhasa in addition to the 
Svapna, Pratijnd, Abh, Pane, Dv, Bdl and Avi, the 
authorship of the Padmaprdbhrtaka and Mrcch* His 
identification of Bhasa with Sadraka does not seem to be 
based on conclusive grounds. 'Vatsardjacarita' may be 
the scribe’s alternative title for the Pratijnd ; this cannot 

1 Arthaidstra, XIV, 3, p. 421 : 

^ uafaj ii 

t Pisharoti, Shatm'a, 1934, p. 314. | Problem of Bhisa, AMV, 3, pp. 69, 60, 164. 
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serve to establish their identity.* He takes the Car as an 
abridged version of the Mrcch compiled in 750 A.D., 
whereas we credit the author of the Car with originality. 
Internal evidence is against the ascription of the 
Padmaprabhrtdka to Sudraka, the author of the Mrcch ; 
both are different persons. 

Vindvdsavadatta, which is at present being serially 
published in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
bears many resemblances to the Bhasa plays; but the 
treatment is quite different, and there are discrepancies in 
the originals of the Udayana legends used byBhSsaand the 
author of the Vind. The reference to f^?ff 

sirq^Rt which is also found in the 
Mdlati^ddhava, places the work after the 7th century, as 
suggested by Prof. Dhruva.’ This accords well with the date 
of Saktibhadra, and lends some support for our assumption 
that it may be the Unmdda by Saktibhadra, especially as 
the latter is found to know Bhasa’s works well. The title 
Unmdda may have been changed by some irresponsible 
scribe, such cases, fortunately, being very rare; and the 
absence of the names of the author and the work can be 
explained on the ground of the MS being neither complete 
nor correct. The find of complete MSS, especially from 
the other parts of India, will set all doubts at rest as to the 
authorship and title of the Vind. 

Thus we find that there are at present no other 
works of Bhasa besides those published in the T.S.S. No 
other confirmation besides the statement in the 
Arthadyotanikd on the ^dkuntala has been found so far, 
for the inference of a work on dramaturgy by Bhasa.* 
The catalogues of MSS of various libraries consulted by 
us do not show traces of any of the still undiscovered 
compositions of Bhasa. Private communications from 
Dr. Keith, Dr. Barnett and Dr. Winternitz also confirm 
the view that there is at present no MS that is, or can 
be, ascribed to Bhasa in the British or Continental 
Libraries. The Curator of the Government Manuscripts 


1 Kavi, Avantistmdarikathdf Intr., p. 8, identifies Vatsardjacarita with 
Vli^MvdsavadaUa ; cf. Sarasvati, QJMS, 12, p. 276. 2 Pradhdnanl Pratijfid, 2nd 

edition , Intr . p. 19, n. 25 & 26 ; also Bhattanatha Swami, lA, 46, p. 192. The reference 
is to 4,p. 2)andTOW^2|pft^g5^5lfi!32f 

I ( p. 8 ) from the Vtridvdsavadatta, Madras Or. Ser. S 
Keith, SDt p. 106 ; Sarop. Vision, Intr., p. 37. 
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Library, Madras, says the same with reference to that 
Library. 

6. ANTHOLOGY VERSES AND VERSES 
QUOTED BY RHETORICIANS. 

Great capital is made of the non-occurrence of a 
single stanza out of those ascribed to Bhasa in the 
published Trivandrum texts. It is argued that as none is 
found in these plays they are not genuine Bhasa plays. 
Dr. Winternitz describes this circumstance as ‘fatal’.' 
Mr. R. Raddi further says that these verses are quite different 
in structure from those that we have in the Trivandrum 
plays.” But the argument is not so sound as it at first 
sight appears. The absence can be satisfactorily explained. 

i. It is not yet proved that Bhasa wrote only the 
works that are now available to us. Besides twenty-three 
or thirty plays, he is said to have composed a poem and 
also a work on dramaturgy.* So, the anthology verses may 
have been excerpted from such works now lost to us, or 
the verses may be sphuta §lokas by Bhasa, — general verses 
of a miscellaneous character, without forming part of any 
particular work. 

a. It may further be urged with some plausibility 
that these, or at least some of these verses, may have 
been taken out from some lost recensions of these dramas.' 
Some MSS of the Abh are found to contain three stanzas 
less than the others coming from the same region.* The 
Svapna may have contained etc., and 

etc ; and the Bat and the Abh the verses 
^ etc., and etc. respectively.* We have 

attempted to show later on in this chapter that some of the 
anthology verses may have formed part of some of the 
Trivandrum plays. 

in. Again, these anthologists are not trustworthy 
as they are found to be wrong in various ways and 
particulars. 

1. They are sometimes found to misquote the 

1 CR, Deo. 1924, p. 346 ;(cf. Hirananda Sastri, MASI, 28, p. 27. 2 VJV, 

47, p. 280. S Cf. last section. 4 Cf. Sukthankar, JBRAS, 1926, p. 129. Similar 
hypothesis as to the verses being from the undiscovered works of Bhasa has been 
put forth by Sarup, Fision, Intr., p. 37 ; Ghataka, JDL, 12, pp. 8-10; KhuperkAr, 
LokaHk§af^ 6, pp. 324-325, etc. 5 Of. Ahhi§eka^ Lahore edition, pp. 23 n4 ; 38 
n4 ; 75 n3. 6 As shown by ua in earlier sections* 
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names of the authors, e.g., different verses of Bhallata in 
his Bhallafa-iataka are ascribed to various authors by the 
anthologists ; e.g. verses numbers 25, 26, 35 39, etc. are 
ascribed to Jayavardhana, JanavarmS, I n d u r a j a, 
Trivikrama, Amrtadatta, etc. in the Sttbhdntdvali and 
&drhgadharapaddhati' Out of the verses ascri^d to 
BhSsa, one, viz., ^ etc, is found to occur in t h e 
Mattavildsa of Mahendravikramavarma which shows that 
frequently these anthologists depended on memory. 

2. Similar with the above is the ascription of the 
same verse to different writers by different anthologists ; and 
instances will be found in these verses themselves which are 
ascribed to Bhasa.* The verse etc. has been 

ascribed to Bhasa by the ^dmgadhara, to Kalasaka by the 
Subhdpitdvali, and to Syamala by the Saduktikar^dmrta. 
Similarly mish: etc. has been assigned to Bh5sa by the 
^drngadhara and Subhdsitdvali, but the Suktimuktdvali 
by Jalhana ascribes it to Raja^ekhara. It is also well 
known that etc. is ascribed to Vikramaditya 

( Suhhdsitdvali ), Vikramaditya and Mentha 
{Sdrngadhara), Dandin or f^Qdraka. 

iv. Many verses ascribed to Kalidasa, A^vaghosa 
and other celebrated dramatists by the anthologists are 
not found in their extant works, while no one assumes 
thereby that the extant works are not genuine.’ Why not 
have the same treatment to Bhasa? 

The above statements satisfactorily explain the 
absence of the anthology verses from our plays. But we 
shall deal with them separately in the light of the previous 
contributions on the subject. 

The stanzas, fifteen in all, are given in an appendix. 

1. etc. We have already shown that 

this verse, which has been unanimously attributed to BhSsa 
by the Subhdsitdvali, Sadukti, and Sdrngadhara as also 
by Dr. Thomas, Dr. \Veller and Dr. Sarup, shows many 
features common to the Bhasa plays published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and hence the latter can 


1 Kbnperkkr, tohtaikfapa, 6, pp. 834-835 ; also Paianjape, PratimS, Into., 
pp. XX-XXni. 2 Cl. Beferences in the above foot-note ; also Siva^tta Sarmau 
NPP, 4, pp. 129-188 ; Ghataka JJOL, 12, pp. 2-5. 3 Cl. Sukthankar, JBPA8, 1925, 
p. 129 ; Bankar, JMV, 2, p. 44. 
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justifiably be attributed to Bhasa.* The simile of a mail 
made newly rich is heightened in its effect by being 
qualified by the term ‘low-caste man’, and aptly 
describes the fierceness of the sun ; the other objects of 
comparison chosen by the poet, viz. ungrateful man and 
his friend, sage and his inner consciousness, and poor 
lover and his love, show the same keen observation of 
humanity and the same word echoes that are met with in 
our Bhasa plays. 

2. etc. describes an ideal wife. This 

recalls to one’s mind, as rightly pointed out by Dr. Sarup, 
the lines of the famous poem of Wordsworth : ’ 

“A perfect woman nobly planned. 

To warm, to comfort and command”; 

This verse finds its counterparts in many plays of our 
group. Cf. Bdl, p.ll : l; Prat, 1. 25.: 

wiTf am I; Svapna, V 1 . 1 1 : ^ JrfNr i? 

Car, 1.7: mat i; Avi, IV. 21 : i; etc. 

The qualities enumerated of an ideal wife in this verse, 
conform to those which our poet paints his female 
characters, such as Sita, Vasavadatta, etc. to possess. 
The happiness of her husband is the sole aim of the wife, 
and her conduct is always regulated by his likes and 
dislikes, and has to enact many roles as befit the occasion. 
This verse is uttered by the speaker, presumably in the 
absence of his wife or during the period of separation, and 
the sense of the verse shows that he is not newly married. 
Out of the published texts in the Trivandrum series, we 
are afraid, the Mbh and Krsna plays would not 
accommodate this verse, and Rama (in the Prat and Ahk) 
has no occasion to recall the virtues of S I t a, and 
Avimaraka and Udayana (in the Pratijna) are yet to lead a 
marital life ; so, if at all, we must find a place for the verse 
in the Svapna in the fifth Act, before the famous 
dream-scene, when the king is reminded of Vasavadatta 
by the mention of UjjayinI in Vidflsaka’s story, and 
expresses himself in metrical lines (p. 104) ; or, the verse 
may occur in the sixth act, in the lamentations of the king 


1 Chapter II, pp. 44-46. Supra. Thomas, crB.4S, 1928, pp. 684-685; Weller, 
J^estgabe Jacobi^ pp, 117, 120'122 ; Sarup, Visicn, Intr,, p. 3. t Vision, lutr,, 
p. 6. 
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after VSlSavadatta’s nurse comes to him with a message 
from Mahasena (p. 133). 

3. etc. is the description of winter 

with similes, at once apt, striking and original. We again 
get here ‘a man deserted by fortune’, ‘a newly rnarried 
bride’ and ‘a woman separated from her husband’, all of 
whom have their counterparts in the Trivandrum plays. 
Cf. Car, I. 28 : i ; Pane, I. 17 : i 

This is a general description ; and as none of the plays in 
our group relates to the freezing wind, we are unable 
to include it in any of the plays. On account of the 
similarities of ideas and expressions between the 
Trivandrum Bhasa plays and this Bhasa verse, it may 
safely be assumed that the verse belonged to some other 
work of Bhasa now lost to us. 

4. untT^metc. admirably brings out the apparent 
contradiction (Virodhdbhdsa) in the first two pddas. A 
similar instance of Virodhdbhdsa from our plays is found 
in the Avi, p. 6 : ( 

•* Our plays do not contain any heroine 
fliat can be said to be young and at the same time expert 
in all amorous sports ; taking, however, the description to 
be applicable to Kurangl, we may place the verse 
somewhere in the fifth act of the Avi, where the hero has 
a chat with his friend (pp. 76 et seq). 

5. etc. has been ascribed to Bhojadeva in 

the Sukti and to Laksmidhara in the 
Kavindravacanasatnuccaya (No. 163), while the Sadukti, 
Yaiasiilaka and Jalhana attribute it to Bhasa.* This 
ascription to different authors in different anthologies casts 
some doubt on BhSsa’s authorship of this verse, and Dr. 
Sarup’s acceptance of this verse as composed by Bhasa 
is open to objection according to his own dictum, as this 
stanza has been attributed to different poets and hence 
‘should be regarded as of doubtful authorship’.’ Dr. Weller 
finds a parallel for in the Avi, II.7:ffEf^ 

The poet has shown the play of his vivid 
imagination by comparing various parts of the face of a 
beautiful damsel to the celestial flowers ( ), moon, 

ambrosia and poison, and stating that all of these latter. 


1 Weller, Festgdbe Jacobi, p. 118, 2 Slvadatta Sarma, NPF, 4, p. 131. 

8 Vicioii, Intr., p. 3. 4 Festgdbe Jacobi, p. 117. . r 




each one of which gods obtained with great effort by 
churning the ocean, are to be found on the faces of 
beautiful women, without any effort. 

6. etc. has been ascribed to Bh3.sa in 

the Sadukti, and the ^drngadhara does not mention the 
name of the poet. Dr. Thomas, on the strength of the 
striking resemblance between this verse and the opening 
verses of the Ratndvali, PriyadariikddLndPdrvatipariifaya, 
concludes that it may be “old, and connected with 
Bh5sa.”‘ This verse is of the nature of a mangala stanza, 
and hence, though it may have come from Bhasa, it would 
not find a place in our Bhasa plays. 

As regards (7) etc., (8) etc., and (9) 

^ etc. we are inclined to doubt the authorship of 

Bhasa as the ideas they express are foreign to him, and 
there is no occasion for such sentiments in the Trivandrum 
plays, ^drngadhara, moreover, speaks about etc. 

as coming from an unknown poet ( ). ^ etc. 

is a good instance of paronomasia. 

10. anpn etc. has been ascribed to some 

unknown poet ( ) by the Subhdptdvali. Similar 

ideas are found expressed in the Avi and perhaps it may 
be located in that play on p. 78. 

11. etc., in spite of its ascription to 
Rajasekhara in the Siikti, may have come from Bhasa. 
The tricks played by the moon, proud of its splendour, 
with different persons when its rays cast their resplendence 
on different objects in succession are beautifully told in 
this verse. The description of the moon is a favourite 
one with Bhasa and is found in various plays of our group.* 

12. etc. has been ascribed to Bhasa by 
the ^drngadhara, while the 8ubhd§itdvali states Kala§aka 
as its author and Sadukti states ^ySmala. But Dr. 
Thomas finds a similarity between this verse and 
Ratndvali (1 1 1. 60-61), which latter he takes as containing 
Bhasa echoes and states “that the verse may be really of 
Bhasa”.' It may, however, be stated that it cannot find 
any place in our group. 

13. ^ etc. which is lovnd'm the Mattavildsa 

1 JBA8, 1928, p. 884» 2 Of. Weller, Festgabe Jacobi, pp. 123-124 ; 

also Deodhar, Plays etc*, pp. 8, 6. I JBA8, 1928, p. 864. The comparison of 
Mistress^ arms to the haDgman*8 noose is common. 
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(p. 7, V. 7) has been ascribed to Bhasa by Somadeva ; he 
is obviously wrong in the ascription and this fact does 
not warrant any inference as to the authorship of 
the Mattavildsa as the verse occurs there as a Subhasita. 
Somadeva need not be accused of gross negligence 
as it may be that he knew of the verse as not the 
composition of Mahendravikramavarman (the author of 
the Mattavildsa) and ascribed it to Bhasa, possibly on 
account of similar Bacchic songs found in the Pratijnd 
(Act IV. 2, 11). Bhasa’s works had long been out of 
currency in the public, and hence Somadeva had to 
depend on oral tradition only. 

14. etc. and (15) etc. have 

already been shown to find their places in the Svapna and 
Abh respectively.* 

Mr. Narayana Sastri of Madras has ascribed 

to Bhasa without giving any authority for the statement ; 
and has woven a fabric out of this slender evidence as to 
Bhasa’s being distressed by poverty etc." But that this 
stanza cannot be ascribed to (the pre-Kalidasan) Bhasa is 
evident from the fact that it refers to the well known 
saying of Kalidasa in the Kutndrasamhhava, viz. 

and the latter certainly came after Bhasa. 

Dr. Sarup regards those stanzas as composed by 
Bhasa “which are unanimously attributed to Bhasa by 
all the anthologists’’." According to him, ten stanzas 
out of the collection (which are Nos. 1-10 in our list) 
may be accepted as from Bhasa. Dr. Weller, in a learned 
and thoughtful article contributed to Festgabe Jacobi, has 
proved on internal evidence that six of the stanzas ( i.e. 
Nos. 1-5 and 11 in our list) are similar in thought, ideas 
and expression to those contained in the Trivandrum 

1 Supra, pp. 80-81 ; 46-47. i Of. Priyadariikd, Intr., op. XXII-XXIII. It 
may be noted that the stanza has been put In the St^hSfUSvaU as 5 Vision 

Intr., p. 4. * 
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plays; but his suggestion that the anthologists ascribed 
verses to Bhasa as they felt the spirit of his poetry 
in them seems to be far-fetched/ Dr. Thomas, as 
already stated, considers four stanzas {viz. Nos. 1, 6, 10 
and 12 in our list) as coming from Bhasa; he further finds 
that four stanzas in the collection are “of a tenor which 
would not admit of a place in any of the Trivandrum 
plays”.’ We have expressed our views on the point. 

We cannot close our investigation without quoting 
in extenso from the critical appreciation of these stanzas, 
admirably expressed by Dr. Sarup : “These stanzas display 
keen observation, vivid imagination, great power of 
description, a remarkable intellectual quality and a 
refreshing originality. Their substance and their style, 
their matter and their manner, stamp them with a rare 
mark of beauty. These lyrics are the impassioned 
expressions of the poet’s inmost soul. They breathe the 
genuine accents of poetry. They are chiselled pieces of 
marble. They are exquisite little pictures”.’ 


1 /acoW, pp. 114*125, at p. 126. “It is” of course, “oommonsense 

to assume”, with Dr. Keibh, “that the ascriptions are correct”. (BTSL, Preface, 
p. xvi). t JRA8, 1928, p. 883. 8 HR, 50, p. 117. 



CHAPTEB V. 

CRITICAL STUDY (Contd.) 

1. CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE PLAYS, 


So far as we could see, only three attempts have 
been made to fix the order of the plays of this group. 
Prof. Dhruva bases his conclusions solely on the 
informations supplied by the Bharatavdkyas of the plays, 
apparently paying no heed to the language evidence and 
the thought evidence and hence has arrived at such 
strange and unacceptable inferences as to place the Prat, 
the masterpiece of Bhasa as his earliest work, and the Dv 
to the last period in the poet’s career !’ Mr. Karandikar 
has not attempted to fix the order of the plays in the Mhh 
group, has placed the Avi in the later period and has 
taken the Svapna as coming after the Car.’ Kirata seems 
to have paid more attention to the evolution of thought 
and psychology than considering the point from the joint 
evidence of matter and manner, and hence he takes the 
Abh to have been composed after the Prat* 

In spite of the dissenting note of the Kesari while 
reviewing Kirata’s Marathi translation of BhSsa’s works,' 
the chronological method has its own advantages, though 
it may fail to lodge us at the correct conclusion in very 
rare and exceptional cases. It explains the apparent 
differences between the works of the same author ; it is 
well known that all the compositions of a single author are 
not equal in merits. Different periods in the creative 
faculty alone explained the wide gulf of difference that lay 
between the earliest and latest works of Shakespeare. In 


, J SuMdart. Intr,,pp. 22-36. f Into, to Hivargaokar’g Marathi 

.IWUw,, Tol. 3, p. e. S Mar^ Trans, preface, pp. 7-8. 4 Ketan, Marathi 

M-wWkly OfPoona, dated 1/4/1982 at p. 2. 
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the case of Bhfisa also, the chronological order of his plays 
will dispense with the necessity of attributing the works 
to different authors and to different periods, and will 
conclusively account for the diversities in the metrical 
proportions or in the choice of the material or in the manner 
of treatment. In coming to the conclusion of the common 
authorship of these plays we have taken into consideration 
the similarities of thoughts ( i. e. of the spirit ) and ideals 
in them, in addition to innumerable verbal similarities. 

We have studied the problem of the chronological 
order from the point of the matter and manner of these 
plays. For the latter, we depend on the metrical and the 
di^ogqe evidence, and for the former on characterization. 
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ideas and ideals etc. The table appended herewith will 
clear our position with regard to the outward form of 
these plays. In the table we have given the total numbers 
of verses, ilokas and dialogues in each play as also of the 
irregularities in the ilokas, which, following Prof. Dhruva 
we have styled as “poetic licence” (where there is a breach of 
the rule as to the iambus in the third foot of every pdda), and 
“weak ending” ( where the last syllable of the line is short).* 

We find three distinct periods in the career of our 
poet. The first was of the small one-act plays where the 
poet tried his apprentice hand on ready material. The 
plots are taken from the Mbh, and the poet has added 
nothing, or very little of his own in the dramas. The 
epic metre predominates and the proportion of the verses 
to the dialogues is very large. Gradually, as the poet 
came to understand the importance and the appeal of the 
dialogues in thi representation of the dramatic 
compositions, on the stage, there was an increase in the 
number of dialogues and hence the proportion of the verses 
to the dialogues is gradually on the decrease in the latter 
productions of the poet. In versification, the percentage 
of the breaches of the rule as to di-iambus varies between 
sixteen and eighteen, and that of the weak endings shows 
great divergences, the variations being eighteen to 
forty-five. No strict rule can be stated with regard to the 
weak endings, as some of the mature products of our poet, 
e.g., the Svapna, Pratijnd, and Cdr, show a large 
percentage, viz, 23, 31, and 30 respectively. In 
connection with the “poetic licence”, it may safely be 
assumed that the number of such cases is gradually less 
and less in the later works, and, curiously enough, the 
Svapna is an exception with twenty-three percent of such 
lapses. The Karna from the Mbh plays is unique in that 
it shows a very low proportion of ilokas and presents no 
breach of rules as to the di-iambus and the long letter 
ending the line ; the reason may be found in the very_ small 
number of ilokas {mz. 4) in \he Kar\ta. The Uru in 
common with the Kari^, shows a low percentage of the 
epic metre, which can be accounted for on the ground of 
the requirements of the heroic and tragic sentiments 
predominating these plays, which demand the use of long 

1 Para^anwrnl Pr^wocZf, 1923, Intr., pp. 22>25; Thakkar Lectures, pp. 82, 
118, 126. 
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metres. The Mv has been taken as the last work of this 
period, though the epic metre has weighed very heavily 
with the poet, as it shows the poet at his best, with an 
original underplot, interspersed with genuine humour. 

The Pane marks a transition in that the poet shows 
his inventive genius in the weaving of the plot, has 
increased the number of acts as well as the number of 
characters. The proportion of the dialogues is also 
favourable to assigning this play to a later period than the 
composition of the one-act plays. The Pane shows the 
least percentage of poetic licence, that for weak endings 
being nineteen. Just on the heels of the Pane, come the 
Abh and Bdl, as there are to be seen numerous similarities 
of ideas and expression, the employment of song and 
dance and the ascription of divinities to R5ma and Kfsna 
in these plays. The proportion of the epic metre also 
does not militate against the middle period being assigned 
to these plays ; the proportion of the dialogues to the 
verses is on the decrease as indicated above, showing an 
increase in the number of dialogues. In both of these 
plays, the poet has added very little of his own to the 
events in the lives of the heroes as known from the epics. 
The Abh seems to have been written by the poet specially 
to celebrate the coronation of his patron king and, perhaps, 
it was written in haste. It cannot come after the Prat, 
though the latter contains the record of the earlier events 
from the Rdmdyana, as, in addition to the outer forms 
(e.g. proportions of ilokas, dialogues, lapses and weak 
endings ) being against such a state of affairs, the 
originality in the plot and the general execution of the Prat 
speak conclusively against the two plays being composed in 
the same period. Much less can the Abh be assigned to a 
later period in the poet’s career. 

The Avi again, belongs to the period of transition as 
the proportion of dialogues is much increased and there is 
to be seen a very low percentage of the epic metre. In 
fact, both these data speak of a later period for the Avi, but 
the internal evidence is against it. The erotic element 
plays a leading part in this play and hence this should be 
assigned to the early days in the career of the poet. The 
element of humour as also the large number of dialogues, 
poetic descriptions, etc. separate this play from the earlier 
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Mbh, Rilma and Krsna plays. The supernatural elements of 
the curse, the magic ring, and the appearance of the fairies 
link this play with the Ahh and Bdl, and it was written, 
perhaps, a little after these two plays. Exigencies of the 
different sentiments necessitated employment of other 
metres and hence the proportion of the epic metre is very low. 

The Prat, Pratijnd, Svapna and Car are the finished 
products of the final period, which is characterized by 
minute and psychological characterization, employment of 
a greater number of dialogues, reduction in the percentage 
of poetic licences and a general decrease in the proportion 
of the epic metre, its percentage being 40 to 45. Strictly 
applying the dialogue test, the Prat shows a period earlier 
than the Avi and after the Abh and Bdl, but on the 
strength of the internal evidence and the general 
impression it creates, we have assigned the Prat to this 
period. The dialogues show a gradual increase with the 
result that two of the last works, viz., the Svapna and Cdr, 
have one act each, containing no verse at all. 

Thus, we think that the dialogue test is of great value 
in coming to the chronological order of these plays. 

8. PRAKRIT OF THE PLAYS. 

In considering the ‘Date of Bhasa’ we had occasion 
to refer to the views of different scholars containing a gulf 
of over 1500 years between the earliest time assigned to 
Bhasa and the latest one. One would naturally expect the 
same distance of time among the estimates from Prakrits 
by these scholars ; but that is not the case, as the printed 
texts present a Prakrit which is similar to, at least, the 
southern MSS of Kalidasa according to the anti-Bhasaites. 
Those that place Bhasa some centuries before Christ have 
no positive comparative material to work with and have to 
satisfy themselves with the modern look of Bhasa’s Prakrit 
owing to the well-known fact about ‘dramatic Prakrit’ that 
“the copyists always changed the Prakrit of their authors 
into the Prakrit current in their own time”.' 

Prof. V. Lesny in an article entitled “D i e 
Entwicklungsstufe des Prakrits in Bhasas dramen und das 
Zeitaltern Bhasas” assigns Bhasa to the first half of the 
fourth century A.D. on linguistic grounds.’ On comparing 

1 MM. Haraprasada Sastri’s letter quoted in Pratimd, Ganapnti Saatri’a 
Edn, 1924, Intr., pp. 16-10, foot-note. J ZDMO, 72, pp. 208-208. 
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the Prakrit in the Trivandrum plays with that of 
Asvaghosa and Kalidasa, he finds our author to be younger 
than the former and older than the latter. Dr. Winternitz 
has also expressed a similar opinion.' Dr. Sten Konow also 
places Bhasa’s plays at least one century after Asvaghosa, 
i. e., in the third or fourth century A.D.* Dr. Banerji Sastri 
has critically examined various forms in Prakrit, and he 
controverts the views of the above scholars placing Bhasa 
a century after Asvaghosa. In his opinion, Asvaghosa 
and Bhasa were probably closely proximate in time, 
each unknown or of little importance to the other.'* 
Dr. Keith finds the Prakrit of Bhasa in an intermediate 
stage between Asvaghosa and Kalidasa and has treated 
as of minor importance the retention of similar forms 
in South Indian MSS of later dates.* Dr. Sukthankar 
with his usual scholarly insight, critical faculty, and 
unbiassed judgment in weighing evidence, has studied the 
problem at length and on the strength of a number of 
affinities that the Prakrit in our dramas presents with that 
of Asvaghosa concludes that “there lies in the dramas 
before us a solid bedrock of archaic Prakrit which is older 
than any we know from the dramas of the so-called classical 
period of Sanskrit literature”.' It may be noted here, 
however, that on knowing that in Malayalam MSS of 
Kalidasa and Har.sa, and in the MSS of southern dramatists 
of the sixth and later centuries, similar Prakrit archaisms 
are met with, in a genuine scholarly spirit. Dr. Sukthankar 
later on admits that “Prakrit archaisms have no probative 
value for antiquity or authorship of the plays”.® Dr. 
Thomas seems to hold Bhasa earlier than Kalidasa on the 
ground of Prakrit peculiarities also. 

With reference to the views expressed above, placing 
our author between Asvaghosa and Kalidasa we feel, with 
Prof. Devdhar, ‘certainly amused with these frantic efforts 
of scholars to relegate our author to a time’ posterior to 
Asvagho.sa ‘on what is in fact insufficient data. While all 
deplore the loss of A^vaghosa’s works they hazard 
conclusions from the little crumbs left by time’.’ It is to 
be noted further, that we have placed Asvaghosa after 

1 Festschrift Kuhn y p. 301 ; Cf. CRy Dec. 1924, p. Sf39. 2 lAy 43, pp. 65-66. 
5 JRASy 19*21, pp. 372-377 at p. 377. 4 SDy pp. 120-122. “ The evidence... 

is interesting, but does not alter the importance of these forms”. SD, p. 121 nl. 
% JAOSy 40, pp. 248-259 at p. 259. 8 JBRASy 1925, pp. 108-117 ; 126-143 ; 

p. 140. 7 Platjs etc., p. 49. 
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Bhisa on account of a common verse found in their works. 
Prof. Dhruva on the basis of metrical grounds places 
KHlid^sa in 57 B.C., thus endorsing the traditional view, 
and finds Asvaghosa posterior in time because the latter 
uses long metres and also those that came into use later 
on.' His Sanskrit thus is found to be later than that of 
KSlidasa. Dr. Keith has assigned priority to Asvaghosa, 
but he says about Asvaghosa that he “was more complex 
than Bhasa and certainly so in his epics”,’ which in our 
opinion, should indicate the priority of Bhasa. MM. Prof. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri, a prominent Sanskrit scholar and 
an anti-Bhasaite, assigns first century B.C. to Kalidasa and 
pronounces Asvaghosa to be subsequent to him.’ In 
view of all these things, it seems rather strange that the 
scholars mentioned above should take the anteriority of 
Asvaghosa to Kalidasa as an axiomatic truth. While no 
one places Asvaghosa earlier than the first century A.D., 
fresh evidence is coming forward of the existence of a 
Vikramaditya in the first century B.C., which would render 
probable the existence of his court poet, Kalidasa.' With 
regard to the antiquity of the Prakrits used by Asvaghosa 
as found in the fragments of his plays in the Turfan MSS 
and the comparatively late Prakrit as found in Kalidasa, 
we have to bear in mind that Prakrit is much more liable 
to be changed at the hands of the scribes and scholars 
than the Sanskrit portions in the MSS of Sanskrit 
dramas, “with the result that the same Prakrit texts will 
be found in bewilderingly different forms in different 
MSS”.° The arguments about date based on the character 
of Prakrit are therefore reliable and of value only if 
contemporary MSS are taken into account. 

Dr. Raja and Messrs. Pisharotis on the other hand, 
deny any antiquity to the Prakrit as is represented by the 
Trivandrum plays, and declare it to be a “mixture of old 
and later Prakrit”.* The literary history and tradition in 
Kerala is recalled where Prakrit had only a literary 
existence. It was not a spoken language and hence was 

1 Pa/rakramanl Prasadi, 1923, Intr., pp. 6-20 ; 46-49 ; Thakkar Lectures, pp. 
204-212. 2 SD, p. 116. i Padyacii4dmani, Madras, 1921, preface, p. 6. 4 Of. 

Mukhopadhyaya, MR, 61, pp. 660-664; 62, pp. 28-33; also, Shembavnekar, JBU, 1, pp. 
232-246; as well as the references given in the foot-note in Chapter III on the ^te of 
K&lid&sa. S Ghattopadhyaya, iira, 2, p. 111. g Baja, ZII. 2, pp. 247-264 at p. 269 ; 
A.K. Pisharoti, Criticism, pp. 24-26 ; K. R. Pisharoti IHQ, 1, pp. 330-340 ; 6, p. 567 ; 
Shcma'a, 5, pp. 179-186 ; B80S, 3, pp. 108-109 ; 5> pp. 307-310 ; Barnett, JR AS, 1921, 
pp. 687-689 ; Devdhar, Plays etc,, pp, 48-64. 
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not subject to any changes as were the Prakrits in the 
North. The changes that were introduced in the literary 
Prakrit of the dramas in the South were due to literary 
works coming from the North which contained the 
changed and developed forms, especially dramas. Prakrit 
in the South was thus uninfluenced by the vernacular in 
the land. Hence the Southern dramas of the tenth century 
such as the Subhadrd-Dhananjaya, Tapati-Samvaraiia, 
Aicarya-Cudamani etc., have the same archaic forms 
as are found in our plays. So, “the queerness of Prakrit 
reveals not its antiquity but its queer position in Kerala’’.* 

Dr. Barnett first announced this peculiar position 
the Prakrit occupied in the Southern MSS.’ MSS of our 
dramas are only three hundred years old and hence we 
cannot say for certain that they used the same forms of 
Prakrit as left by the original authors. Pandits and 
copyists took great liberties with the texts and the forms 
that they did not understand or could not appreciate were 
changed as they liked. Dr. Hertel in his introduction to 
the Mutidakopanisad accepts the Prakrit in the printed texts 
of BhSsa plays as older than that of the printed texts of 
Kalidasa, but the Trivandrum Series editions, according 
to him, are uncritical and incorrect.’ This at least, we feel 
certain, must be acceptable to all that our plays do not, at 
any rate, present Prakrit in a later phase than is found in 
Kalidasa. This peculiar feature in the Southern MSS has 
led Dr. Sukthankar, Dr. Sarup, Dr. Clark and others to 
regard the Prakrit in our plays with scepticism and not to 
venture any conclusions as to chronology or otherwise 
therefrom.* Mention must also be made of an_ illuminating 
article on “Sanskrit and Prakrit in the Arya Eluttu” 
published by Prof. K.R. Pisharoti throwing much light on 
the script and scribes of Kerala.’ He concludes that the 
peculiar position of Prakrit in Malayalam MSS of Sanskrit 
dramas popular on the local stage is due to (t) linguistic 
grounds i. e. excessive nasalization ( of which we get 
instances in araw, fftf, etc., in Dr. Sarup’s MS, MS of the 
Bhagavadajjukiya, Abh etc. ; and («) scribal peculiarities 
such as ‘t’ for ‘1’ etc, which are kept in Prakrit portions. 

1 K. B. Pisharoti, Shama'a 6, p. 181. Gf. the articles by Prof. K. K. 
Pisharoti mentioned in the preceding foot-note ; also Baja, ZII, 2, pp. 259-260. 2 

JBAS, 1921, p. 589. 8 Cf. BS08, 3, p. 586. 4 Sukthankar, JBRAS, 1925, pp. 

116-117, 132-133, 140; Sarup, ViMon, preface, pp. V-VI ; Clark. JAOS, 44, pp. 
101-102. 8 BSOS, 5, pp. 307-310. 
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He has warned the readers towards the close of his article 
to bear these peculiarities in mind while studying the 
Prakrit of these dramas from printed texts alone. 

MM. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri and MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri take the Prakrits in Bhasa plays as belonging to the 
pre-Asokan period. The former explains the alleged 
similarity in Prakrit forms between Bhasa plays and 
Kalidasa on the ground that “ Prakrit being no longer a 
spoken language, could undergo no change” and hence 
Kalidasa’s Prakrit conforms to that in Bhasa ; and further, 
were a Pandit of this day to write a drama in Sanskrit 
and to follow the customary practice of using Prakrit, he 
will have to use forms as are found in older dramas and 
that will certainly not make our modern Pandit belong to 
the old period to which his Prakrit may be assigned. 
According to Dr. Sastri, the forms in Prakrit, therefore, are 
immaterial for determining the age ; but their Sanskrit 
equivalents are “as simple and sweet as the original 
Sanskrit sentences of the author, and along with the latter 
enable us to determine their age”.’ MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri, as already observed, explains the modern look 
of Prakrits as being due to the copyists changing the forms. 

We shall now consider the problem according to our 
own light taking help from the writings of scholars wherever 
necessary. Unfortunately, no critical work on the Southern 
Prakrit grammarians has been published that would 
have cleared the ambiguity which the dramatic texts in 
that province show in regard to Prakrit. The extant 
grammars on Prakrit from the North hail from a 
comparatively late period, and hence it is rather precarious 
to classify the Prakrit of our dramas on their basis.' It is said 
that Bhasa uses Magadhi and SaurasenI, and the dialect of 
Indra in the Karna is taken to be ArdhamagadhI.* We 

1 G. Sastri, CrUical Sludy, pp. 63-64 , 67 , 60-66, 96, at p. 68 ; H. Sastri, 
Critical Study, p. 64 note. 2 Critical Study p. 96. 5 Cf. Bhandarkar, Wilson 

Philological Lectures, 4 I>r- Printz (Bhdsa's Prakrit, p. 6) has styled the dialect of 
cowherds in the Pahc and the Bdl as Magadhi, but “Nur als Notbehelf” (only as a 
make-shift). Dr. Banerji Sastri does not include it in Magadhi as, according to him, 
the speeches of Unmattaka in the PratijUd and Sakara in the Car constitute Magadhi 
in Bhasa {JBOBS, 1923, pp. 81-113) ; and Dr. Sukthankar ( JBIIAS, 1926, p. 106 ) 
following Dr. Weller (Bdlacarita, Vorwort. p. Ill) takes it as a variety, of SaurasenI. 
Dr. Keith seems to suggest it as a Magadhi Apabhram^ ( SD, p. 122 ). As regards the 
dialect of Indra, Dr. Keith (SD, p. 121^ Konow (ID, p. II) Woolner (Prakrit, p. 75) 
take it as Ardha-Magadhi. It may be noted that Bhasa’s dramas contain noMaharastri, 
“the Prakrit par of Vararuci” (Keith, BSOS, 3, p. 296); the absence 

according to Dr. Barnett (BSOS, 8, p. 519) may be due to the fact that the Southern 
play-wrights usually avoid Maharastri. 
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would, however, like to say with Dr. Clark that mixed 
dialects are used by BhSsa, and they cannot be reduced “to 
the grammatical norms of SaurasenI and Magadhi.”* Printed 
texts, further, are based on scanty manuscript material. 

The main peculiarities of the Prakrit as presented 
by the Trivandrum texts are : 


BHASA: 

PALf: 

ASVAGHOSA : 

CLASSICAL 
PLAYS : 

n> n 

n> n 

n> n 

n> n 

y>y or j 

y>y 

y>y 


bh>h 

bli > h 

bh>bll 

bh>h" 

fy>yy 

ry>yy 

*’y > yy 

i*y>jj 

jfi>nn or nn 

jn> ml 

jil> M 

jfi> nn 

ny or ny> nn 


ny>iln 

ny> nn 

udy>uyy 

udy>uyy 


udy>ujj 

Acc pi mas. 

Acc pi mas” 


Acc pi mas. 

-ani. 

-ani, ani 


-e 


(Asoka insor. 




AMg) 



Nom Acc pill 

Nom Acc plu 

Norn Acc plu 

Nom Acc plu 

Neut. 

Neut. 

Neut. 

Neut. 

-ani 

-ani 

-ani 

-aim 

Loc Sing Fein 

Loc Sing Fein 


Loc Sing Fern 

aarn 

ayam 


-ae 

tava 



tuba 

kissa 

kissa 

kissa 

kisa 

Ganhadi 

Ganhati 

Genhadi* 

Gephadi 

karia 


kadua 

gacchia 



gadua 


is used along with the gerund, imperative and 
infinitive. As regards wa, Prof. Subramanya Iyer has 
considered the problem in detail in all its aspects and he 
concludes : “While these peculiarities are not special to the 
plays ascribed to Bhasa and they appear in other dramas 
found in Kerala, we have not sufficient evidence yet to 
believe that they are peculiar to Kerala. We can only say 
that so far they are found chiefly in Kerala.’" 

Now, it has been shown that many of these forms 
are found in the Southern dramas of a quite late period." 
But it cannot be denied as has been observed by 
Dr. Sukthankar that these forms are ‘archaic’ i. e., belong 
to the old Prakrit.’ A number of articles were contributed 

1 JAOS, a, 101. 2 And on their analogy all the aspirates kh, gh, th, 

dh. and ph. S Keith S/>, p. 132. 4 Keith, SO, p. 122. S OC, V, pp. 61&-629 

at p. 629. t Hirananda Sastri, MASI, 28, pp. 19-20; Devdhar, PUiys etc., pp. 
60-58 : Clark, JAOS, 44, p. 102. 7 JBBAS, 1925, p. 115 n 23. 
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by Dr. Barnett and Dr. Thomas with regard to the 
accusative plural masculine in‘-5ni.' It may, of course, 
be true as has been observed by Dr. Barnett on the 
authority of Pischel that accusative plural of masculine 
stems in ‘ -a ’ was ‘ -e ’ as in Pali or ‘a The Mattavildsa 
has been shown to confirm the plural in ‘*6 But it 
should be noted that the regular forms in ‘-e ’ do not 
occur in Bhasa\ There should be no doubt as to the 
genuineness of the old form in ‘-ani ’. The absence of 
the later form indicates the priority of Bhasa’s Prakrit. 
Occurrence of all these forms in the Southern MSS has, 
of course, rendered chronological deductions form Prakrit 
quite inconclusive ; but we have already arrived at some 
period for Bhasa on independent grounds ; and making 
room for scribal inaccuracies, we find that the Prakrit 
compares favourably with that of the Pali canon in the 
pre-Mauryan period. Thus fortified with a definite date 
for Bhasa, we think that the Southern works and 
Kalidasa’s works in Southern MSS have been affected by 
the usage of Bhasa. It is clear that quite late dramas 
use forms Of the Prakrit of Bhasa doubtless as a result of 
his great influence, just as the dramas recently published 
from the Southern MSS show frequent signs of borrowing 
ideas and style from Bhasa....*. If, on the other hand, 
the Prakrit as represented by the MSS is to be dismissed 
as not giving any result, we may, with Dr. Sastri, take its 
Sanskrit equivalent into consideration. These are certainly 
by Bhasa ; and they bear the stamp of his authorship 
by the remarkable similarity they bear with the remaining 
portions in the dramas by their simplicity, expressiveness 
and peculiarly conversational style. 

It is true that one’s judgment as to the Prakrit 
of Bhasa should be suspended till more material and 
enlightenment are forthcoming. We have simply stated our 
views after the study of the available material and of the 
plays. No wild conjectures unsupported by facts have 
been made and it is hoped that this section will serve at 
least as a resume of what has been written so far about 
Bhasa’s Prakrit.*. 


1 BftTnott, JRASt 1924, pp. 198. 686-656, ; Thoxxuis, JRASt 1914, pp. 
449-460; 1926, pp. 104-107. S JB4S, 1914, p. 666. S BSOS, 2,p.86. 4 JBA8, 
1996, p. 106. • Keith, HSJD, prafftoe, p. XIII. • The publication of Dr. Katra’s 

monograph on Prakrit* is anxiously awaited for elucidation. 
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9. BHASA and BHARATA’S NATYASASTRA. , 

While considering the question of the unity of 
authorship of the Trivandrum plays we took into account 
the common forms of technique used by the author. 
Actual representations on the stage of violent scenes, 
deaths, sleep, etc., prohibited by Bharata are to be seen 
in these plays. In addition, we may note the tragic end 
of the tJrUy the sub-divisions of the Rupakas not strictly 
according to their definitions in Bharata, etc. Dr. Banerji 
Sastri has enumerated some other instances of the breach 
of the express injunctions and prohibitions as well as of the 
directory rules given in the N dtyaidstra' . Dr. Charpentier 
draws attention to a passage in the Dv, viz., 
futfpwi, I Flqwf ! • mjpi ! 

I where various seats are offered to 
different personages by Duryodhana. The Ndtyaidstra, 
on the other hand, prescribes the allotment of seats in the 
following manner : (XIII. 208-209). 

wr ti 

« tOTWt fUTWWtll 

Our author follows the Ndtyaidstra only in offering 
a simhdsana to Bhisma, a royal person. Dr. Charpentier 
expresses the possibility of Bhasa following another 
N dtyaidstra.^. According to Dr. Lindenau, Bhasa knew 
an older recension of the Ndtyaidstra*. 

In face of the differences between Bhasa and Bharata 
as indicated above, we fail to see how “ le th^dtre de 
Bhasa se conforme scrupuleusement aux regies classiques 
de r Aristote indien, Bharata”'. It is also partly true that 
“Bhasa disregards altogether the rules of dramaturgy laid 
down by Bharata®. On account of Bhasa’s disregard 
of the rules of the N dtyaidstra, he may be taken to have 
preceded the extant Bharata N dtyaidstra. 

It is contended by the antagonists that some of the 
South Indian dramas of a known later date present some 
of the so-called Bhasa features and show some prohibited 
scenes on the stage, and hence such non-observance 

1 JBORS, 1938, pp. 63-66. t JRA8, 1938, pp. 607-608. | BS, p. 39, 

4 Uvi, Visavadattft, Paris, 1914, preface. III, quoted in SS, p. 39. • Haraprasad 

Sastri, MSB, 1913, quoted in JRAS, 1931, p. 870, 
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does not necessarily mean priority to Bharata, but 
contemporaneity or posteriority to the period of stage 
reformation in Kerala.' We have already refuted the 
charge levelled against Bhasa’s works that they are stage 
adaptations or compilations. Neither Kalidasa, nor any 
other well-known dramatist, breaks the rules of Bharata. 
The Kerala theatre shows much Bhasa influence, which 
was due to his plays being closely studied. Actual 
representation and practical experience proved these plays 
wonderfully suited to the stage, and the rule as to the 
prohibition of certain scenes such as battles, deaths, sleep, 
etc. on the stage, seems to have been slackened on 
Bhasa’s precedent and authority, especially as there 
appears to be no other sanction for the practice. 

Now, scholars are not at one as to the date of 
Bharata. He is placed variously from the second century 
B. C. to the fourth century A. D.*. It will be readily 
admitted that the Ndtyasdstra that we have at present, 
has had some revisions after its first composition, and 
no one assigns to it the divine origin and hoary antiquity 
that it demands. That Bhasa knew a NdtyaSdstra as 
distinct from a Natasiitra or Ndtyasutra mentioned by 
PSnini follows from his reference in the Avi (p. 16 
acfiu i ) Bharata himself writes about his 

predecessors in the field and we have the testimony of 
Patahjali of the second century B. C., as to the acting of 
a full-fledged drama about the killing of Kariisa in his 
own time. So, the principles of dramaturgy on which that 
dramatic piece might have been based would naturally 
point to some period anterior to the second century B. C., 
*. e., before the upper limit assigned for the present 
Bharata Ndtyasdstra. So Bhasa probably followed the 
Ndtyaidstra of some predecessor of Bharata ; or else, it 
may be that he followed his own NdtyaSdstra which is 
now lost to us ; in that case, Bhasa must be taken to have 
based his work of dramaturgy on some texts quite distinct 
and different from those laid under contribution by Bharata. 

It has been argued that if Bhasa is prior to Bharata, 

1 Cf. Pisharoti, IHQ, 1, pp. 333-340; BSOS, 3, pp. 111-116 ; Raja, ZII, 2, 
pp. 268-269. 2 Haraprasad Sastri — second century B. C. ; Kane and Keith — 

third century A. D. ; Dhruva — fourth century A. D. 3 Cf. Bharatiya Ndfya Rostra 
by G. Ketkar, p. 14 ; Kane, 0C7, VI, p. 577. Kohala, Vatsa, San<j[ilya, Dhurtila, 
Svati, NiiradA, and Puskara are Bharata*s fore-runners. It seems rather curious 
that he does not mention the Nata Sutras referred to by Panini. 
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why is there no reference to the former in the Ndtyaidstra ? 
The reason is to be found in the divine origin of the 
Ndtyaidstra ; any reference to a known dramatist would 
have conflicted with its avowed antiquity and would 
have lowered the work in the estimation of the public 
according to the composer. Further, we can find an 
indirect reference to B h a s a in Bharata Ndtyaidstra 
(XVI. 127) where the latter criticizes the use of 
ungrammatical forms in dramatic compositions. 

( Ndtyaidstra^ XVI, 127, p. 346, GOS No, 48) » 

has been given as an instance of such a solecism 
and a similar word is found in the Avi (III. 18), 
So it may safely be concluded that Bharata had Bhasa’s 
works, which abound in other grammatical mistakes, in 
mind when writing the stanza. 

The use of the word Bharatavdkya in the MSS of 
these plays need not speak of their posteriority to Bharata, 
for “it is a matter of grave doubt whether the stanza was 
designated by the author as Bharatavdkya or as Praiasti.^ 
Most probably the term has been used by some later 
scribes who took liberties with the texts to bring them 
into line with all other dramatic compositions of a later 

age. Abhinavagupta ( on Bharata Ndtyaidstra XIX. 
95 ), Saradatanaya, and Ramacandra do not mention 
Bharatavdkya but speak of prasasti, which also shows 
that Bharatavdkya was meant only as a stage direction, 
and its use in the MSS does not necessarily indicate a 
later period than Bharata.” 

Bharata’s Ndtyaidstra is the oldest extant text-book 
on dramaturgy ; but we have indicated above that Bhasa 
is to be placed before it ; and also that he is credited 
with having himself composed a Ndtyaidstra!' In the 
present state of our knowledge, however, it is not possible 
to say what the books were that Bhasa followed either 
in writing his plays or his alleged Ndtyaidstra. One of 

1 Mankad, IHQ, 7, pp. 187-190 : at p. 187. S Monkad, IHQ, 7, pp. 
187-190 ; also the articles on ‘Bharata Vakya’ in the Indian Historical Quarterly 
by Mankad (Vol. 1 pp. 187-190), C. Ohakravarti (Vol. 7, pp. 190-191; Vol. 6, 

pp. 649-662); V. Jha (Vol. 6 pp. 176-178) ;M. Ghose (Vol. 6, pp. 486-486 ). 
9 Of. Banerji Sastri, JBAS, 1921, p. 371 ; also Keith, 8D, p. 106. 
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the NdtyaSdstras prior to Bharata, the one written by 
BhJsa himself, and perhaps an earlier recension of the 
extant Bharata Ndtya&dstra, are the only possible works 
on dramaturgy, any one of which may have been followed 
by Bhasa for writing his dramas. 

10. THE TRAGIC SENSE IN BHASA 

It is not unoften that we read of a charge levelled 
against the Indian literature that absence of any effort at 
tragedy is its striking characteristic and the absence is 
sought to Be explained by reference to “the mental outlook 
of the Indian people and their philosophy of life’’.* The 
discovery of BhSsa’s works has established at least a 
prima facie case to dislodge the charge, and in spite of Dr. 
Keith’s view that the dramas depict the victory of Krspa, 
and that there is absolutely nothing tragic, there are 
scholars both Eastern and Western who recognize ‘real 
tragedies’ in Bhasa.* 

“ Urubhaiiga is a tragedy, viewed from Aristotle’s 
point or that of Hegel’’.’ According to Aristotle, the 
proper subject for a tragedy is the spectacle of a man, an 
ordinary human being not absolutely good or wise, who is 
brought to disaster by some frailty in him ; it evokes 
feelings of fear and compassion and thereby purges the 
soul. Shakespeare’s tragedies conform to the view, and Dr. 
Chambers has classified Shakespeare’s tragedies as 
external, psychological and cosmic. The conflict of a 
monster with a pigmy or that of a righteous man with an 
evil-doer will produce a sense of pathos, rather than the 
tragic sense. From a psychological point, therefore, 
Hegel’s view that tragedy arises not from the conflict of 
right and wrong but from the conflict of right with right 
appears more telling. In a conflict of right with wrong, 
our sympathies are naturally always with the former, 
and the fate of the latter evokes in us a feeling that 
he was rightly served, — a feeling quite different from the 
tragic one. 

Viewed in this light, we find that the Orubhanga, 

1 Keith, SjD, p. 864 ; Sir 0, P. B a m a s w a m i Iyer, ADC, p. 124 ; 
K. S. Bamaswami Sastri, ADC, pp. 20-21. S 8D, pp. 88, 96, 106, 278, 864. 
Contra— Saunders, JA08, 41, p. 162; Meerwarth, 18, pp. 274-276 ; Barup, 
HU, 1927 p. 212 ; Wintemitz, Problems, p. Ill ; Venkateshwar, PB, 1981 p. 
477-478 : M. Bamohandra Bao, OC, VIII, Summaries, p. 38 ; Ltiders and Lindenau 
oritioized by Keith, 8D, p. 88 n2. 8 JBXJ, 2, p. 184 ; also BBBI, 6, p. 6. I 

was really glad to see that Dr. Wintemitz quoted the sentence from my article. 
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at least, is a real tragedy, though Meerwarth would include 
the Dgh and Dv in addition, under a ‘Tragical Trilogy’.' 
The latter two cannot be called tragedies ; though we cannot 
go so far as to say, as Dr, Winternitz does, that they 
are by a different author.* It is not that Duryodhana 
is depicted as an evil man in the tJru. In all 
his dramas, Bh3.sa shows a soft corner for the fallen heroes 
and especially he has painted Duryodhana as a real hero, 
quite distinct from what we read about him in the Mbh. 
His spirited reply to Kfsna as a messenger would serve as 
the guiding principle for all times." Duryodhana is depicted 
what a noble king ought to be like. Throughout in the 
Vru we find that the poet is always sympathizing 
with his hero, who is certainly Duryodhana, and he 
pictures the conflict as of right with right, and that it 
was not only inevitable but necessary in the ends of 
justice. 

Bhima’s victory over Duryodhana in the gaddyuddha 
is due to the wiles of Kfsna and we find that Duryodhana 
fights righteously and that he was more adept in the 
club-fight than Bhima.* Next, Duryodhana evokes our 
sympathy, when he, with his broken thighs restrains 
Balarama who, in righteous indignation sets up to uproot 
the Paridavas. Let the Pandavas remain, says he, to 
offer us oblations." He gets shocks one after another when 
he hears the queens lament ( i p. 101 ), 
when the broken thighs prevent him from prostrating at 
his father’s feet, and when he has to refuse his thigh for a 
seat to his son." The poet has portrayed Duryodhana as a 
dutiful son, loving husband, affectionate father, and a 
noble warrior. Though fallen, he is not crest-fallen, sees 
nothing to repent and feels proud of the fact that he did 
not show his back in war ( st qnw# f?i: i st. 55). His 
final advice to Durjaya ( p. 109. « ) 

shows us that in his fall he finds purification. He 
reaches a higher plane of morality. His soul is chastened 
and subdued and cherishes the thought of peace and 

1 JASBf 13, p, 274. t JBRI, 5, p. 6. In the next chapter we have refuted 
Prof. M. Ramachandra Rao's view about the JTartta and the Veni being tragedies. 
We could not include the discussion here as we got the article from the learned 

Professor rather late. 8 59 Dv, St, 24 : 6^^: etc, 4 Uru, 

P- 94 : ^ i st. 19 : 

S tTm, st. 81 : I | t^ru, pp. 108-105. 
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forgiveness which had been unknown to him before”.’ 
Duryodhana rouses our sense of pity by undeserved 
misfortunes and terror. He is certainly a great man, a 
hero, at least as Bhasa shows him. The scene between 
the father and the son is very touching.” 

The tragic element in the tlru would be seen in a 
clearer light by its comparison with Bhattanarayana’s 
Venisarhhdra. Both deal with the fall of Duryodhana. 
In the latter, Duryodhana is depicted as a man of pleasure, 
and Bhima is the real hero. Duryodhana in the Veni 
does_not attract the sympathies of the spectators, while in 
the Uru he is the true hero, and his end is ‘tragic’. Dr. 
Keith’s criticism may well be directed against the Veni, 
where Duryodhana is the enemy of Krsna deserving his fate, 
evoking no sympathy, and the spectators, all worshippers 
of Kfsna, enjoy the scene. It is a suppressed tragedy.” 

Dr. Weller shows that the Uru is not a tragedy from 
the Hindu outlook ; but he goes too far, we think, when he 
says that the play has a happy end.” The different situations 
detailed above through which Duryodhana passes create 
an impression of tragedy even in the minds of Hindu 
spectators. Was it not his misfortune that such a mighty 
Emperor that Duryodhana was, had to pass through such 
trials, and is not the misfortune undeserved for such a 
noble hero? 

Dr. Sukthankar says that the Uru is not a tragedy in 
one act, but ‘‘the only surviving intermediate act of an epic 
drama”, because the play has no epilogue, and that a 
similar play has been called Diitaghatotkacdnka.^ This is 
not the necessary conclusion as the piece is complete in 
itself ; there is nothing in it to show its being a part ol 
another work. Further, the epilogue may have slipped 
out through the scribe’s omission, and the variety of the 
drama to which the scribes assign the particular piece, is 
not the poet’s own writing. 'Anka' may perhaps denote 
’’UtsTsUkdnkd' , which variety came after Bhasa. As 
in the case of Bharatavdkyas the scribes read their own 
divisions in these plays. Dr. Winternitz states that ‘‘ Uru 
makes far more than any one of the other one-act plays, the 


1 Meerwarth, JASB, 13, p, 276 ; Sarup, HR, 1927, p. 212. 2 Vru, 
pp, 103-106. S cf. SD,,'g. 364. 4 Uruhhanga, Eine indische Tragedie? Intr. 
4 JBBAS, 1926, p. 141. 
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impression of a poetical work that is complete in itself.”' 
Dr. Sukthankar also finds confirmation for his view in the 
Rdmdyana in twenty one acts and surmises that there 
might be similarly Mahdbhdrata in a number of acts.’* 
But ‘the dramatized version of the Rdmdyana' is nothing 
more than the three Rama dramas, the Prat, Abh, and 
Aicarya, and as none of the distinct acts of these are 
available separately, we think that this does not lend its 
support to the existence of a dramatized version of the 
Mahdbhdrata saga. We think that all the Mbh plays in 
our group are complete in themselves. The Uru answers 
wonderfully to the later description of Utsrstikdnka and it 
seems that Bhasa’s Ndtyaidstra also gave a similar, 
though not exact, definition. 

Bharata’s Ndtyakdstra which came to be strictly 
enforced, at anj^ rate, since the time of Kalidasa, accounts 
for the absence of tragedy in later dramas. The rule of 
happy conclusion was invariably followed in all the plays, 
and hence we find that many Sanskrit dramas could be 
changed into real tragedies without altering the psychology 
of the characters, by changing only the ending." 

11. MAGIC IN BHASA. 

There are various forms in which magic is employed 
by Sanskrit dramatists for the advancement of the story.* 
In Bhasa, we have instances of the use of magic by (1) 
employing objects, materials, or persons endowed with 
magic power ; (2) the curse of a Rsi having the desired 
effect ; and (3) the optical illusions of Duryodhana (Dv), 
and Rama and Sita {Prat). 

Instances of the first type are furnished by the Avi 
and Pratijhd. In the Avi, a magic ring given b>' a 
Vidyadhara to the hero is employed which, when worn 
on the right finger, has the power of making the wearer as 
also the other person touching him invisible to the public 
though he remained the same in bodily form.* The ring 
when put on the left finger took off the magical effects 
from him and rendered the wearer his usual self and 
visible to the world. This magical ring helps the hero to 
gain access to the otherwise impenetrable Kanyantafipura 

1 BRBI, 5, p. 6. 2 JBBAS, 1926, p. 141. 3 Cf. Saunders, JAOS, 41, 

pp. 162-166. 4 Cf. Saunders, 46, pp. 110-114. 5 Avi, Act IV, pp. 64-65. 

It is not that the ring makes the wearer invisible to all but his beloved, as said by 
Saunders ; JAOS, 46, p. 110. 
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even ,in broad daylight, infusing new hope and life in the 
othersyise disappointed hero, who wjis prepared to commit 
suicide. 

Towards the close of the first act in Pratijiid, a 
servant brings ‘a madman’s apparel’ to Yaugandharayana 
saying that VySsa had appeared at the festival in the 
guise of a madman and had left the clothes there. 
Yaugandharayana dons the same clothes and finds himself 
quite transformed, outwardly of course, into a madman. 
The clothes thus help him to work in Ujjayinl for the 
release of his master, without disclosing his identity. 

Something of the kind is supplied by the Mv, where 
Ghatotkaca requires water to sip for chanting mantras to 
effect the magic charm to bind BhTma, and waters flow 
to him from the mountains through magic. Bhima also 
requires water to chant mantras for counteracting the 
charm of Ghatotkaca, but in his case the Brahmin youth 
supplies him with water and hence no recourse was to be 
had to magic.' 

The Avi supplies us with another instance of magic 
of a different kind. The curse of Candakausika puts the 
whole Sauvira family into Candala-hood for over a year ; 
and they have to pass that period incognito in the outskirts 
of the capital of another prince. It is on account of this 
curse that the king of Vairantya does not know the real 
identity of the candala youth and cannot thus think of 
marrying his daughter to him. Many obstacles come in 
the way of the lovers owing to the curse.* 

The Dv presents an instance of magic of another 
type. When Duryodhana seeks to bind VSsudeva, the 
latter is seen everywhere, appearing in a moment, 
vanishing in the next and assuming various forms. 
Duryodhana is confused and his confusion makes it easy 
(or VSsudeva to effect his exit.' 

In the Prat, RSvana appears before Rama in the 
guise of a Brahmin through his mdyd. Further, after his 
conversation with Riima and Sita, a thundering noise is 
heard and blinding lightning is seen, which also are due to 
Rayapa’s magic.* 

.1 Mv, pp. 34-86. 1 Avi, pp. 95-97. 9 Oe, p. 93. 4 Prat, pp. 97-98 ; 

102-108 ; VI, 16. 



‘ : The Z)vand Bdl present the various weapons of 
Kr^na in human garb; and the Bdl, some abstract, 
conceptions as adpa, Cdn^la-yuvaiis, etc.* But these 
belong more to the domain of popular beliefs and do not 
help in the development of the plot and hence they are not 
considered here. It may, however, be safely assumed 
that Bh^sa’s dramas are the earliest instances of the 
employment of magic in Sanskrit drama. 

12. bhAsa’s stage. 

Sanskrit dramas were performed in temples on the 
occasion of festivities, or in the music halls of royal 
palaces at the times of coronations, marriages, celebrations 
of victories or similar occasions of special rejoicing, or in 
cave temples on the slopes of mountains, or even in the 
open space on the bank of a river, etc. It is contended 
that there were no special theatres in ancient India and 
that the idea is taken over from the Greeks. Dr. Keith 
controverts the theory that recognizes Hellenic influence 
on Indian theatres and stage management, but postulates 
the existence of ‘the temporary play-houses’ in India 
without adducing any grounds in support.* 

‘The Indian Theatre’ is of indigenous origin, since 
its existence can be shown before the Greek intercourse, 
and also because there are many significant differences 
between the Greek theatre and the Indian one, e. g., in 
the Greek theatres there was very little of woodwork, 
and the stage was narrower while the auditorium was 
more extensive and capacious.' 

We have no particular information as to the kind 
of theatres in which Bhasa’s dramas were staged, but it 
seems safe to hold that they were similar to those 
described in Bharata’s Ndtyaidsira and hence we shall 
first give a short descriptive account of the theatre as 
given in the NdtyaSdstra* 

The Ndtyaidsira deals in detail with the laying out 
and building of Preksdgfhas or theatres, which were of 
three kinds, viz.; Vikrsta, the oblong one (‘circular’ 

1 Dv, pp. 24-U9 ; Bdl, pp. 16-17 ; Act II. * SB, pp. 66-67, at p. 67. 

3 Ketkar, Bharatiya Ndpya Sdstra, pp. 22-27. 4 Dr. Acharya has brought to 

bear his vast and accurate knowledge of Indian Architecture in his recent 
abides on “The Playhouse of the Hindu period” (AfR, April, 1986, pp. 870-878) and in 
additibn to the information supplied by the JSfafya^a^ira we have made use of the 
article wherever necessary. 
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according to Dr. Acharya) ; Catura^rd, the square one ; 
and Tryadra, the triarigular one : each being subdivided 
into the spacious (jye^tha), medium ( rdadhyatna), and 
small i (kani^tha). These theatres were divided into three 
parts, the two at the extreme ends being Nepatkyabhumi 
(green-room) and Preksdgrha (auditorium), the middle one 
forming the stage proper, which was again subdivided into 
RangaSirsa and Rangajntha. 

Nepathyagrha was the rear room where the 
decorations were kept and the actors attired themselves 
keeping ready for entering the stage, and it was heteinto 
that they retired after playing their part on the stage. It 
contained the dressing and resting rooms for the actors. 

Rangaiirsa, the back stage (‘stage front’ according 
to Dr. Acharya) was just in front of the green-room and 
was separated from the latter by a wall having two doors. 
It had six pillars and it was on a slightly higher level than 
RangapUha, the front stage (‘stage proper’ according to 
Dr. Acharya). On the two sides of the front stage 
( Rjar'tgapitha) over the four pillars were erected minarets 
{Mattavdrani, ‘entablature’ according to Dr. Acharya). 
The front stage was used to represent an open space or 
street ; the back stage represented a room in a palace or 
house or any interior. There was also an ‘uppeir stage or 
balcony’ constructed on the pillars to the sides of 
RangaUrsa and Nepatkyabhumi, which was used for walls 
of palaces or elevated spots from which the actors 
gesticulated descending or ascending ( or 
mwfii I ). 

Kaksyd, movable curtain, was employed for showing 
a change of scene, and more frequently for the 
parikramana of any actor. ‘ We shall deal with this later 
on while discussing the actual staging of the third act of 
the Avi. There were used transverse curtains also, at 
occasions whose existence is denied by Dr. Keith,’ but 
without assuming their eicistehce many interesting scenes 
in Sanskrit plays would be quite inexplicable. To say 
that there was no such thing as a transverse curtain 
would be to charge the dramatists with having no 

t The word * kaksyd' is not explained in Bharata. Abhinavagupta gives its 
meaning as \ (Ndtyaidstra, Vol. II., G08 No. 48, 

p. 197 : XIII. 3 Com). Thus it would appear that the kak§yds were useful for 
the entries, exits, movements, etc. of the actors. 2 SD, pp. 118 nl ; 359, also n3. 
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imaginative faculty and the spectators with having no 
sense at all. The speeches of the actors, actully seeing 
one another but pretending not to be visible throughout a 
scene would be ridiculous on the face of them unless a 
curtain intervenes between them. The following are a 
few of the scenes in our plays, which clearly show that 
transverse curtains were indispensable for their 
representation : Avi, pp. 18-23 ; 47-48 ; Pratijnd, Act IV, 
pp. 78-79 ; Act V, pp. 97-98 ; Svajma, Act, IV ; Car, Act 
III ; etc. 

Perhaps the whole of our statement as to the 
curtains, kaksyds etc. would be held untenable on account 
of the prima facie objection we have to meet that the 
ancient Hindu theatre had no curtains and that the idea 
has been borrowed from the Greeks. Dr. Keith has ably 
answered the contention by pointing out the absence of 
curtains in the Attic theatres, but he says that the word 
‘yavanikd' which is the Sanskrit word for ‘curtain’ is made 
up from ‘Yavana’, Le., Western foreigners such as 
Egyptians, Greeks, etc,, signifying thereby that the piece 
of cloth used for curtains was of foreign manufacture.* We 
think, like Miss Ketkar, that the latter is a far-fetched 
interpretation and that the word yavanikd is a corrupt 
form of the original ‘Javanika’ that was used to denote 
‘curtains’.’ .Once it is established that the Indian theatres 
used curtains it naturally follows that many such were 
used. 

The auditorium ( Preksdgfha ) had a door at the 
extreme end to the east for the spectators to enter. The 
seating arrangement began at a distance of twelve cubits 
from the inner’ stage, or four cubits from the front stage. 
The ground was gradually raised till at the door it 
equalled the height of the Rangapitha, viz., one and half 
cubits.’ Thus each one of the spectators had an 
unobstructed view of the stage. The seats were of wood 
or of brick arranged in rows. Seats that were close to the 
stage were reserved for the Prdinikas or Siddhilekhdkas 
who used to evaluate the staging of a drama according to 
the various standards laid down in the Ndtyaidstra. 

1 SD, p. 61. 2 Bharatiya Ndtyasdstra, Poona, pp. 37-89. 9 Cf. 

N dj y a itJL r a, ^11 84,j0om : j 

ft I (Vol. I, GOB No. 36, p. 66). 
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The Ndtyaidstra mentions four principal times for 
the performance of plays : in the morning, evening, and 
during the first or last quarter of the night. The time 
depended mainly on the theme of the particular piece, 
e.g., religious plays were performed in the morning, erotic 
during the first quarter of the night, pathetic during the 
last quarter and so on. Time was changed according to 
the circumstances. There were rules as to the period 
within which the drama ought to be performed and this 
counted as a factor in adjudicating on the merits of the 
plays. 

Coming next to the actors, we find that female 
rdles were played by females in general, but in particular 
instances males also personated female characters. 
Elaborate rules are given as to the selection of particular 
persons for particular r61es such as gods, demons, kings, 
servants, etc. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the accessories 
of the stage. Prof. Wilson says that chariots, horses, etc., 
were actually brought on the stage, while Dr. Keith holds 
that such accessories were quite limited and had to be 
supplied either by imagination, description, or gesticulation 
of the actors. “Thus”, says Dr. Keith, “though the car of 
Dusyanta might have been represented on the stage, the 
horses would be left to the imagination and the speed of 
the chariot indicated by the gesticulations of the 
charioteer”.' Miss Ketkar after an exhaustive consideration 
of the stage directions in the ^dkuntala and Mrcch rightly 
concludes that there was much of a movable scenery such 
as chariot, horses, elephants, aerial chariots, etc., made 
from some light material. Kautilya’s evidence is further 
adduced to show the progress of Indian sculpture and 
handicrafts in the pre-Mauryan period.* 

Now we come to some particular scenes in the plays 
and see how they would have been enacted on the stage. 
In the third act of the Avi is a big monologue requiring 
the use of the front and back stage as also of the gallery 
and transverse curtains and kaksyds ( movable curtains 
towards the sides). 

The first part of the act ( pp. 34-42 ) is enacted in 
the back stage where there are some occasions for the use 

1 8D, pp. 864''d6d. 2 Bharatiya N&fya^astra, Poona, pp. 166-177. 
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di kakfyas lot partbhrama'^a, ^nd tov/djcds the close, the 
princess and her maids appear on the balcony where the 
princess is shown as resting and the maids serving her. 
It is then that Avimaraka comes on the front stage 
through one of the entrances at either end, let us say, from 
the north. He is represented as passing through the 
streets of the city at night. He begins his journey 
gradually towards the south on the Rangapitha and hears 
some music by the side, to which he pays close attention 
( ttWT ) and turns to another side, which may be 
represented on the stage by putting a movable curtain in 
his way. Again after turning aside twice, he stands at 
one end ( %nir: ) to avoid a thief who is seen walking 
on the stage at that time. Then he starts on his further 
journey but turning across ( ) the guards are seen to 

pass, say from south to north, at which Avimaraka enters 
the gambling house ^ ) which may be shown by 

some temporarily elevated spot. Then he comes to the 
palace in the inner stage ( Rangaiir^a ), which he enters, 
presumably by the south end. There are pillars on the 
sides of the RaiigaHrsa, and let us suppose, a temporary 
wall from east to west is raised on the south end of the 
Rangaiirsa ( so that there should be no obstruction to 
spectators seeing everything in his actions ). Then after 
chanting mantras he throws the rope which becomes 
fixed to the supporting beams of the wall and by that rope 
he ascends and again descends the palace wall ; and throws 
away the rope ( ) and passes through the palace 
which is Rangaiirsa ( inner stage ). Going a little further, 
he comes across a staircase and ascends the Kanydpura 
prdsdda the elevated stage or balcony ), which is 

already occupied by the princess, but between him and 
the princess there is a door, a transverse partition, which he 
opens by the magic key ( ayq i a g ) and comes to the spot 
where we had left the princess to rest. 

The third act in the Cdr also would be similarly 
staged. After the singing festival the hero and VidQsaka 
walk on the front stage and enter their house situated 
somewhere in the back stage and the latter sleeps in a 
room, presumably a part of the stage, covered on all sides 
save one that is open to the audience. There were thus 
transverse curtains to represent two walls on the sides. 
The thief then enters the back stage and through his scientific 
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knowledge bores a hole in the wall, apparently a wooden 
or brick partition, and takes the ornaments from 
VidOsaka’s hands after entering the room. Before his 
entry, both Sajjalaka and VidQsaka are visible to the 
audience but not to one another owing to the wall that 
intervenes, obviously a transverse curtain. After the exit 
of the thief, the maid, Carudatta and others enter the 
particular room from the inner apartment. 

The fourth act of the Car where Vasantasena overhears 
the conversation between Sajjalaka and Madanika not 
seen by them, the trio being visible to the audience, is so 
obvious an illustration of the transverse curtain that no 
comments are necessary. 

Next we come to the fourth act of the Svapna 
where the scene is laid out in the Pratnadavana under 
the &ephdlikd bower, which may possibly be some part 
of the front stage. There they collect some flowers. The 
Mddhavilatdmati^pa is behind this in the back stage and 
the entrance to it is through some creeper which may be 
shown by means of actual bowers and creepers being 
supported on wooden frames. The king with the jester 
next enters the stage and comes in the direction of the 
^ephdlikd bower and the stone seat on which Padmavatl 
with her friends is resting. Seeing the king approaching, 
the princess makes her exit, and enters the Mddhavilatd 
bower. The king next sits on the same seat and infers 
that some lady must have just gone away on account of 
5«n% etc. But to the jester the heat is 
unbearable and he proposes entering Madhavllata bower and 
they set out in that direction. The maidservant obstructs 
their entry by troubling the bees resting over the bower. 
Thereupon both the king and the jester sit outside on the 
other part of the stage, and then the conversation about 
VSsavadatta and Padmavatl begins, to which both offer 
their comments, ‘aside’ and among themselves. When 
towards the close, the king’s face is full of tears and 
Padmavatl nears him, VidQsaka having gone to fetch 
water, both Vasavadatta and Padmavati’s maid leave the 
stage by the way they came, apparently unseen by the 
king, his eyes being closed. 

The fifth act of the Bdl shows us the use of the 
gallery or the upper stage where the king is seated and 
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watches everything from there. The fight between 
Canara, Mustika, Damodara and Sankarsana takes place 
on the front stage and after killing CSnQra, DSmodara 
ascends the prSsada and kills Kamsa. The remaining 
action of the scene in which Vasudeva, Ugrasena and 
Narada make their entry takes place on the stage below, 
thbugh there is no specific direction to that effect. 

The fourth act of the Prat also supplies us with the 
use of the inner stage, balcony and transverse curtains. 
Rama, Laksmana and Sita are staying in an Airama, 
apparently the upper stage on the Pangaiirsa ; Sumantra 
and Bharata see it from below and the latter announces 
himself. Hearing his voice, Rama and Laksmana appear 
on the stage in the upper gallery. Rama sends Laksmana 
to see who had called and the latter comes down on the 
stage below through the door of the transverse curtain and 
after parikramana sees and recognizes Bharata and 
Sumatra, ft is arrival is then told to Rama who sends 
Sita to welcome Bharata. Their conference takes place 
in the inner stage, after the close of which Bharata comes 
forward to the front stage, ascends the chariot and RSma 
and Lak.smana see him off to the door of their Asrama. 

The above would, it is hoped, present a fair idea of 
the views we hold, and the idea we have of Bhasa’s stage. 

13. METRICS.* 

Our poet’s command of Sanskrit is evident from the 
variety of metres he employs. There are twenty-three 
different metres, and the total number of verses is 1092. 
The Prat comes first in using the largest number of verses, 
viz., 157, and also 15 different kinds of metres. The Abh 
is a close second with 154 and 14 respectively. It is 
remarkable that even in plays with a total of 50 to 60 
verses, nearly ten different metres are used. The Karna 
is the shortest play, with only 25 verses, but 7 different 
metres are used. 

There are thirteen Prakrit verses in these plays in 
six different metres, the predominant being the Aryd with 
five verses. 

Coming to the individual plays, we find that there 

1 We have liberally drawn on the data furnished by Dr. Sukthankar in 
his ''Studies in Bhdsa, IV in JA08, iXy pp. 107-180 ; and Dr. Keith \n SD, pp. 
123-134. We have drawn our own inferences from the material. 



is a general^ preference for the iloka in tune with the. 
layge proportion the verses in that metre bear with the, 
grand total, viz. nearly forty per cent. The Mv has the 
highest percentage in this connection using 64‘5 per cent 
iUtkas. The PaAc is next with 50 per cent and has the 
largest number of Slokas in this group. The remaining 
plays excepting the Aviy Karpa and tJru bear a fair 
relation with the general proportion of iloka to the total, 
their percentage varying between 31 percent (Car) and 
48 per cent ( Pral ). The Avi comes with the smallest 
proportion, viz. 15*5, and the Karrui and tJru have 16 
and 18 respectively ; the smallest number being found in 
the Karna. As regards the other metres, the Abh claims 
nearly 40 per cent of the verses in the Pu^pitdgrd, 
the Pane nearly a third of the total number in the 
Vaniastha and Sikharini. The Uru contains the largest 
number of verses in the ^ardulavikridita, viz. 21 being 
32 per cent of the total number of verses in that play. 
Nearly 25 per cent each of the verses in the Avi are in 
the V asantatilakd (27) and Upajdti (23) metres, and 
their number is the largest for any individual play in the 
group. Of the sparsely used metres, the Svapna and 
Bdl contain 3 each of the Aryd, that is, nearly 27 per cent 
of the total, the Prat has four verses in the Hariri, that 
is 50 per cent, and the Avi, 3 in the Sragdhard, that is, 
37 per cent. Illustrations of the Vaiivadevi are found 
only in the Svapna, PratijAd, and Ahh, the last of which 
furnishes the solitary instances of the Drutavilambita and 
Bhujavgapraydta. The single verses that occur in the 
Prthvi and Daifdaka are to be seen in the Avi and the 
Suvadand is found in the Pane, Dv and Prati 

Coming now to the consideration of individual 
metres, the main thing that strikes us as a unique feature 
of the versification of this group is, as already noted, the 
preponderance of the iloka. It is also noted that the high 
proportion is not confined to the epic dramas only. The 
lowest proportion is represented by the Avi, Kama and 
tJru where it lingers between 15*5 per cent and 18 per cent. 
But in dramas of the classical period, we find that the 
proportion of the iloka dwindles down to nearly the same 
percentage and a special favour is shown for the Aryd or 
some of the fixed syllabic metres, particularly the 
Vasantatilahd or Sdrdulavikri^ita. The iloka in 
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classical dramatists is used on a small scale, in KalidSsa 
it being nearly 16 per cent, in VisSkhadatta 13 per cent, 
in Bhattanarayana and SQdraka nearly 25 per cent. 
Bhavabhflti shows nearly a third in his Uttar ardmacarita 
and Mahaviracarita, but he comes down to nearly 7 per 
cent in the Mdlati-Mddhava. Thus this preference for 
the iloka displayed by our group places it on quite a 
distinct level from the dramas of the classical age so far 
as metres are concerned. The iloka is invariably perfect. 
The rule as to the di-iambus in the second pdda is insisted 
on regularly ; as compared with the observance of this 
rule the number of weak endings is rather high. However, 
the construction may be said to be remarkably regular 
comparing favourably in that respect with the epic Uoka. 
The proportion of lapses in KalidSsa and Asvaghosa is 
more than that found in Bhasa. Prof. Dhruva has 
enunciated a principle about arriving at the chronology 
of different works on the basis of the regularity or 
looseness of the &loka and the employment of particular 
metres in a particular period.’ We agree with h i s 
conclusions with regard to the priority of Bhasa and 
Kalidasa to Asvaghosa, and of Bhasa to Kalidasa. But 
the rule as to the proportion of poetic licences and weak 
endings is neither infallible nor of mathematical accuracy. 
It is helpful only if it confirms the conclusions reached 
from other evidences. Another confirmation for the above 
hypothesis showing priority of Bhasa to the classical period 
may be found in the rare use of the Aryd metre, which 
became popular in the classical period. This metre is 
found employed in only one per cent of the total number 
of verses by our poet, while in Kalidilsa the proportion 
rises to 36 per cent in the Mdlavikdgnimitra. 

Next to the iloka, V asantatilakd and Upajdti are 
the favourite metres of the author. There are 179 verses 
in the V asantatilakd and 121 in the Upajdti. KSlidSsa, 
Visakhadatta and Harsa employ the V asantatilakd in a 
greater proportion. Both V asantatilakd and Upajdti 
occur in all the plays, and so does the &drdulavikri4ita 
with a total of 92. The Mdlini ( 72 ) is fairly distributed 
in all the plays except the Svapna, and the Vamiastha 


1 Parakramani Prasadlt 1928, Intri, pp. 22-25 ; Thakkar Lectures, pp. 
118-148 ; 197-258. Dr. Keith states that the sparing use of the irregular forms is 
due to the comparatively small number of slokas used conseeutively ; 8D, p. 128. 
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( 35 ) also excludes the Svapna from its fold. The 
Puipitagra with its 55 verses is not to be found in the 
Dght Kartju and tTrw. The ^dlini ( 22 ), ^ikharitfi ( 19 ), 
and Prahar^ini ( 17 ) come next in_order, occurring in more 
than 7 plays of the group. The Aryd (11) is found in 
five plays. Other metres are purely sporadic. The 
Hariiji ( 8 ) places half its number in the Prat. The 
( 1 ) and its short form are found once each in 
the Avi and Prat respectively. The Vaitdliya ( 1 ) is 
found in the Pratijnd as also the ‘Undetermined Prakrit 
metre’.* 

With regard to the structure of the verses, it should 
be noted that the rules of prosody are strictly observed. 
The style is notably simple and vigorous. Long and 
complicated compounds are generally absent and words 
and phrases are chosen with due regard to the position of 
the caesura, which falls at the end of a complete word. 
The pddas are generally complete and independent in 
sense ; but at times they are connected with the rest of 
the verse. The ^lokas show great fondness for epic tags 
such as tmawkgjg- 

etc., and also conventional comparisons. The frequent 
breaking up of a verse between different speakers or by 
interruption of one kind or other, as already observed in 
an earlier chapter, is a speciality of BhSsa. Metrical 
solecisms can be defended on the ground of epic usage, 
very few being really worth the name. Of them some 
may be explained away as due to the special liking of the 
poet. 

14. bhAsa’S influence. 

Bhasa has been a constant source of inspiration to 
all later dramatists for a very long period till his dramas 
went out of public currency. SQdraka planned his whole 
work on the Cdr, bodily taking not only the plot, 
characters and incidents, but the wording as well, making 


1 In accordance with Dr. Sukthankar’s suggestion to refer to the new edition 
of “Chaiidorocaw^” by Prof. M. T. Patvardhan to find out what the learned Marathi 
scholar has to say with regard to the ‘Undetermined Prakrit Metre’ in the PratijUd 
(IV. 2), I consulted the book. ‘Abbreviations’ and ‘Index’ showing no reference to 
Bh&sa’s PratijUa, I had to go through the whole work. There does not seem to 
any direct and definite reference to the Prakrit stanza. The stanza appears to be the 
combination of ‘Ananda’ (C/kincforacand p. 290) i. e. and ‘Suyarnaruoir&’ 

{Chcmdoracand, pp. 184, 190) i, however, slightly irregular in the 

last five syllables of the second line, which occur as : instep of, . . . 
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improvements and removing the crudities wherever 
necessary, and adding something to the original work for 
the purpose of making a popular appeal. We have dealt 
in detail in a separate chapter with the relationship of 
BhSsa’s Carudatta and SQdraka’s Mrcchakatika from all 
aspects of the problem. 

In saying that Kalidasa has taken ideas from Bhasa 
we do not intend to detract from the merits of the Prince 
among Sanskrit dramatists. KalidSsa seems to be such a 
close student of Bhasa, that knowingly or unknowingly, 
there appear in his plays many ideas and conceptions from 
Bhasa ; but he presents them in quite a different garb 
stamping his individuality on them and thus changing 
their whole outlook. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, in his 
Presidential Address at the Mysore Oriental Conference, 
has rightly sounded a note of warning as to the necessity 
and desirability of changing the whole outlook of the 
matter as to the relationship and nature of indebtedness 
from stray quotations from different works.* Some striking 
instances of parallelisms between Bhasa and Kalidasa from 
among a number of others which appeal to us as showing 
the relationship and the nature of indebtedness between 
the two dramatists have been given in an appendix ; they 
may be taken for what they are worth. To us, of course, 
they convey the impression that Bhasa is the source. 

Various incidents from the Prat ( valkala incident, 
the watering of plants, etc. ), poetic imageries from the 
Svapna, and the erotic element from the Avi are to be 
seen united admirably in the Sdkuntala. The tapovana 
scene in the Svapna as well as that between Kurahgl, 
Nalinika and Magadhika in the Avi are the prototypes of 
the similar scenes in the Sdkuntala in Acts I and III and 
of the Vikrama. The incidents and verbal similarities 
between Sdkuntala, Act III, and Avt, Act III as well as 
the changed order of genealogy in the Raghuvamia on the 
model of the Prat, show Bhisa’s influence on Kalidasa. 

The Avi seems to have supplied Bhavabhflti with 
many incidents and ideas for Yiis Mdlati-Mddhava. In 
both, the plot is taken from folklore and the sameness of 
style is evident in their descriptions of nature. The 


1 p. 39, Presidential Address at the Eighth All India Oriental Conference 
held at Mysore, 
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elephant incident in the Avi has been instrumental in 
suggesting the tiger incident in the Mdlati-Mddhava and 
the saving of the life of the hero in the Avi at the hands 
of Vidyidhara finds its parallel in the saving of Madhava 
through YoginI’s advice. Dandaka, a metre rare in 
classical literature is used by BhavabhQti, doubtless 
through the influence of the Avi. In the Mahdvira-Carita, 
which has a large number of characters, the demons, 
spirits, etc., and their attendants, speak like human beings, 
which may be due to similar devices in the Abh, Bdl etc. 
The picture scroll from the Svapna has been employed in 
the Uttarardmacarita. The politico-historical drama 
Mudrdrdksasa shows the influence of the PratijUd. 
Canakya reveals features like Yaugandharayana. The 
pathetic scene between Candanadasa and his son is 
modelled upon similar scenes in the €ru and the 
undiscovered sequel of the Cdr ( on which the scene in 
the Mfcch is based ). 

The Priyadariikd, Ratndvali and Ndgdnanda show 
a considerable influence of Bhasa ; and Prof. Paranjape, 
following the spurious verses of Rajasekhara, tried to 
prove the above trio to be from Bhasa.* This is certain, 
at any rate, that BhSsa has been much drawn upon. The 
first two are based on the famous Udayana legend which 
is also recorded in the Svapna and Pratijnd. In the 
Priyadariikd we find that the poet has taken the idea of 
Agastyapuja (Act II) from the Avi ; the well known charac- 
teristic of Bh3sa of bringing water on the stage has been 
copied in the fourth act, but the word 'dpah' in 'dpas tdvaV 
has been changed to 'salilam salilant'-, the jester thereupon at 
once returns with water ( nfept ) which is also another 
Bhasa feature. The drama also refers approvingly 
to playing on lute and music etc., which we find in the 
Pratijnd, Svapna, Avi, and Cdr. Similarly, the Ratndvali 
and Ndgdnanda also present many specialities of Bh3sa, 
at times under a different garb. 

The variety and bluntness of characters that we 
witness in the Padc is met with in the Vefjdsarhhdra. 
The Prabodhacandrodaya shows the culmination of the 
attempt in the Bdl at presenting abstract ideas as 
characters. 


1 Sdhitya SaHigraha^ 1, pp. 141-186. 
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The influence of Bh^sa on the Kerala dramatists is 
immense. Not only have they imitated his structural 
peculiarities but also they have taken down his antique 
Prakrit. Mahendravikramavarman and ^aktibhadra, the 
pioneer dramatists of the South, are specially indebted to 
the Ahh and Pratijnd of Bhasa for their Mattavildsa and 
AScarya. respectively. BhSsa’s Udayana plays are 
responsible for the creation of the Vindvdsavadatta, 
Uninddavdsavadatta, Tdpasavatsardja, Vatsardjacarita, 
etc. The plays of Kulasekharavarman, the 
Kalydnasaugandhika^ Ddmaka, Caturbhdni, Traivikrama, 
Bhagavadajjukiya and many other plays from the South 
have imitated the technique and ideas of Bhasa. 



OHAPTEB VI. 


BELATION BETWEEN CARUDATTA AND MRCCHAKATIKA. 

The publication of the Cdrudatta [or D a r i d r a- 
Cdrudatta)' has thrown an unexpected light on the age 
of the Mrcchakatika which was so long regarded as the 
oldest of Sanskrit dramas, and has once for all exploded 
Pischel’s theory which after first ascribing it to Bhasa 
later fathered it upon Dandin. But the Car instead of 
solving the problem finally has rendered it more complicated. 
The two plays furnish an uncommon phenomenon in 
Sanskrit literature in that they are very closely connected 
thereby excluding the hypothesis of their independent 
origin. For the purposes of our present study we are not 
concerned with the date and authorship of the Mrcch. 

AUTHORSHIP OF THE CARUDATTA 

We have already shown that the Car can be linked 
along with the other plays in the series to a common 
author on account of the close resemblances it has with 
many plays of the group. It has, for example, a similar 
description of darkness as in the Avi and Bdl ; it presents 
the same liking for singing and music as the Svapna, 
Avi and Pratijnd ; it contains similar solecisms and 
Prakritisms as the other plays. The author of the Cdr 
further pays no attention to the unity of time as is found 
in the Abh, Avi, Bdl, Svapna, etc.’ It differs from the 
rest in having no benedictory stanza, nor is there the usual 
prologue, nor the Bharatavdkya ; but the absence can be 
explained on the ground that we have yet to come across 


1 Of. Dhruva, Svapnani Sundari, lutr,, p, 10. 
Critical Study Section *Bh&sa’s Defects*. 


2 See Supra, Chapter IV. 
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a complete copy of the Car, though one MS wrongly states ; 

CARUDATTA : A FRAGMENT. 

The next point is to consider whether the Car is 
incomplete, and whether the remaining acts may be 
available in future. Dr. Sukthankar, Dr. B e 1 v a 1 k a r, 
Prof. Paranjape and Mr. Mehendale have conclusively 
proved that the Car is a fragment, and the conclusion 
follows necessarily from the numerous passages which 
. indicate that the poet wanted to continue the play.* 

1. Carudatta (Car, I. 6; p. 15) "m <5^ ^ 

2. Sakara (A) Car, p. 33, fCT i wa ftgq i 

(B) Car, p. 34, ...m ar 

I 

3. Samvahaka p. 57. asl ft mw arwrm 

I 

Ganika p. 58. a^wft jnft i 

4. Sajjalaka (Act f sR: JTg>tWTr*ff ftqaft i 

IV. 7, p. 102) I bt ii 

5. Ganika (p. 90) 

fti I 

6. Ganika. Car, p. 103. arft BrafT? 3W»aiTa!?pfi 

CetT. Car, p. 103. ( ! nf ) «^ g®f wRrorft «n?tfT- 

7. Carudatta (Act I. 5, pp. 14-15) mnnisJmft'wft 

3*T^% 1 

8. Bharatavdkya is absent, and even towards the 

close of the last act there are signs of 

continuation, viz. No. 6 above. 

Dr. Belvalkar says with regard to 1, 2, 3 and 7 
above that dramatic justice requires all these fulfilments.* 
Carudatta’s first statements about poverty are almost 
prophetic : among other humiliating and insulting 


1 Sukthankar, QJMS, 1918, pp. 181-186 ; Belvalkar, OC, I, pp. 189-192 ; 
Paranjape, Sdhitya Sdmgraha, I, pp. 135-140; Mehendale, BCF, pp. 369-374. 2 

OC, I, p. 191. . 
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treatments a poor man is subjected to, CSrudatta says 
that the guilt of another’s evil deed is attached to a 
poor man. Sakara cannot be said to pour out empty 
threats ; on the contrary his words are significant ; nor 
can he be said to brook the insult from Vasantasena by 
the return of his specially sent carriage. Samvahaka seeks 
an opportunity to repay his obligations. CSrudatta is 
confident of better days coming to him. Vasantasena 
sets out to meet Carudatta. All these factors clearly 
and unmistakably show that the writer wanted to 
continue the play and not to end it abruptly. 
Dr. Charpentier, however, concludes that one more act 
would complete the Car and that (1) qiq ^ v fw 
etc. and (3) i are of a formal character.' 

According to him the original Car had five acts 
corresponding to the first five acts in the Mrcch. But 
the cumulative effect of all the above passages, as 
will be readily seen, is against such an assumption ; for 
the action is not complete even after the fifth act. 
Mr. Swami perhaps was the first to pronounce the Car 
as complete in itself, as it is according to him, an 
abridgment of the first four acts of the Mrcch ; and 
Prof. Pisharoti, Prof. Devdhar, Dr. Macdoneli, Dr, Raja 
and others have accepted the position.* Dr. Hirananda 
Sastri means the same thing though he seems to dismiss 
with scant courtesy the attempt of Dr. Sukthankar to 
prove that the Car is a fragment, by the remark “and so 
it is !”* Later on, he qualifies his remarks by saying 
that the Car is incomplete “as compared with Mrcch of 
which it is only a part” and concludes that the 
continuation of the Car will not be found.* 

In addition to the passages from the work itself, 
there is some external evidence to support our view that 
the Car is incomplete and that its sequel may be found. 

In the Mxhpariccheda of the Sarasvatikai^thdhharatta, 
a verse is quoted as an example of the characteristics of 
Vita who is defined as: i. 


1 JRA8, 1933, pp. 600-601. S SvftMi, lA, 46. p. 194 ; Pisharoti, Criticism 
pp, 83-88; Devdhar, ete., pp. 82-40 ; Macdoneli, India's Past. 108; Baia* 
I, pp. 248-246. S MASh 28, p. 21, note. 4 MASI, 28 p. 24, alw 
note. Mr. Deb,however, takes the Car to be complete, but earlier than the Mrcch 
which he places in the Kushan period, JASB, 1988, p. 846, n 2. * 
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The verse is said to be addressed by Vita to Sahara, which 
runs 

In the whole range of Sanskrit drama Sahara chiefly 
appears in the Car and the Mfcch. So we shall have to 
look up to these as containing the verse at the time the 
Sarasvatika^thdbharaxia was composed. From the sense 
of the verse and the context in which it is quoted, the verse 
seems to have been spoken at the occasion of Vasantasena’s 
murder effected in the eighth act of the Mrcch. But the 
Mfcch does not contain the verse ; it has instead a prose 
passage (p. 142 fte:— i i). The 

elements of the verse quoted in the Sarasvatikanthdbharana 
seem scattered round about the above passage in the 
Mrcch {viz., VIII. 32 ...qT^us?!...). In view of the fact that 
the author of the Mrcch has expanded the stray sentences 
from the Cdr, or at least from the relation of the passages 
in the two plays, it seems possible that the verse has 
been omitted in the Mrcch and its sense only has been 
given. So it may safely be assumed that the continuation 
of the Cdr must have been developed on similar lines as 
found in the Mrcch, and that the verse is from the second 
part of the Cdr which is lost to us. 

Dr. Levi has given the following citation from the 
N dtakalaksanaratnakoia of Sagaranandin, which has 
given it as coming from a Daridra Cdrudatta ; 

The N diakalakmnaratnako^a knows both the Mrcch and 
the Cdr and cites from both, and hence it is clear that it 
distinguishes between the two works. The stanza quoted 
above does not occur in the Mrcch, but the identical 
sentiments and many of the phrases occur in the ninth act 
of the drama in the usually expanded form in the following 
two stanzas.’ Mrcch, IX. 10-11. pp. 167-168 : 


1 Dhinvft, Svapnani Sttndarl, Intr., p. 21. 2 JA, 1928, pp. 216-217; 

Sukthankar, JBBAS, 1926, pp. 274-276. 
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II 

S«*W^*Rft i«if^«iif*ig«w*iT t 

nfit 'Big ijfw<i<WH . ff 

This would certainly lead one to style the Mfcch as a 
'’'‘ref^ise dilayie\ as has been rightly done by Dr. L6vi.' 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that Bhasa gives 
expression to similar ill omens in almost identical words 
in the P<i«c, ( p. 48 ) which indicates BhSsa as the 
originator of these particular enumerations of ill omens. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that the Daridra- 
Cdrudatta had at least nine acts and the two plays 
developed to the entl on very similar lines. 

ACTS V-X OF MBCCHAKATIKA. 

Accepting the Mfcch as an independent work having 
no connection with Bhasa’s Car, the latter acts reveal 
the influence of BhSsa, thereby indicating the author's 
acquaintance with Bhasa’s works. 

1. The idea that natural arms are the fittest 

weapons for Bhima, a real warrior, is found in the Afv, 
Sal and Pafw of BhSsa. The same idea is found 
expressed in i ( Mrcchy 

VI, 17). 

2. The wonderful celerity with which the servants 
bring a news or announce the entry of the person invited, 
which is indicated by the stage direction ( fsiwem aftmi ), 
has been observed by us as a peculiar technique feature 
of Bhasa. This is found repeated in the trial-scene of 
the Mrcch. Cf. pp. 165, 167. 

3. Mrcch IX. 21 occurs in the Suvadand which 
is an unusual metre in classical Sanskrit drama. We 
have already shown BhSsa’s liking for unknown metres 
and this metre in particular. ( Pane, 1.6: Dv, 15 ; Prat, 
111.3,7,11). 

4. The fifth act of the Avi and the fifth act of the 
Mfcch end in a similar way, the hero entering the inner 
apartments after thunder and rain. 


1 JA. 1923, p. 217. 
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5. A split up verse completed by different speakers 
which is already noted as a special feature of Bhasa, is 
found copied in the Mrcch, VII. 7. 

6. The inauspicious omens which CSrudatta 
comes across in the Mfcch (IX. 10-11) are similar to 
those mentioned in the Pane, p. 48.— nwril 

7. Similarity of ideas and expression with Bhasa 

is found in such sentences as i 

8. The Bharatavdkya in the Mfcch expresses 
similar sentiments as are found in the normal epilogue 
of the Bhasa dramas. 

These facts coupled with those given earlier while 
considering whether the Car was complete in itself, 
tend to show that the Car as we have it is a fragment ; 
that it contained at least four more acts which developed 
on identical lines as found in the Mfcch ; and that the 
later acts of the Mf-cch, considered independently, betray 
Bhasa influences. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CARUDATTA AND 
MRCCHAKATIKA. 

Drs. T. Ganapati Sastri, Sukthankar, Belvalkar, 
Winternitz, Sten Konow, Keith, Charpentier, Thomas, 
Morgenstierne, Banerji Sastri, Jolly, Profs. Dhruva, 
Bhide, Paranjape, Tatke, Messrs. Harihar Sastri, 
Khuperkar, Kirata and many other oriental scholars 
maintain the priority of the Car and consider the Mrcch 
as an enlargement of it ; while others like Profs. Kane, 
K. R. Pisharoti, Devdhar, Ramavatar Sarma, 
Bhattanatha Swami, R. Raddi, Mr. K. G. Sankar consider 
the Trivandrum plays as spurious and regard the Car 
as something little less than a literary forgery. 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Prof. Jahagirdar, Mr. Nerurkar, 
and Dr. H. Sastri opine that both the Car and the Mfcch 
are the different recensions of the same play — the former 
possibly a Southern one — ,and that the Car is purposely 
kept a fragment.* We shall consider the last view after we 
examine the relation between the Car and the Mfcch. 

1 Baja, JOJR, 1, p. 245 ; Jahagirdar, lA, 1981, p. 42; Nartirkar, Mrcch, 
1924, Intr., pp. 16-19; Hirananda Bastri, MA81, 28, p. 22 ; Bankar, AMV, 2, 
p. 58. 
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“It must be painfully noted that barring the well 
considered and methodological writings of some of the 
distinguished orientalists, many have fallen into the pit 
of evaluating the merits of the two works only on 
subjective grounds.”' Drs. Morgenstierne, Sukthankar 
and Prof. Paranjape have subjected the texts to a critical 
test and have proved in their own way that the Car is 
the original of the Mrcch. Dr. Belvalkar comes to 
the same conclusion after considering the problem 
from the point of dramaturgy. In spite of Dr. Raja’s 
statement that the theory of the priority of the Car is 
“once for all exploded”,’’ we still regard it as an open 
issue and after considering all the available evidence 
state our own view of the matter. In a genuine 
scholarly spirit. Dr. Barnett admits that 
“Dr. Morgenstierne’s study has certainly established a 
fair possiblility for the contention that Mrcch is an 
adaptation of Car”." Dr. Morgenstierne has published 
the text of the Car with parallel passages from the Mrcch 
to substantiate his contentions and his investigations 
have been generally accepted by all as proving the 
priority of the Car. Dr. Sukthankar’s critical study of 
the text of the two works under four different heads viz., 
technique, Prakrit, versification, and dramatic incident, 
leads him to the same conclusion, and independently. 
Prof. Paranjape also comes to the same conclusion 
after a critical analysis of the plays. 

Reserving the refutation of such of the contrary 
opinions that remain to be answered for a separate section 
towards the close of the chapter, we shall consider the 
relationship between the two plays in brief under 
vocabulary, technique, Prakrit, and versification, in 
the light of the previous investigations of the scholars 
in this field. We have also studied the problem in our 
own way, showing that the Car and the Mrcch cannot be 
assigned to the same period owing to the essential 
differences between them which rendered the theory of 
both works being different recensions of the same text 
quite untenable. Our study also shows that all these 
differences tell of a later date for the Mrcch. We have 
dealt with the question whether the Car and Mrcch are 

1 P. V. Kulkarni, Mrcch, Nerurkar’s Edn., 1924, App., p. 4. 2 JOB, I, 

p, 244. S BSOS, 3. pp. 519-520. 
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different recensions of the same play later on in this 
chapter in a separate section, owing to the importance of 
this aspect of the problem. 

1. Vocabulary. Dr. Raja traces Malabar influence 
on the Car on account of the words ^'neyyubbhdmana, 
anthi and ndye,' which are pure Malabar words ; 
“ Pucchlanti ” is used in its Malayalam sense.* 
Dr. Thomas pronounces the attempt “to be quite fruitless” 
and notes that “ anthi ” is merely a Prakrit form of 
Sanskrit ‘ asthi Mr. G. Harihar Sastri in his “Reply” 
justifies the inclusion of the words in the Cdr referring 
the Prakrit form '‘'’ndye" to Sanskrit ^^ndthe” or ^^ndyike,” 
and “neyyubbhamana” to Sanskrit “snehodbhdvana.” 
As regards “pucchiauti” Mr. Sastri remarks that there 
is no authority to say that it has the sense of ‘censure’ 
as in Malayalam ; it simply means ‘spoken of in the 
context in which it is used. An alternative explanation 
is offered, in that Mr. Sastri says that the original word 
^^vucchianti” was wrongly copied as '’'‘pucchianti" owing 
to the similarity in Malayalam script of these two words.* 
So this does not help to shift the Cdr to a later date as 
contended. 

2. Technique. The Cdr has no Nandi nor the 

Bharatavdkya. The latter omission may be explained 
as being due to the drama being a fragment as we 
have already proved. The absence of Ndndi and the 
rudimentary sthdpand in the Cdr is common with the 
other Bhasa dramas, but the Mangala stanza which we 
find in other plays, may possibly have slipped out 
of the text as are the remaining acts. Or the absence 
may by due to the death of the poet before the final 
touches regarding the beginning and the end were given. 
The Mrcch on the other hand has a Ndndi verse and an 
elaborate prologue mentioning the name of the poet, and 
the work. Now all the classical dramas have their 
prologue in Sanskrit which implies that the Mrcch must 
have had some authority for using Prakrit in the prologue 
against the general vogue. That the Mfcch copied the 
Prakrit speech of the SQtradhara from the Cdr is also 
clear from the explanation which precedes the SOradhara’s 
speech in Prakrit : i 

1 JOB. 1, p. 222. a JBAS, 1928, p. 890 n. S JOB, 2. pp. 211-213. 
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showing that the poet thought it necessary to eJjplairt 
why Prakrit was introduced in the Prastd%>and^ The 
absence of any such explanatory remarks in the Cat 
indicates its priority.' 

3. Prakrit. It is shown that the Cdr in common 
with other works of BhSsa retains old Prakrit forms 
against the Mfcch which contains invariably the middle 
Prakrit. ( 1 ) The Cdr uses the old Prakrit form 

of the pronoun of first person, and 5 ^ for second person ; 
while the Mrcch invariably uses fit or fiit, for the first 
person, and for the latter, which are later forms. 
(2) The absolutive of verbs im and f is represented by 

and ) in the Car, which the Mrcch 

gives as njfj and (3) Neuter Plural of n o m. 

and acc. of thematic stems ends in -‘dm’ in the Cdr 
while in the Mrcch it ends in -'dim.' (4) The Cdr 

retains assimilated conjuncts, e. g. while the 

Mfcch has The form is never met with in 

Mfcch which uniformly uses f^. (5) The old Prakrit 
'dma' is found in the Cdr but never in the Mrcch. The 
former uses 'geha', while the latter has " ghala." ( 6 ) The 
Mfcch further contains a number of De§I words like chivia, 
dhakkehi, uddhehi karatta^ happa, potta, etc., which 
denote a later date, while the Cdr has no such words. 
(7) The Cdr does not use Maharastrl Prakrit, while the 
Mfcch employs it. We have shown that Bhasa’s Prakrit 
( which is also found in the Cdr ) is at least as old as 
the Turfan MSS and Pali : the absence of similar old 
forms shows a later date for the Mrcch. 

4. Versification. That in the Mfcch the verses 
are largely free from the flaws of the corresponding 
verses of the Cdr will be readily admitted on all hands ; 
but that this is not invariably the case is shown by 
Dr. Belvalkar ; and therefore as he has well remarked 
“an argument based upon an aesthetic evaluation of 
certain verses is certainly misleading and illusive in 
character’’.* He has simply noted the exception, and 
this should not, however, make us lose sight of the fact 
that regarding versification, “the text of the MfccA makes an 

1 iakunUUa Vyakhifd to which reference is made later on in this chapter, 
also assigns the orig inality to the author of the Car by s t a t i n g ( p. Id ) : 

35f: I 2 De?dhar, Play9 4tc„ p. 25 ; Belvalkar, OC, 1, 

p. 196. 
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advance upon the other play in the following directions — 
rectification of grammatical mistakes; elimination of 
redundancies and awkward constructions ; and introduc- 
tion of other changes which may be claimed to be 
improvements in the form and substance of the verses’’.' 
This fact is inexplicable unless the priority of the Car be 
accepted. 

It may be noted, further, that the Mfcch in some 
places shows better judgment by placing the verses from 
the Car in a better and more suitable context, such as, 
gM mqf etc. in Car, 1, 7, which has been 

posted in Act III. 28 in the il/fccA, and etc. 

( Car 1.6) is placed later on in the same act in the Mfcch 
(1.36). This answers Bhattanatha Swami’s objection 
in another connection where he argues that if the Mrcch 
be the borrower there is no reason for it to change the 
context, and he has given an instance of some 
dialogues from the later acts of the Mrcch appearing 
in the earlier acts of the C3r.* But the Mrcch 
is shown above to have changed the context in thie acts 
of the Car available to us. It is more reasonable to 
suppose that a later writer places verses and passages in 
a suitable context than to credit him with having made a 
mess of the whole thing for no apparent reason. The 
Mrcch has effected many improvements in the Car and 
hence its author may also be taken to have seen the 
unsuitability of some verses at the places where they 
were kept by Bhasa and changed their context. 

5. Dramatic incident. (1) Time analysis of the 
two plays reveals the improvements effected be the Mfcch 
by omissions. The events of the Mfcch, according to 
Prof. Paranjape, take only five days. The Car ties down 
the events of the first act to ^a§thi (6th) and the 
events in the third act seem to have taken place on 
astami (8th). But there are chronological inconsistencies 
in the Car by the description of moon-rise and moon- 
set in the first and third acts respectively taken in 
conjunction with the tithi scheme. The Mfcch has got 

1 Sukthankar, JAOS, 49, p. 71. 1 14, 46, p. 194, q 

^ occurring in the seventh act (p. 136) of the Mfcch has been transferred to 
third act ( p. 79 ) of the Car by the writer of the latter work according to 
^lattanatha Swami. But In the ^ew of the matter that we take as explained 
above, the contrary is the case. The author of the Mrcch shifted the sentence 4b a 
more suitable context. 
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over the difficulty by omitting all references to tithi but 
one, and naming it as Ratnasasthl.' (2) In the first act of 
the Car the hero’s remarks on poverty come to an abrupt 
end by the scene introducing Vasantasena. The Mrcch 
has improved on it by depicting Carudatta as wrapt 
in the concentration of mind. This device serves to 
connect the events in a sequel. (3) In the fourth act of 
the Car Sajjalaka calls out to Madanika, while the latter 
is attending on the heroine and it is strange that Madanika 
alone hears him. The Mrcch gets over this by making 
Sarvilaka wait outside and call out only when Madanika 
is sent out by her mistress. 

At the close of his study, Dr. Sukthankar places 
two alternatives before the readers, and no apology is 
needed, we think, to quote in extenso that portion of his 
article owing to its importance, and the frank, just, and 
accurate statements that it contains ; 

“ Let us assume first, for the sake of argument, that 
the Carudatta contains older material.... which was worked 
up later into the Mrcchakatika. 

“The differences in the technique neither support 
nor contradict definitely such an assumption. The ndndi 
for all we can say, may have been lost. The words 
ndndyante tatah pravUati sutradhdrah do not militate 
against such a supposition : they could be used with or 
without a ndndi appearing in the text. Moreover, we 
cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, rightly 
evaluate the absence of all reference to the name of the 
play and the play-wright in the sthdpand. To say that in 
pre-classical times that was the practice is begging the 
question. The only technique of introduction with which 
we are familiar is the well-known classical model. Again 
the only play which is definitely known to antedate the 
classical plays is the Turfan fragment of Asvaghosa’s 
drama. Unfortunately, as the beginning of the 
^driputraprakarana is missing, we are not in a position 
to say whether the prologue of the dramas of Asvaghosa 
conformed to the standard of the classical dramas, or that 
of the dramas of the group under consideration. We 
are therefore bound to admit that at present we have 


1 Paranjape, Sahitya Sathgraha, I, pp. 103-114 ; Sukthankar, JA08, 42, 

pp. 70-74, 
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ho clear evidence that can aid us in placing with any 
degree of assurance, chronologically or topographically, 
a drama with the technical peculiarities of the Carudatta. 

“But the priority of the Carudatta version would 
explain, and satisfactorily explain, all the other differences 
between the two plays. It would explain the presence of 
archaisms in the Prakrit of the Carudatta. It would 
explain why many of the verses of the Mrcchakatika 
are free from the flaws of the corresponding verses of 
the Carudatta ; the grammatical corrections one may be 
justified in regarding as an indication of an increasingly 
insistent demand for scrupulous purity of language. The 
hypothesis would lastly explain the reason for the 
differences in the incidents of the action of the play. All 
this is legitimate field of ‘diaskeuasis’, and is readily 
intelligible. 

“ Let us now examine the other possibility, and try 
to explain the divergences on the assumption of the 
priority of the Mfcchakatika version. 

“ The question of the technical differences between 
the plays has been dealt with already. It was submitted 
that this part of the evidence was inconclusive ; it 
supported neither one side nor the other. 

“ We will proceed to the next point, the Prakrit. 
On the assumption of the priority of the Mrcchakatika 
version, it is at first sight not quite clear, how the 
Carudatta should happen to contain Prakrit forms 
older than those found in (what is alleged to be) a still 
older play. But a little reflection will suffice to bring 
home to us the fact that it is not impossible to account 
for this anomaly. We have only to regard the Carudatta 
as the version of a different province or a different literary 
tradition, which had not accepted the innovations in 
Prakrit that later became prevalent. In other words we 
have to assume merely that the Prakrit neologisms of the 
Mfcchakatika are unauthorized innovations and that the 
Carudatta manuscripts have only preserved some of the 
Old-Prakrit forms of the original Mfcchakafika. This 
does not, however, necessarily make the Carudatta 
version older than the Mrcchakatika version. The 
Carudatta would become a recension of the Mfcchakafika 
with archaic Prakrit. Thus the Prakrit archaisms of 
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the Cdrudatta may be said to be not irreconcilable with 
the general priority of the Mrcchakatika version. 

“ It is much more difficult to explain why the 
Mrcchakatika should consistently offer better readings of 
the verses. Some of the discrepancies could perhaps be 
explained away as the result of misreading and faulty 
transcript, but not all. We could not explain, for instance, 
why the excellent pada : tiksnarii visdndgram ivdvaUstam 
should have been discarded, and another, visdnakotiva 
nimajjamdnd, be substituted, forsooth with the faulty 
nimajjamdnd. Why should there be a change in the 
first place, and why should the change be consistently for 
the worse ? We could not reasonably hold the copyists 
guilty of introducing systematically such strange blunders 
and inexcusable distortions. 

“ Let us combine the archaisms of the Prakrit with 
the imperfections of the Sanskrit verses. On the assumption 
of the priority of the Cdrudatta, we are asked to believe 
that while the compiler of the Cdrudatta had carefully 
copied out from older manuscripts all the Prakrit 
archaisms, he had systematically mutilated the Sanskrit 
verses, which is a reductio ad ahsurdum ! 

“ Let us proceed to the fourth point. The theory 
of the priority of the Mrcchakatika, which could with 
difficulty be supported in the case of the divergencies 
already considered, breaks down altogether when we try 
to account for the inconsistencies in the action of the 
Cdrudatta in general, and in particular the presence of 
the tithi-scheme, which latter serves no purpose, 
aesthetic or didactic, but on the other hand introduces 
gratuitously an indisputable incongruity. The deleting 
of the whole <t7^i-scheme admits of a simple, self-evident 
explanation, acceptable to every impartial critic. But, 
assuming that the original play contained no trace of it, 
can any one pretend to be able to give a satisfactory 
reason for the deliberate introduction of the tithi-^chevoQ ? 

“ Taking all things into account, we conclude, we 
can readily understand the evolution of a Mfcchakatika 
version from a Cdrudatta version, but not vice versa. 
The special appeal of this hypothesis lies in the fact 
that it explains not merely isolated variations, but whole 
categories of them : it implies the formulation of a 
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single uniform principle to explain diverse manifestations. 

“ It may be that I have overlooked inconsistencies 
and flaws in the M^cchakatika version, absent from the 
other, which could be better explained on the contrary 
supposition of the priority of the Mrcchakatika version. 
If so, the problem becomes still more complicated, and 
will need further investigation from a new angle. I 
merely claim that I have furnished here some prima facie 
reasons for holding that the Cdrudatta version is on 
the whole older than the Mrcchakatika version ; hence 
( as a corollary ) if our Cdrudatta is not itself the original 
of the Mrcchakatika, then, we must assume, it has 
preserved a great deal of the original upon which the 
Mrcchakatika is based 

The essential differences between the two plays also 
show the priority of the Car. Dr. Belvalkar, in a recent 
article, rightly states the position when he says ; “ That 
Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika completes ( with certain 
deliberate modifications ) the Daridracdrudatta of Bhasa 
is now a generally accepted proposition 

We do not mean hereby to pronounce the author 
of the Mrcch as a mere amplifier. He is a dramatist and 
a humorist of no mean order and this would also be 
established from the renown he has been enjoying so far. 
Dr. Charpentier credits him with the later five acts as 
also with the composition of the gamblers’ scene, and the 
description of Vasantasena’s palace.” Dr. Belvalkar, 
however, after a careful psychological investigation into 
the motives underlying the elaborations of the later 
author, finds that the gamblers’ scene, political bye-plot, 
broad and rollicking humour are the creations of the 
later author. The additions, according to him, are 
motivated by (1) an exhibition of the author’s knowledge 
and familiarity with highly technical and out of way 
idstras, (2) an introduction of low-life realism, (3) the 
addition of the political bye-plot, and (4) an appeal to 
the gallery by means of broad and rollicking humour.' 
Dr. Hirananda, however, takes the gamblers’ scene as 
a later interpolation in the Mrcch, in addition to the 
incident of Dhuta’s immolation, which has commonly 


1 JA08, 42. pp. 71-74. 2 JBHV 1, p. 21. 3 JRAS 1923, p. 603. 

4 OC,I, pp. 199, 204 ; Summaries, p. li-lii. 
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been accepted as an interpolation since the time of 

Nllakantha.’ 

• • 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the POLITICAL BYE-PLOT which has been asserted by 
some to have been excised from the Car by significant 
omissions.’ The question on the contrary should be 
to state the reason why the_ Car “carefully removed all 
allusions to Palaka and Aryaka if ^Qdraka’s play were 
the original ” ’ The very fact that it could have been so 
removed tells very strongly against its having formed a 
structural unit with the whole play, and clearly postulates 
its posteriority. It has been shown that the political 
episode is very loosely connected with the main story ; 
the second half of the Mrcch, therefore, “is partly spoilt 
by the contamination of two subjects that stood originally 
in no relation whatever to each other”.* It can be 
removed from the play without any prejudice to the 
development of the dramatic action. There is no 
necessity of Aryaka for the exchange of carriages, and 
Carudatta’s innocence would be established without the 
intercession of Sarvilaka, simply by VasantasenS’s 
reappearance. The gamblers’ scene in which we get a 
first hint about the political affair is, even according to 
one anti-Bhasaite, an interpolation.* Prof. A. K. Pisharoti 
says that the scene was omitted from the Car on account 
of its not being fitted for the stage.' This statement 
requires a further proof that the scene formed an integral 
part of the original drama, which, as we have seen, it did 
not. We have further, in the words of Dr. Belvalkar, 
shown causes that led the later writer to incorporate the 
bye-plot. The skill with which the later writer ( Sudraka, 
lor the matter of that) has executed the task of weaving the 
two disconnected stories successfully, would be evident 
from the fact that it has come to be regarded as an 
inseparable whole. There is some difference of opinion 
as to the historicity of Aryaka and Palaka as also of the 
revolution.’ If Palaka and GopSla are identical with 
those connected with the Udayana legend, it seems 

1 MASI, 28, p. 23. s BhatUuatha, lA, 45, p. 194 ; Devdhar, Plays 
etc*, pp. 82~40. 3 Wintemitz, Problems, p. 114. 4 Oharpentier, JBAS, 1923, 
pp. 603, 606, 607 at p. 607. 3 Hirauanda Sastri, MASI, 28, p. 23. 0 Oriticwm, 

pp. 33-34. 7 We have considered the problem as to the identities of Palaka and 

^vaka and the historicity of the revolution in chapter under . *0&rudatta 

—(6) Critical Study. 
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rather peculiar that BhSsa did not make use of the 
revolution incident in his play, especially as it would 
have made a wonderfully inseparable unit with the 
love story. Among a number of Sodrakas we identify 
the author of the Mrcch with Andhra Simuka.' 

AUTHORSHIP OF MFICCHAKATIKA. 

The prologue to the Mrcch, no doubt, contains 
later additions and elements ; but that does not justify 
us in discarding it altogether as untrue. It is more 
reasonable to take the traditional statements as true till 
the contrary is proved than to treat them the other way. 
The prologue in the Mrcch must, therefore, be supposed to 
contain some elements of truth in it. The description 
of the regal author is generally seen to apply to Simuka, 
the Andhra king. It may be contended that Simuka 
had no time to compose dramas as he was engaged in 
wars ; but most probably the Mrcch is the work of some 
court poet of Sudraka, perhaps Ramila or Saumila or 
both. As the times were not peaceful, the poets took 
a ready-made drama to work upon. They found some 
political revolution, contemporary or earlier, and made 
additions to the original that would appeal to the gallery. 
This supposition explains to some extent the southern 
influence shown lay the Mrcch, as also the silence of 
Kalidasa about Sudraka though the latter preceded him. 
The Andhras were southerners, and also Kalidasa 
may be taken to have known that the Mrcch was neither 
an independent work nor was it the composition of 
^Qdraka. The influence of the Mdlavikdgnimitra seen 
in the Mrcch need not speak of a later date for the 
latter as both have copied from the common source, 
viz., Bhasa. 

The cumulative effect of all that has been stated 
regarding the relationship of the two plays would, it is 
hoped, convey to every unbiassed critic the priority of 
the Cdr over the Mrcch and this in itself would 
contradict the opinion that the two are different versions 
of the same play. Importance of the point, however, 
requires a detailed treatment. 

1 We have dealt ivith the ** Authorship and date of the Mrcchakatika” 
at some length in a paper submitted to the Ninth All India Oriental Conference, 
Trivandrum ; it has been accepted for publication in the JHAB8, 
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CABUDATTA AND MBCCHAKATIKA ; DIFFEEENT 
BECENSIONS OF THE SAME PLAY ? 

That the plays are known by different titles is a 
factor strongly against the above assumption. It is no 
answer to say that '‘V atsarajacarita' is an alternative 
title of the Pratijnd. ‘Vatsardjacarita’ is known to be 
a work of Sfldraka and it cannot be identified with the 
anonymous Pratijnd. Abhinavagupta gives it as an 
alternative title for the Ratndvali in his Dhvanydlokalocana 
( p. 162, KSvyamala ).' Hence the Cdr and the Mrcch 
also are distinct works. Rhetoricians down from Vamana 
distinguish between the Cdr and the Mrcch testifying 
to their being different works. 

Vamana has in all three quotations, viz. (V. 1.3) 
«n«t etc., (IV. 3.23 ) ff siw i and 

(IV. 3.23) JTniR '• Of these the first, 

as stated already, agrees more with the Cdr (1. 2 ) than 
with the Mrcch (I. 9 ) ; the second one in the Mrcch 
only (Act II, p. 38); and the last seems to be a 
misquotation for i 

occurring only in the Cdr ( p. 11). Vamana, therefore, 
seems to have been aware of both the versions, and is 
possibly quoting from memory. Sudraka’s works are 
further credited with having much &lem in them, 
obviously referring to the intricate and subtle evolution 
of the story and the plot”.“ Thus Vamana can be 
shpwn to have knowledge of the Mrcch being an amplified 
evolution of the Cdr by the infusion of the political plot. 
Or the expression may refer to the Hesa-guna that has 
been incorporated into the other material by Sudraka 
which also imputes knowledge to Vamana of both plays. 
It is wrong to dismiss with scant courtesy the testimony 
of Vamana.* 

Next, we come to Abhinavagupta who in his 
Bharatandtyavedavivrti refers to a Daridracdrudatta \ 
and Ramacandra and Gunacandra, in their N dtyadarpana 
mention Daridracdrudatta and Mrcchakatika side by 
sjde.* 

1 That the Pra^v^ is distinct from the VatsardjacaritaiH evident from 
Mr. Kavi’fi statement that the Vatsardjacarita by Sudraka will be published in the 
Daksina Bharati Series (JARRS,^^ 143). 2 Ganapati Sastri, Critical Study 
jp, 9 Cf. Bevdhar, Plays etc.j p. 21. 4 Cf. Sukthankar, JBRASt 1925 

p. 272. 
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A MS of ^akuntaldvydkhyd in the Madras 
Oriental MSS Library ( R. No. 2778 ) hitherto 
unpublished, at p. 12 mentions the Cdr among other 
dramas, and notes the Prakrit speech of the SQtradhara 
as a peculiarity to be found in the Cdr ( gsr: 

The Car is again mentioned 
on p. 23. ‘ This would imply that according to the 
commentator, the author of the Cdr was the originator 
of the device of employing Prakrit for the speech of the 
Sutradhara. The MS has been assigned to the fourteenth 
century A. D. and proves that 'Svapnavdsavadattd' is the 
full title of the Trivandrum play. 

Thus, Vamana proves the existence of the Cdr and 
Mrcch at his time. Abhinavagupta, N dtyadarpana and 
the &akuntaldvydkhyd show that Daridracdrudatta is 
an alternative title for our Cdr. There are some writers 
subsequent to Vamana who mention only the Mrcch and 
not the Cdr ; but that does not establish the non-existence 
of the latter, as it is already mentioned by Vamana. 
The distinctness of the two works having been pronounced 
since a long time, it is rather strange how both are 
taken to be one and the same, especially when the Mrcch 
is shown to contain later traits and improvements. 

In considering the relationship between the plays, 
essential differences that they show were reserved for 
consideration on a later occasion, and we shall deal 
with them here. They will also add one more chain to 
the evidence showing the priority of the Cdr, and once 
for all explode the theory of the two being different 
recensions of the same play. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CARUDATTA AND 
MRCCH AKATIKA. 

1. The Cdr, in common with the other Bhasa 

plays, does not mention the word ‘ ndnaka,' but uses 
the general term ‘suvarna’ in its stead. The Mrcch, 
on the other hand, clearly uses the word ndnaka 
(I. 23; II. 5 ] )> which shifts the 

Mrcch at any rate, to a later date than the works of 
Bhasa.’ 

2. In the opening of the third act in the Cdr and 


1 V. Sarma, IHQ, 1929, p. 726. 2 Cf. Sankar, AMV, 2, p. 62. 
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the Mfcch there is a reference to music and singing. 
It is significant to note in^ this connection that Bhasa 
uses no musical term, while Sodraka employs the terms 
’^murcchand' (111. 5 ), and 'kdkalV ( Mrcch p. 53 ), which 
shows that the latter “improved upon BhSsa, the 
improvement consisting in the insertion of the musical 
terminology to make them [ i. e. the statements of his 
predecessor ] more effective”.' 

3. The daborate and exhaustive description 

of the various courts of Vasantasena as given in the 
Mrcch (Act IV, p. 78-86) corresponds closely with the 
Brhatkathd ^lokasamgraha thus indicating a late date 
for the Mfcch, while the Car has only a few sentences for 
the same ( p. 97 aiijl n%3rwn«w i 

I ); but we would 

not thereby place Sodraka to a period later than 
Bfhatkathd ^lokasamgraha, as is suggested by Dr. Keithj 
especially on account of the probability of ^udraka’s 
having access to the original of the Bfhatkathd} 

4. The Mrcch betrays full knowledge of planetary 
astrology in the sixth act (vv 9, 10). There is no 
corresponding portion of the Cdr available for comparison 
with the former, but in general it may be stated, having 
regard to the scanty knowledge which Bhasa possesses 
about astrology {i. e., naksatras and not rdHs) it seems 
safe to presume that the later acts of the Cdr also did 
not have references to such developed stage of astrology, 
On this ground, Mr. Sankar fixes the lower limit of 
Sodraka as 505 A. D., but this is doubtful.* This much, 
however, is certain that the Cdr is considerably earlier. 

5. Opinion is unanimous that the Mrcch shows 
a deeper sympathy towards Buddhism. Thie author of 
the Cdr is a champion of orthodox Brahmanism and, in 
the other plays of the group, tries to ridicule the Buddhist 
monk wherever he finds an opportunity. Cf. Cdr, p. 74. 

i Samvahaka leaves 
Vasantasena to turn a Parivrdt in the Cdr, while in the 
MfCch he becomes a ^dkyairamafuika. This has led 
Mr. Sankar to say that the Cdr represents a later stage 

t • • • , ' . 

1 Bhide, Svaipna, Intr. p. 26. 1 BSL, p. 271. | AMVy 2. p. 64. 
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when Buddhism had deteriorated.' Admitting this for a 
moment, how can Mr. Sankar explain the same derogatory 
remarks about the Buddhist monks in the Pratijnd and 
Avi, which he has assigned to the author of the Mrcch ?* 
It is on the other hand a well-known fact that a new 
religion is generally looked down upon in its infancy, and 
gradually increases in its following. , Dr. Winternitz 
surmises that Sudraka was really a SQdra who found 
better treatment from Buddhism than from the orthodox 
religion but this is not borne out by the internal evidence 
since the author praises Brahmana-bhojana, etc. 
Mr. Padhye, a well-known Buddhist scholar, has also 
shown that the religious atmosphere as ^ portrayed in 
Bhasa, Sudraka and Kalidasa places Sodraka later 
than the Car, and Kalidasa the last of the three.' 

6. The science of thieving as propounded by 
Sajjalaka in the Car ( p. 75) and Sarvilaka in the Mrcch 
( p. 57) tells the same story. Sarvilaka mentions 
Kartikeya as the patron deity and K a n a k a s a k t i, 
Devavrata, Bhaskaranandin and Yogacarya as masters in 
the art. Sajjalaka, on the other hand, invokes the aid 
of Kharapata. As the name occurs in a later work from 
the South, viz., the Mattavilasa, it is contended that 
the Car got it from the Southern tradition and hence it 
is an adaptation of the Mrcch. Now, it should be noted 
that the Kautiliya Arthaidstra also mentions Kharapata, 
stating that the details as to the particular implements of 
torture to be used in the particular case, measure of 
punishment, etc., should be learnt from Kharapata." This 
shows that before Kautilya, the treatise by Kharapata 
was well known. It is only in later literature, that a 
confusion is made between Kharapata and Milladeva, 
and hence it is useless to infer from the identity stated 
in later literature, that Kharapata is the same as Muladeva, 
and that the works mentioning Kharapata are later than 
Moladeva, the hero of Sudraka’s Padmaprdbhrtaka* 
Hence, the mention of Kharapata in K a u t i 1 y a’s 


1 AMV, 2. pp. 67-68. 2 Of. Pratijfla, pp. 48-46 : W WnHI# I 

I etc. Avi, p. 72 ; I Mr. Sankar 

enumerates these two viz, Pratijfla and Avi among the works of l§ u d r a k a^ 
AMV, 2, p. 64. 3 Oeschichte der indischen Lit, III, pp. 206 ff. 4 OC, VII, 

Summaries, pp. 168-170; also, IC, 1987, pp. 61-72 5 Kaut. Arth., IV, 8 p. 221 ; 

I s sankar, aAfr, 2, p. 66, 
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Arthaidstra disproves this identity “inasmuch as 
Maladeva is said to be a contemporary of Pusyamitra."* 
Thus Kharapata in the Car instead of proving the work 
to be an adaptation confirms an old tradition. 

The cumulative effect of all the factors noted above 
should be, it is hoped, to establish the priority of the 
Car and to discredit the suggestion of the two works 
being different recensions. If, however, by different versions 
of the same play it is meant to convey the idea of 
improvements and additions at a later date, it may be 
acceptable to style these as versions of the same play. 
Dr. Raja maintains that the Southern MSS of the Mrcch, 
if found, will prove the play to be nothing other than the 
Car.* His failure to get another MS of the Vii0 as 
well as of other Bhasa plays clearly shows that Dr. Raja 
has failed to appreciate the importance of MM. Dr. Sastri’s 
discovery. 


OiRUDATTA ; AN ABRIDGMENT FOR STAGE PURPOSES ? 


The priority of the Mfcch implies its subsequent 
adaptation for purposes of stage. We have already proved 
that none of the plays of our group can be called 
adaptations or abridgments. The case of the Car, however, 
stands on a different footing ; for, in spite of the inclusion of 
the name of the Car in the handbooks of the Cakyars, 
down to his latest article on “ The Kerala Theatre’’, the 
champion of the Kerala origin has been constrained to admit 
that “ regarding the Car, no information is yet available as 
regards its ever having been popular on the Kerala 
stage.’’* Thus notwithstanding his intimate knowledge and 
acquaintance with the Kerala actors and everything 
connected with South Indian Drama and Theatre in 
general. Prof. K. R. Pisharoti was unable to get confirmation 
of his surmise as to the alleged popularity of the Car in 
Kerala.* Yet, this sufficed for him to explain the crudities 
in style and technique, as well as the cases of bad 
judgment to be met with in the Car which are inconsistent 
with its later date, by supposing the adaptation to have 
been made ‘ in haste ’. On the contrary, the stage version 
ought to be more perfect and more presentable. Rightly 


1 O. Haribar Sastri, AMV, 1, pp. 334-337 at p. 337. 
344-346 ; letter dated 36th Norembet 1986. B 4 CV, 8. 1934, d. 
1, p. 889: /BJiaS, 1935, p. 360. . . . p. 


2 JOR, 1, pp. 
158. 4 C£. Iffg, 
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has Dr. Charpentier remarked about these arguments 
that they “ do not seem to be convincing so far as concerns 
this special question.”' There are many instances to 
disprove the view that the Car is an abridgment ; e. g., 
at some places it is more exhaustive and at times has 
many dialogues and verses that are altogether absent in 
the Mfcch. Further, there is no motive for excluding the 
political bye-plot altogether and yet present the play as 
a harmonious whole and preserve its main features, which 
cannot be accomplished by simple actors especially when 
they are ‘ in a hurry’.’ Dr. Belvalkar takes just the 
opposite view in the case which appears to be the correct 
one, that “ Mrcch of Sfldraka is a deliberate amplification 
of the earlier play of Bhasa, undertaken from specific 
dramaturgic motives.”.* 

REFUTATION OF CONTRARY VIEWS. 

Prof. Devdhar deals at length about nronfireiuft 
and {Car, p. 36) and concludes 

that this is a significant inadvertence of the epitomizer.* 
But this is not so. means that the evening 

is hot ( lit. expects cold ) and hence there is no longer 
any necessity of the mantle to Carudatta and he asks 
the maid to take it inside. has been 

explained by the learned Professor himself by stating 
that this reading occurs in some MSS of the Mrcch 
also, signifying thereby that the latter improved upon it. 

Unmotivated remarks are made to look natural, 
dialogues are cleverly worded and suitable amplifications 
and omissions are effected by the later writer of the 
Mfcch, as already stated above. This answers some of 
the other arguments of Prof. Devdhar. It is against 
common sense and unnatural why the later writer should 
always omit a good sentence, use archaic language, show 
no judgment, which is again inconsistent with his being 
a ‘clever’ man. 

The additions of the political bye-plot, the gamblers’ 
scene, etc. testify to the cleverness of the later play- 
wright and do not prove omissions. VidQsaka is said 


t JBAS^ 1925, p. 245. The learned Doctor 'would still venture to look 
upon ( the Mfcch) as a later and extended version of the Caar\ ( JBA8, 1925, p. 245 ) 
2 Of. Pisharoti, JOB, 2, p. 885. 3 OC, I, p. 204. 4 Playi etc,, pp. 27-26. 
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to make an unauthorized statement in the Car, and this 
has been assigned to the bad memory of the adaptor.* 
But VidGsakas are privileged to make any statement, 
though not authorized by the hero, in the latter’s interest. 
There is no serious mistake in it.* 

As regards the failure of Vidusaka to answer the 
question ( Car, p. 37 ), and the awkwardness 

of putting the same remark ( viz. f , i Car, p. 93 ) 

in the mouth of two characters in different parts of the 
house, which have been taken as the instances of over- 
much condensation,* we say, they are not really so ; 
they are explicable without any reference to the Mfcch. 
In the first instance, Vidusaka’s silence may be taken 
to be due to his being aware of the fact that Carudatta 
would come to know the name of the woman in the 
course of the message of Sahara which Vidusaka was 
presently going to deliver to Carudatta. In the latter 
case, the remarks of both at the same time but at different 
places are quite appropriate, as both hear the same story ; 
and the spectators actually see both and can appreciate 
those remarks. So the above instances show that the 
author of the Mrcch in his anxiety to leave nothing for 
the imagination of the spectators has filled up the 
lacunai. The number of such instances proclaims the 
author of the Mrcch to be simply a writer of bookish 
dramas having no sense of the effects on the stage ; many 
additions that cannot be represented on the stage also 
point in the same direction. That the Car and all the 
plays in our group are “the works of a born dramatist, 
wonderfully adapted to the stage,” and thus the author 
“is a dramatist of a very high order” does not necessarily 
mean that the Car has been specially abridged for the 
stage as Prof. Devdhar and others contend, especially as 
there is no proof of the popularity of the Car on the 
stage.' Regarding Prof. Devdhar’s objection as to the 
omission of the references to the law-suit, etc.,* we reply 
that the later acts of the Car might have contained the 
incidents. The present state of affairs does not justify 
the inference that the references were purposely ousted. 

1 Plays etc., p. 31. 2 Cf. Vidusaka in the Svapna, Act IV, pp. 88-89. 

i Devdhar, Pia^/5 «<c., pp, 28-30. 4 Cf. Winternitz, Problems, p. 129; Devdhar, 

Plays etc., p. 26 ; Pisharoti, JOB, 2, p. 385 ; A. K Pisharoti, Criticism, p. 33. In an 
earlier paragraph in this chapter (p. 170) we have referred to the alleg^ popularity 
of the Car on the stage. 5 Devdhar, Plays etc., pp. 32-35. 
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The absence of Ceta in the first four acts does not 
prevent his being brought on the stage later on. Aryaka 
is not at all necessary for the ‘swapping’ of the bullock- 
carts. Rohasena also can easily be dispensed with. The 
answer to this aspect of the problem depends on the 
view we take of the integrity or otherwise of the political 
bye-plot with the story of the play. If the political 
bye-plot is the backbone, if it is necessary for the 
development of the plot, the author of the Car must be 
taken to have omitted the references. But this is open 
to the serious objection how it was that the original 
writer composed his work in such a way as to make it 
possible for the subsequent epitomizer to separate the 
bye-plot without harming the main story ; besides “we 
can see no reason why the author of the Car should have 
carefully removed all allusions to Aryaka and Palaka, 
if Sudraka’s play were the original” ;* while it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that the later amplifier added the 
bye-plot and weaved it so cleverly as to make of both a 
harmonious whole. The above also negatives the 
similar contentions of Prof. A. K. Pisharoti and others. 

The inference that “the author desired to give a 
touch of finality to the play ” from the sentence 

{Car p. 103) and m f {Car p. 104) is, in 

the opinion of Prof. Devdhar himself, “ too ingenious 
an interpretation.’” As noted above, there is an over- 
whelming evidence against such an interpretation. 

Mr. Bhattanatha Swami and Dr. Raja trace Malabar 
influence in the Car [p. 82, ( ^ i ] and 

state that it refers to a local custom “ to wear rolls of palm 
leaf as an ear ornament.”* That this custom is not confined 
to Malabar but was prevalent in ancient India in the 
north also, is evident from in the 

description of Vindhya in Bana’s Kddamhari ( p. 40, 
Nirnayasagar Edition). 

In the Mrcch, CSrudatta’s wife is styled ‘ Vadhuh ’ 
while in the Car, she is called ‘ Brdhmatfi' A reference 
has been found in the latter to the Malabar custom of the 
Brahmarias keeping the ladies of semi-Brahmana caste 
(known as Brahmanis in Malabar) “ as their wives without 

1 Wlnternitz, CiJ, Deoember 1984, p. 333. S Ptoj/s etc., p. 36. S 
Bhattanatha, lA, 45, p. 194 n3 ; Baja, JOR, 1 p. 894. 



religious sanction or legal commitment.”* But, ''Brahmaf0 
in the Sanskrit dramas means nothing more than a 
‘Brahmana’s wife.’ The argument loses its force when we 
find the same form used in the Mrcch more than once.* 

Thus, a careful study of all the available material 
and also the full consideration of the probabilities of the 
case lead us to the following conclusions : That the Car 
is the original play and it is incomplete as we have it ; 
that the Car had at least nine acts which developed on the 
same lines as the later acts of the Mrcch ; that the author 
of the Mfcch added the political bye-plot, and the 
gamblers’ scene and effected many improvements with 
regard to characterization, versification, etc. 


1 Baja, JO B, 1, p. 2^Ct. affccfc p. 66: I 

Urceh, IX. as. : IT I Wgtj W I Uftch, p. 209: 

RlWlUflt W I Also Cf. Haribar Sastri, JOB. 2. m. 

218-214. 



CHAPTER VII 

THIRTEEN BHASA PLAYS. 

In this Chapter we shall mainly deal with the 
Thirteen Bhasa plays ; but it is considered advisable to 
offer some preliminary remarks in brief on the origin of 
the Indian Drama and the types of Sanskrit Drama before 
beginning the main topic. 

ORIGIN OF INDIAN DRAMA. 

Like everything Indian, the origin of Indian drama 
is steeped in mystery, veiled in obscurity and darkness ; 
and like most Indian things the origin is shown to be 
religious and said to be found in the Egveda. It was 
Max Muller who first drew attention to the peculiar nature 
of the dialogue {Sarhvdda) hymns in the Egveda saying 
that the hymns were probably recited by different parties 
representing different speakers of the hymns, after the 
completion of a ritual.* But the hymns as they stand are 
almost incomprehensible ; so Windisch suggested, on the 
analogy of old Irish songs, that these hymns were a kind 
of narrative literature, in which the Eks ( verses ) alternated 
with the prose passages which were to be added according 
to the exigencies of the case.’ The Eks were considered 
to be fixed. Pischel lent his support to Windisch, and 
pointed out that the connecting links were supplied by a 
class of rhapsodists called granthikas, who, a s t h e 
etymological meaning ( “ the connectors ” ) signifies, used 

1 SBEt XXXII, pp. 182-188. For this seotion and the next we are indebted 
espeoially to Keith’s Sanskrit Dramia, Mankad’s Types of Sanskrit Drama, Kulkarni’s 
Sanskrit Drama and Dramtists and the articles in the Modem Review by Ohosh 
(December 1928, pp. 586-599) and Das Gupta (1918, pp. 249-254). 2 

Verhandlungen der 83. Versammlung Deutscher Pilologen und Schulmaenner in 
Gera, pp. 28 fl ; Cf. Wintemitz, HSL, 1, p. 101 nl. 
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to connect the hymns to the prose narrations of a flexible 
character.’ On account of the parallelism between the 
Suparnddhydya ( where such alternations are found ) and 
certain Jdtakas, Oldenberg put forth a novel theory of 
the Akhydna type of literature, which consisted of a certain 
number of fixed verses supplemented and elucidated by 
prose passages which were not fixed and left completely 
to the judgment of the rhapsodists.’ The Akhydna 
theory did not find much support, and Schroeder boldly 
opposed it.’ It is defective in that the parallelism 
is merely accidental and the loss of the prose passages, 
when the metrical portion is quite intact, is 
incomprehensible. The rise of the g r ant h ik a s or 
rhapsodists, further, appertains to a later epoch when the 
epics and the legendary type of literature came into 
existence. Schroeder says that though the Samvdda 
hymns presuppose a kind of Saga or legend, it 
is not correct to state that the prose passages formed the 
necessary portion of the hymns. The Pururavas hymn, 
for example, in spite of its obscure portions is complete in 
itself and is a brilliant piece of artistic poetry. Schroeder, 
however, gives full play to his imagination when he sees full- 
fledged mystery plays in the dialogue hymns. Winternitz 
with his usual dislike for enunciating novel bold theories 
unless fully convinced, strikes the golden mean ; in some 
dialogues he sees the ancient Akhydnas, while in others he 
recognizes some sort of cult dramas.' Hertel sees in the 
Suparnddhydya 2i full-fledged mystery.’ It is really curious 
and perplexing to find how the same data could give rise to 
such diverse theories ; these scholars being weighed under 
some ethnological considerations or those of the Christian 
mystery plays, read too much in the Samvdda hymns and 
formulated their pet theories, all of which, unfortunately, 
do not stand proved beyond doubt. We may, however, 
assume that in the dialogue hymns are to be found the 
first germs of Indian drama. 


1 Home of the Puppet Play, p. 14 ; Ved. Stud., 1, pp, 284 £f. 2 Das 

altindische Xkhyana, ZDMG, 37, pp. 64 fi ; Akhyana Hymnen im i^gveda, ZDMQ, 
89, pp. 52fi ; Doa Mahabha/rata, pp. 21 fi. 9 Mysterium und Mimus im Rgveda, 1908. 
4 WZKM, 28, p. 102 fi ; Problems, pp, 45>46. 5 VOJ, xviii, p, 69 ff, 187 fi; xxiii, 
pp. 278 fi ; xxiv, pp. 117 fi. Charpentier, VOJ, xxiii. pp. 83fi ; according to Keith, 
Cnarpentier's 'Die Suparttaeage (1922)’ is somewhat confused and uncritical” { SD, 
p. 16 n2). Hertel further defends his theory as to the origin of Indian drama and 
answers Oldenberg, Konow and Charpentier in an appendix to his German translation 
of Jkfattavildsa (Leipzig, 1924 )-Cf. Barnett, BSOS, 8, p. 690. 
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The disappearance of the dialogue hymns from the 
younger Vedas may seem fatal to the above view ; but it 
should be noted that the other Vedas were thoroughly 
ritualistic, while the dialogue hymns were not used in any 
ritual ; and in course of time actors came to be looked 
down upon. That the institution was in existence may 
be inferred from the use of the word ‘ ^ailiisa ’ in the 
Vajurveda (VcLjasaneyi Samhita, XXX. 4). The Sdtnaveda 
came into existence for the purpose of putting the Rgveda 
to tune and hence shows that the art of music had been 
fully developed by the Vedic age. The Atharvaveda 
refers to ceremonial dances (XII. 141). Thus, song, 
music and dance — the main constituents of drama — 
seem to be developed to some extent in the Vedic 
period. 

In the Brdhmanas, we find a strong dramatic 
element. The ritual and the attendant ceremonies thereto 
were quite complex, and display amusements which are 
characteristically ritual. The ceremony of buying the 
soma plant affords a good illustration in point.' The 
purchaser is a Brahmana and the seller a Sudra. There 
ensues a lively dialogue between the two, in which there 
is much haggling ; if the seller resists, the Brahmana 
beats him and takes possession of the Soma by force. 
Eventually they come to terms, the price is settled and 
paid and the Soma is carried in procession. The 
Mahdvrata festival also is another ritualistic amusement 
of the ^period.* A Vaisya of white complexion falls out 
with a Sudra of black complexion for a piece of round 
white skin. The latter is defeated and chased out of the 
arena by the Vaisya. A Brahmana and a hetaera appear 
later on in the scene and quarrel with each other using 
abusive language. Hillebrandt correctly finds in t h e 
ceremony the relic of a popular festival.' As the festival 
was performed at the winter solstice, Keith takes it to be a 
fertility ritual and thus postulates religious origin for 
Indian drama to which we shall advert later on.' 
Analogy of the Greek drama is brought in support of 
the contention of the religious origin of the Indian 
drama.' 

1 Keith, SB, p. 23. 2 Keith, SB, pp. 21, 24-27, 44-45, etc. 3 

Bitual Literature^ p. 167 ; Bee Konow, Las Indische Drama, p. 42. 4 Keith, SD, 

p. 24. 5 Keith, SD, pp. 86-49 , Cf. Janvier, Madhyama, Intr. p. 7. 


The epics show a deprecatory attitude towards 
drama and the rarity of references in the Upanisads and 
Sutras also displays the same attitude. By the time of 
Papini, the dramatic literature seems to have grown so 
much in bulk that there were already Naia-sutras by 
Silali and Krsasva, — the first fruits of the labours of 
ancient Indian dramatic theoreticians.* In the Mahdbhdsya 
of Patanjali (III.2.III) we get undeniable evidence of 
actual, full-fledged dramas." The Mahdbhdsya passage 
mentions three kinds of representations, the latter two of 
which refer to those {it} by means of paintings or picture 
scrolls, and (Hi) by a set of professional reciters — 
granthikas or kathakas. The first kind of representation 
was that given by Sobhanikas who actually performed 
Kamsavadha or Balibandhana. ( xT 

i ) The word clearly 

shows that Sobhanikas were human actors who assumed 
different roles of Kainsa and Krsna and performed the 
whole piece on the stage. Keith’s theory that Kamsavadha 
and Balibandhana were mere dumb-shows does not stand 
to reason, as such an interpretation would defeat the 
very purpose for which these representations were intended.’ 
Without dialogue, the whole performance would amount 
to mere manual acts of wrestling or binding which would 
be quite unintelligible for understanding of the epic 
stories. There is, further, no evidence of any dumb-show 
in ancient India. Keith objects to the meaning ‘ actor ’ 
attached to the word Sobhanika or Saubhika.’ The word 
is rarely used in that sense ; but the word ‘ lena sobhika ’ 
appears in a Mathura inscription, and Liiders himself, 
who in his paper on the Saubhikas has tried his 
best to prove that they were anything but actors 
and has caused a great deal of confusion by insisting 
on an etymological interpretation of the passage in the 
Mahdbhdsya, has admitte d that it should be translated 

1 Levi, Theatre Indien, 1, p. 300. 2 The passage reads: 

?isf^ ft ftxrora eft i 

eft wtiftw ft I 1 

1 I 3 sn. pp. 81-36 “The obvious view, 

that of Weber, that we have a reference to a pantomimic killing and binding, seems 
irresistible”, (p. 38). 4 <SD, PP* 32-34. - 
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by ‘cave actress’. Now ‘Sobhika’ is, of course, the 
Prakrit form of ‘ ^aubhika ’ the feminine form of 
‘ Saubhika 

According to Indian tradition as contained in the 
NdtyaSdstra, the origin of Indian drama is to be found in 
the request of Indra and other gods to create a fifth Veda 
for the SQdras, who were debarred from a study of the 
four Vedas already existing.* The Ndtya Veda, therefore, 
which was fashioned for all the castes, contains some 
features of the four Vedas — viz., recitation from the 
Bgveda, music from the Sdtna Veda gestures from the 
Yajurveda, and sentiments from the Atharvaveda. Both 
the Gandharvas and Apsarases took part in the play. 
The first play was staged on the occasion of a religious 
festival in honour of Indra’s flag. This shows that 
Bharata also recognized to some extent popular elements 
in the Indian drama. 

The use of Prakrit dialects in the Sanskrit drama is 
inexplicable on the hypothesis of purely religious origin of 
the Indian drama. On the contrary, purely secular origin 
is also untenable in view of the use of Sanskrit — both prose 
and verse, the innumerable references to some embryonic 
elements of the full-fledged drama in the Bgveda, and the 
influence of Brahmanism on the Indian drama. As already 
stated, in the Mahdvrata festival we get the first 
beginning of the real Indian drama. In the vile-tongued 
Brahmana of the festival, we have the origin of the 
Vidusaka of the classical dramas. The Buddhists, who 
were no admirers of Brahmanism, were fond of dramas 
and took much from the popular narrative literature, and 
their influence manifests the secular aspect of the Sanskrit 
drama. It seems, therefore, reasonable to conclude that 
two independent currents of the popular pastimes, secular 


1 Ghosh, MB, December 1926, p. 693. Sukthankar (JBBAS, 1926, p. 
127) also on the proof of Luders, proposes the final abandonment of Weber’s theory 
of mimic binding and killing. 2 Of. Ndtya^dstra, 1, pp. 9-47 (GOS) . On the 
analogy of Greece and Mexico where the origin of the drama is closely connected 
with phallic dances, Schroeder sees similar origin for Indian drama ( Mysterium 
tmd Mimus im Rgv^ ; FO/, xxit p. 223 S; xxiii, p. 1 fi, 270f) for Gandharvas 
and Apsarases, who are connected with the origin of Indian drama according to the 
Ndfyaidstra, are a sort of phallic and erotic deities according to Schroeder : It is to 
be noted in this connection that there is no reference to phallic dances in ancient 
Indian literature. Ridgeway’s theory as to the drama being the outcome of the 
reverence paid to the spirits of the dead, as observed by Dr. Keith, (SD, pp. 
46-47 ) lacks proof. 
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and religious, gathaic and hymnic, patrician and plebian, 
united and by the interaction of the mutual influence 
produced the Sanskrit drama/ 

The antiquity which we have assigned to Bhasa’s 
works is itself an answer to those scholars who find Greek 
origin for the Sanskrit drama. The theory of Greek origin 
is based on the wrong assumption that the Mrcch is the 
oldest and the typical Indian drama ; but we have proved 
that it is an enlarged version of the Car of Bhasa. 
The similarities which are adduced to prove the Greek 
origin, such as the division of the play into five acts, the 
scenic conventions, the asides, entries and exits of the 
actors are but superficial and could very well have been 
developed independently in both the countries.’’ Konow 
has observed that the Greecian drama and the Indian 
drama are absolutely different in character. Greek drama 
offers no parallel to the use of the various dialects in the 
Sanskrit drama/ Some influence, no doubt, was inevitable 
when a closer contact grew between the two countries ; 
but that is quite a different thing. In the case of the 
Indian theatre we have already indicated that it shows no 
Hellenic influence. The similarity of the Indian theatre 
discovered in the Sitabenga Cave to the Greek theatre, 
in spite of Bloch’s opinion, has been proved to be nominal 
and in no way convincing.' 

TYPES OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 

In this Section, all the main types of Sanskrit drama 
will be briefly referred to. The types of which we get 
instances in Bhasa will be dealt with while considering 
each play. 

Whatever view we take with regard to the origin of 
the Indian drama, it will have to be admitted that the 
first stage in the development of Sanskrit drama is 
represented by the one act types — viz., Bhdna, Vithi, 
Anka, Prahasana and Vydyoga.^ Out of these, Bhdna 


1 Cf. Kulkarni, Sanskrit Dratna and Dramatists, p. 10. 2 Cf. MR, 

Deo. 1928, pp. 695-596 ; Kulkarni, Sanskrit Drama and Dramatists, pp. 13-16. 
S Ind. Drama, pp. 40-41. 4 Konow, Ind. Drama, pp. 41 ; Hillebrandt, Ind, 

Drama, p. 23. 5 Definitions of the types of which we get illustrations in Bhasa 

are given later on. Those that are not met with in Bhasa’s works are defined as 
under in the Da^arupa : 
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the one-man drama, seems to be the earliest form of 
drama, as it is based only on monologues and deals only 
with the erotic sentiment. There are frequent * speeches 
in the air’, which make the otherwise monotonous 
representation, lively and interesting. Vithi followed 
Bhana, as it has the number of characters and the 
number of sentiments increased. At present there are 
very few works extant of these types but some idea 
of them may be had from the narrative performances of 
the Kathakas of Bengal. Prahasana of the iuddha 
type may be taken to have been developed out of 
Bhdna. It is a farcical or comic satire on the vices of 
Brahmanas or ascetics, and contains humorous speeches. 
Hdsya is the principal sentiment. The sankirna type 
seems to have come later on, as the Sdhityadarpana 
allows it to have two acts.’ Vydyoga appeared next, with 
the number of heroes increased up to ten. It excludes 
females participating in its representation ( Cf. 
KdvydnuMsana, p. 323) on account of its military 
character and various kinds of fighting. It employs all 

I 

iiwi 

%fKi ^ I 

iRq g ii'^^ii 

fitit «Rg Rf6« fg«i: I 

imtii 

1 Sdhityadarpai^a, VI. 266-267, App. E, p. 103. 
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sorts of haughty rasas. Anka with its tragic note and 
wailings of women, shows a more developed stage than 
the Vydyoga, and it had even two or three acts 
(JBhdvaprakdiana, p. 251). All these five one-act types had 
their actions spread over only a day and contained only 
two stages, v»s., tnukha and nirvahana — the Vydyoga 
showing pratimukha as well. Different vrttis were used 
in the types according as it suited the subject matter. 
Ihdtnfga is the natural extension of Vydyoga, containing 
similar heroes, rasas and vritis with only this difference 
that in the former the union with the heroine is effected. 
Xhe name, however, signifies the hard pursuit of the hero 
after a maiden, and hence one would naturally expect 
it to depict the topic of love. And the Daiariipa allows 
a semblance of love on the part of the hero.’ Ihdmrga 
contains four acts, has three sandhis, and the action, 
if the number of acts is four, lasts for four days. Dima 
is also a variant of Vydyoga. It represents terrific events, 
portents, incantations, sorcery, combats and disorders of 
every sort. It is called Dima because of the presence 
of vidrava (flight, panic, abuse) in it. Dima contains 
four acts, four sandhis and all rasas excepting erotic and 
humorous. Samavakdra is similar to Dima and Vydyoga ; 
but it has got the erotic element. Its definition indicates 
that Samavakdra was a very complicated affair and its 
natural development was Ndtaka, the standard type. 
It had three acts, each succeeding one being shorter. 
Difficult metres were to be used in the Samavakdra and 
it had four sandhis excepting vimaria. Samavakdra 
dealt with three varieties of ^fngdra, with Vira and 
Raudra as the prominent sentiments. It seems, the acts 
in the Samavakdra were not connected with one another. 
Ndtikd, which Prof. Mankad takes to be derived from 
and later than the full-fledged drama, seems to be the 
intermediate stage between the Samavakdra and the 
Ndtaka.* It is a love romance, its plot being either 
renowned like that of the Ndtaka or invented by the poet 
like that of the Prakarana. There are many females. 
It has four acts and four sandhis ( except vimarla ). Love 
should be the main sentiment though it should also 
represent anger, conciliation, jealousy, hypocrisy, etc. The 

1 Of. Mankad, Types of Sanskrit drama^ p. 69. 2 Types of Sanskrit 

Drama, p. 91» 
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palace intrigues, secret meetings with the heroine of . the 
hero who is generally a gay king, the jealousy of the queen 
who is required to yield at the end, are some of the 
features of a Ndtikd. It also includes profuse song and 
dance. 

The definitions of the types of the drama in 
different works on dramaturgy came into existence after 
the composition of the actual dramatic works ; and the 
definitions mentioned the characteristics of the works 
existing in their times. It is, therefore, that we find in 
the definition of the Ndtikd references to the Ndtaka 
and the Prakarana types of the rUpakas. Ndtaka, the 
standard, perfect type contains all the sandhis, has the 
play of all the sentiments with &rrt,gdra and V i r a 
prominent ; hence it has recourse to all the vrttis. The 
main rasa is supported by bhdva, vibhdva, anubhdva, etc. 
It has got a number of secondary incidents and praveiakas. 
There is no restriction as to the number of characters. 
The plot should be renowned, i. e., taken from any 
standard work of the poet’s time or it may depict the life- 
incidents of a king. Then there are five arthaprakftis, 
five sandhis, and five avasthds, into which the body of the 
plot is divided. There are given many qualifications of 
the hero, heroine, as also the different kinds of the 
openings of the dramas. The Bhdvaprakdiana, however, 
gives some latitude to the imagination of the poet in the 
plot ; and mentions five different divisions of Ndtaka 
according to Subandhu, viz., Pilrna, Praidnta, Bhdsvara, 
Lalita and Samagra, and definitions and instances of 
these types are given. It seems from this that Subandhu 
followed a different tradition.* Prakarana is similar to 
Ndtaka ; but its plot is imaginary and the life-story of a 
merchant or a minister or a Brahmana may be woven in 
it. There should not be an atmosphere of grandeur about 
the Prakarana ; it is of the nature of a comedy portraying 
the manners of the people of the common^ strata in the 
society. Prakarana is of two types : Suddha, if the 
heroine is a kulajd, and Sanktrria if the heroine is 
a veiyd. The kulajd should use Sanskrit and the 
ve&yd, Prakrit according to the Bhdvaprakdiana ( p. 241 ). 
Love is its predominant subject. Prakarana 


1 Bhdvaprakdiana t OOS, No. 40, pp. 238-239. 
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is named from the hero or the heroine. There are also 
slaves, vitas, and rogues of various kinds in the 
Prakarana. 

Prakaranika, SaUaka, Trotaka and many others are 
minor rupakas. 

Now we shall deal with each play in our group in 
brief, giving its plot, type, sentiments, and offering our 
critical remarks at the end of each section. It is already 
stated that Bhasa is credited with having written a work 
on dramaturgy. In these plays we ^et instances of 
Vydyoga, Samavakdra, Anka, Ndtikd or Ihdmrga, Ndtaka 
and Prakarana ( if the later acts of the Cdr be unearthed ). 
Probably Bhasa may have written plays illustrating every 
type of the Sanskrit drama as defined in the texts of his 
time ; and time may bring those works before us in future. 
We have stated that Bhasa might have been the court- 
poet of some pre-Mauryan emperor. The one-act plays 
seem to have been written by the poet specially with the 
purpose of instructing the princes and impressing on their 
minds the importance of various virtues, heroism, religious 
observances, politics, etc. They were clearly written with 
didactic purpose. 

dutavAkya. 

Title : — The play is named ‘ Diitavdkya ’ as it deals 
with the advice ( vdkya) of Krsna to Duryodhana as an 
emissary (duta) of peace from the Pandavas. 

Plot : — After reciting the mangala-iloka in praise of 
Upendra, the stage-manager is disturbed by a noise from 
behind the curtain, made by the chamberlain in 
proclaiming that His Majesty, Emperor Duryodhana, 
wanted to consult the princes in the Council Chamber 
with regard to the selection and appointment of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Kaurava forces in the 
ensuing war for which all preparations were ready. Tents 
were pitched, armoury, arsenal, etc., were all equipped. 
After the elders and the princes are assembled and have 
taken their proper seats, Duryodhana puts the question 
as to who should lead the Kauravas, and on the suggestion 
of Sakuni, it is decided to crown the veteran Bhisma as 
the Commander. Just then the chamberlain enters with 
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the news that Purusottama Narayana has arrived as an 
envoy from the Pandavas, at which Duryodhana warns 
the assembly not to pay any respect to the herdsman at 
the risk of a fine. He finds a way to insult Krsna by 
engaging himself in looking at a picture scroll portraying 
the indignity offered to DraupadI by snatching her hair 
and apparel (D r aup adihehdmb ar dhar ^ a^a). 
The description shows the picture to be realistically and 
minutely painted. At the entry of Krsna in the Chamber, 
all the assembly rises to honour him, and Duryodhana 
himself being confused falls from his throne. The picture- 
scroll is then taken away at the suggestion from Kjrsna. 
When Krsna tells Duryodhana about the message from 
Pandavas as to their share in the kingdom, the latter 
criticizes them severely, and both Krsna and Duryodhana 
engage in some wordy war distinguished by severe 
sarcasm and a desire to inflict personal insult. Duryodhana 
orders his brothers, Sakuni and the kings assembled, to 
put Krsna under arrest, but none dares obey him. So 
Duryodhana himself tries to bind Krsna by nooses, but 
on Krsna assuming cosmic forms all his efforts prove 
futile and impotent, and he walks away. Krsna, however, 
becomes too much enraged and calls Sudarsana, his 
chief missile, to extirpate the Kauravas. Sudarsana 
appears on the stage in human form, pays homage to 
his master, and sets out to kill Duryodhana, but 
remembers the great divine cause of killing a host of 
sinners and tyrants and thus to lighten the burden of 
the earth, to be served by Krsna and tells the latter 
about it. Krsna is pacified and asks Sudarsana to go to 
his abode. Meanwhile all the other missiles of Krsna, 
v*z., Sarnga (his bow), Kaumodaki (his mace), 
Pancajanya, ( his conchshell ), and Nandaka ( his sword ), 
also appear on the stage and are told by Sudarsana to 
return to their respective places, as Krsna was no longer 
wrathful and there was no necessity for the manifestation 
of their valour. After their departure, Garuda appears 
on the stage, but returns on being told of the pacification 
of Krsna’s anger. Sudarsana also follows Garuda. 
After Sudarsana has gone, Kj-sna also sets out to go, but is 
detained by the old king DhrtarSstra, who falls at his feet 
and thus honours the Lord. The usual epilogue brings 
the play to its close. 
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DEVIATIONS FROM THE ORIGINAL SOURCE. 

Duryodhana is depicted as the real emperor in this 
drama, whereas DhftarasVa was the emperor in the 
epic. The drama has in the assembly no one besides the 
Kauravas, and Bhisma and Drona are mere figureheads 
therein ; the epic, however, speaks of many persons 
attending the assembly and every one has his say. The 
picture-scroll and the appearance of the divine weapons 
are invented by the poet for stage effect. Krsna and 
Duryodhana in the epic engage in long, monotonous 
dialogues, whereas their exchanges in the drama are 
more personal. Duryodhana is presented in the drama 
as a mighty warrior, a dignified emperor, thus quite 
in contrast to the epic where he is merely a wicked 
man. 


Type of Drama. Dr. G. Sastri states that the play 
is either a Vydyoga or a Vithi} Dhananjaya has defined 
Vydyoga as ( Dasarupa, III. 60-61 ) : 

wmfhT; ii 

which indicates that the Vydyoga had a renowned plot ; 
the hero was renowned and haughty ; haughty rasas were 
employed and the sandhis were void of garbha and 

vimaria; the fighting must not have been caused by 
woman. The Bhdvaprakd^ana suggests that there may 
be more heroes than one.* It may be noted that there 
is no real fight in this drama but only very feeble attempts 
by Duryodhana to bind Kjrsna, which are utterly foiled by 
Vasudeva Krsna. Vithi has been defined thus ( Daiarupa, 
III. 68-69): ■ 

g ii 

mi i 

I?# filvntinn i 

It speaks of the suggestion of ^fngdra in the Vithi, 
whereas there is nothing of the kind in the Dv. The 
Rasdritava Sudhdkara even speaks of a heroine for the 


1 Dv,p.31. a 0OS. No. 40, p, 243. 
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VithV Thus we find that the Dv does not conform fo 
the definition of Vydyoga or Vithi ; it may be classed 
under either of the two owing to its containing many of 
the characteristics of these types ( ) as stated by 

Dr. Sastri in the Dv. (p. 31 ). Something akin to these 
types may have been prevalent in Bhasa’s time of which 
we have neither any definition nor exact knowledge. We 
are inclined to class the Dv under a Vydyoga. 

Sentiments etc. Vira ( the heroic ) is the main 
sentiment, and the appearance of the divine weapons 
towards the close supplies with Adhhuta ( the wonderful ). 
The style is Arabhati (violent). Simple figures of 
speech are used of which Sahokti (6) and Rupaka (14) 
may be mentioned. A number of similes are to be met 
with. 

Critical remarks. There is no heroine in this play, 
nor any female character, nor is any Prakrit used. 
Dr. Winternitz suggests that the Dv is “ only a fragment, 
one act taken from some longer Mahdbhdrata drama ” ;* 
but the play is complete as it fulfills its purpose in the 
single act. It does not give the impression of being 
sketchy or of having something preceding and succeeding 
the piece. We do not think that the wickedness of 
Duryodhana is emphasized here ; on the contrary he 
is shown in a favourable light as a comparison with 
the similar incidents in the epic will prove. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Meerwarth includes the Dv, along with the 
Dgh and the Uru under “ a tragical trilogy A stanza 
in the Dv gives us the political philosophy and the 
message of Bhasa which deserves to be carved in letters 
of gold, — a guiding principle and a beacon-light that will 
stand the test of time ; the message of freedom to 
countries in bondage, stating that kingdoms are earned 
and enjoyed by the strength of one’s own arms and not by 
begging : 


1 T88, No. 60 ; Cf. Mankad Types o/ 8anshrit drama, p. 78. 2 BBSI. 

6, p. 9. s JA8B,lS,p.m. 
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Foresight in the display of valour is praised in these 
words : 

^ I (p. 18). 

There are to be found many utterances having 
universal application in all these plays scattered 
everywhere. They are given in an alphabetical order 
towards the end of the book in an appendix. The various 
feats of Sudarsana remind one of Ariel in the Tempest. 
The divine weapons are further personified in the Bdl 
of this group. The recourse to dkdiabhdsita enables the 
staging of the whole Kaurava assembly to be performed 
by a single actor who does all the talking. The 
consultation chamber may be shown by a transverse 
curtain while Krsna is at the other end, or it may 
preferably be the inner apartment ( Rangaiirsa ) of the 
stage. 

KARNABHARA. 

Title : Drs. T. Ganapati Sastri, Woolner and Sarup 
take the title to mean ‘ Karna’s task or responsibility ’ 
referring to the generalship of Karna in the great Kuru 
war, and Dr. Sastri states that probably, at least one 
more act is necessary to describe the feats of Karna.* 
We, however, take the play to be complete in itself, and 
interpret the title as 

I i During the interval of time that 

elapsed between the verbal gift of the Kundalas and 
their actual delivery, those Kundalas were felt as if a 
burden ( bhdra ) to his ears ( Karna ) by Karna. His 
selflessness, generosity and magnanimity rose to such an 
extent that the very moment he offered by word of 
mouth anything in gift to another it became the property 
of the latter and its presence with Karna was unbearable 
to him. Thus interpreted, Karna is presented in the most 
favourable light and there is no necessity to take the 
play as incomplete and infer the existence of a further act. 
The play simply informs us of the generous nature of the 
high-souled Karna and we have no further expectations 
raised by the play which remain to be fulfilled. The play 
thus is complete. 


1 G, Sastri, TSS. No. 22, Preface. Woolner and Sarup, Thirteen Triv, 
Plays, Volumo 2, p. 32. 
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Plot : The generalship of the Kaurava army falls 
on the shoulders of Karpa after Drona. The stage- 
manager after his benedictory stanza hears some noise 
caused by the warrior messenger of Duryodhana telling 
Karna of the dreadful fight which is quite imminent and 
near at hand. Karna, however, is ready in his war-dress 
and is proceeding to the battle-field with Salya ; so the 
messenger makes his exit as there is no necessity to 
deliver the message. Karna is in a gloomy mood. He 
asks Salya to drive the chariot to the place where Arjuna 
is. But at the moment he is held back by the memory of 
the fact of Pandavas being his younger brothers. He then 
tells Salya the story of his learning the various astras 
( weapons ) from Parasurama under the pretext of being 
a Brahmana. One day while he ( Karna ) had gone 
to the forest to bring fuel, fruit, etc., his preceptor 
fell asleep on his lap. A worm bored a hole through 
his thigh but he did not make any movement lest his 
preceptor might get disturbed in his sleep. The cold 
blood, however, oozing out from the thigh awakened 
Parasurama, who became angry after learning the true 
state of affairs, and cursed him that his astras would 
fail him at the time of need. Karna now wants to 
test his knowledge but finds it fruitless. In his grief 
he invokes peace and blessings to all, and asks Salya again 
to drive the chariot to the battle-field, but is stopped 
by a Brahmana mendicant who begs a big boon from 
Karna. Karna offers him in turn cows, horses, elephants, 
the whole earth, the fruit of Agnistoma, and even his 
person, but the Brahmana refuses all, and demands the 
natural armour of Karna. Salya seeing through the 
deceit of Indra sounds a note of warning, but Karna 
after stating that the sacrificial merits and gifts alone are 
permanent in this transient world, satisfies the Brahmana 
who is really Indra in disguise. Indra makes his exit 
after receiving the armour, but in return sends Vimala, a 
^akti, through his servant to Karna ; and the latter 
accepts it only because it proceeds from ,a Brahmana. 
Then Karna ascends his chariot, and asks Salya to drive 
it to the battle-field. The usual epilogue concludes the 
play. 

Deviations. In the epic, the incident of Indra 
getting the armour from Karpa occurs earlier while the 



Pari^^vas were in the forest ; the poet has transferred the 
incident to the battle-field to make it more touching. 
Karpa in the Karna is depicted as more noble ; he demands 
nothing in return from Indra. Salya in the Kanj,a is 
sympathetic towards Karpa ; he is not intent on insulting 
the latter or contradicting him and thus making him lose 
heart, as stated in the epic. 

Typt. The play cannot be a Vydyoga^ as there is 
no fight and no Vira rasa. It may be classed under 
V tsrstikdnka, which is thus defined {D a & a r u P a, 
III. 70-72): 

wnft rnfm *Ta; i 
am i 

There are no wailings of women in the Karpa as 
required in an Utsrstikanka ; but, as already stated, 
BhSsa’s works do not conform in every minute detail to 
the definitions given in our extant texts on dramaturgy. 

Sentiments etc. There is a pathetic note ( karuna ) 
pervading the whole play. The whole atmosphere is 
serene and serious, relieved to some extent by a high class 
character ( Indra in the disguise of a begging ( Brahmana ) 
speaking Prakrit and his peculiar mannerisms, which 
supply some sort of humour (Hdsya). The poet has 
thus purposely used Prakrit in the mouth of a Brahmana 
to relieve the tension and hence there is nothing peculiar 
or ‘ curious ’ in it.' The simile comparing the heroic 
Karna overwhelmed with grief with the sun covered by 
clouds is very finely expressed. ( v. 4 : ). 

«s8i: ii 

Critical remarks. This is the shortest play in the group. 
It has no female characters. After considering the 
conception of tragedy in the Greek and Shakespearean 
sense. Prof. Ramachandra Rao has included the Karpa 


1 Of. Wintiemite, BRBI, 5, p. 4. It is to be noted in this connection that 
the soliloquies of l§akra are all in Sanskrit. 
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among the few Indian dramas that he styles tragedies.* ■ 
But the Karpa is not a tragedy. The notion is due to 
the misinterpretation of the title. The Karpa means and- 
emphasizes, as stated above, the particular asp^t of Karna’s 
character, viz. his magnanimity. It does hot mean 
‘ Karna’s task ’, and hence there is no necessity to show 
Karna’s death or even to refer to it at all. The pathetic 
element accentuates the liberality of Karpa. The drama is 
complete in itself. It serves its purpose after Karna is 
shown in a favourable light. In its interpretation as 
“ Karna’s task ”, the play fails to create any impression 
whatsoever about Karna’s task : much less can it be taken 
to be incomplete. Thus, ‘ the burden of ( Karna’s ) ears’ 
is the only correct interpretation. Bhasa has shown 
similar subtlety of meaning in naming one of his plays 
as the Pratimd. The play was primarily written for 
didactic purpose, possibly to impress on the minds of 
the princes the importance of generosity. The air of 
Brahmin superiority is found pervading this short piece 
also. Karpa’s dictum that everything else ( even good 
learning, firmly footed trees, and fountains of water) 
vanishes but sacrifices and charities live to the end is finely 
expressed in v. 22 : 

® ^ ® II 

The ideal to be aimed at and striven for by every 
wearer of the crown is beautifully described by Karpa 
in V. 17 : 

if mval 

JRnqrqRmanqi 
^ !Pn II 

Dr. Winternitz states that “the Karpa of the Mahdbharata 
is a far more interesting figure than that of our one-act 
play but in this connection it should be borne in mind 
that the Karpa, along with all the plays of our group, 
is to be considered from the point of view of the spectators 

1 Paper read at the Mysore Oriental Conference. The Professor kindly 
supplied me with a copy of the paper, 2 BBBIt 5, p. 7. 
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of that period as well as from the ‘ Indian ’ point of view 
which is essentially of a devotional character. The 
colophon ‘ Kavacanka Ndtaka ’ of another manuscript* 
gives the alternate title of the play, lending additional 
support to the interpretation of the title 'Karnabhdra' 
as suggested by us. The word Anka in 'Kavacdnka' 
possibly stands for the Utsr^tikdnka tpye of riipaka and 
it is well known that the scribes read their own types of 
dramas in the earlier plays. 

DUTAGHATOTKACA. 

Title : The play speaks of Ghatqtkaca as an envoy 
(data) carrying the message of Sri Krsna to the 
Kauravas. 

Plot: The stage-manager after the benedictory 
stanza is disturbed by the sound of a soldier who is out 
to inform Dhrtarastra of the ruthless murder of Abhimanyu 
by the Kauravas, while Arjuna was engaged in fighting 
with the Saiiisaptakas. Dhrtarastra protests against the 
wickedness of Abhimanyu’s death, and on hearing that 
Jayadratha was the chief culprit, exclaims that Jayadratha 
is now no more ; Duhsala weeps at it and prepares to 
wear the widow’s weeds. Dhrtarastra tells Gandharl 
to make ready to go to the sacred Ganges to offer 
funeral oblations to their sons, who were sure to meet 
their deaths at the hands of the Pandavas. Then enter 
Duryodhana, Duhsasana and Sakuni overjoyed and 
delighted at the death of Abhimanyu and their consequent 
victory. In spite of the protests from Sakuni, 
Duryodhana goes with Duhsasana to pay respects to 
Dhrtarastra but the latter does not pronounce the usual 
blessings. Asked the reason, Dhrtarastra states that it 
is impossible to give blessings to those who have left off 
all the hopes of their lives, have ruthlessly slaughtered a 
child dearer than their lives to Krsna and Arjuna, and 
sarcastically speaks of the gift of widowhood by hundred 
brothers to their only sister. He futher tells Duryodhana 
of the valorous deeds of Arjuna, but Duryodhana tries to 
argue the matter with his father, and a wordy war 
proceeds when a thundrous noise is heard from the 
enemies’ camp, which later on proves to be the outburst 


1 TSS, No. 22, p. 85 nl. The MS is named 
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of joy at Arjuna’s oath to kill Jayadratha. Duryodhana 
says that he would cover Jayadratha under his mighty forces 
led by Drona and make the enemies enter the flames of fire 
in their disappointment. Dhrtarastra retorts that even 
if he enter the entrails of the earth or ascend the aerial 
regions, the arrows guided by Krsna will follow him 
everywhere. Then enters Ghatotkaca as an envoy from 
Krsna. Unmindful of the insulting language of 
Duryodhana, the envoy approaches Dhrtarastra, conveys 
to him the respects of the Pandavas and of himself, and 
begins to deliver the message of Krsna, at the mere 
mention of whose name, Dhrtarastra tries to rise from 
his seat to honour the Lord. In view of the excessive 
grief to which Arjuna was subjected owing to the death 
of his single son, the Lord asks Dhrtarastra to prepare 
himself and make his mind strong and firm to bear 
calmly the impending deaths of his hundred sons. 
Duryodhana, however, taunts the envoy and the latter 
suitably replies to him. Ghatotkaca tells Duryodhana 
of the lightening of the burden of the earth through the 
destruction of the vile princes. Sakuni and Duhsasana 
also speak slightly with disrespect of Krsna and 
Ghatotkaca and call themselves as cruel and as hard- 
hearted as the Raksasas, to which Ghatotkaca returns that 
they are more cruel than the Raksasas.’ Duryodhana 
refers to the immunity of Ghatotkaca being an envoy, 
which enrages Ghatotkaca who throws out a challenge to 
all and prepares to fight with them all single-handed. 
Fearing another child-murder, Dhrtarastra intervenes and 
pacifies Ghatotkaca. Asked about the reply to be carried 
back to Krsna, Duryodhana says that his arrows would 
serve as the reply. Then Ghatotkaca sets out to go back 
after saying good-bye to Dhrtarastra ; he, however, does 
not leave without uttering the final message of Krsna, 
which is nothing but the threat of vengeance by Arjuna on 
the following day. There is no Bharatavdkya. 

Deviations. The embassy of Ghatotkaca is invented 
by the poet. All the other characters and incidents are 
to be met with in the epic. 

Type of Drama. As observed by Dr. G. Sastri the 


1 Dgh Bt. 47 recounts the misdeeds of the Kauravas which Ghatotkaca 
says that even the Raksasas are incapable of committing. 
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play is neither a comedy nor a tragedy and ends 
abruptly.* The absence of the Bharatavdkya suggests 
that perhaps the poet might have added something more 
towards the end which is now lost. Dr. Keith classifies 
this play under a Vydyoga, and some features of that 
variety are found in our play.* But we think the Dgh 
answers more closely the characteristics of an Utsfstikdnka. 
The main sentiment is Kanina ; there are the wailings 
of women and there is fight as well as victory and defeat 
by speech only as enjoined by the Daiarupa.* The 
colophon reads ‘ Dutaghatotkacdnkam ’ in common with 
‘ Kavacdnkam and possibly denotes an U tsrstikdnka. 

Sentiment etc. The main sentiment is pathetic 
{ Kanina) which is evidenced by the speeches of 
Dhrtarastra,Gandh5ri and Duhsala. Subsequent to the 
entry of Ghatotkaca, there is a play of the martial spirit 
( Vira ) but the tragic note is felt everywhere. The style is 
grand ( Sstvatl ) and violent ( arabhat! ). 

Critical remarks. The play has been criticized as 
a patchwork,* but its purpose, in common with all the 
Mbh plays of our group, is mainly didactic, to impress 
on the minds of the spectators the virtues of heroism, 
and god-fearing nature, and the omnipotence of Krsna. 
The unbounded joy felt by Duryodhana and others is 
beautifully contrasted with the portentious presentiments, 
doubts, and fears of Dhrtarastra ; the treatment accorded 
to Ghatotkaca is also different in both these cases. The 
answer which Dhrtarastra gives to D u r y o d h a n a’s 
pretensions is at once brief, complete, telling and sarcastic 
(v. 16). Thrice is the passion-interest pitched to the 
high limit and thrice a different turn given to such 
incidents. There is exchange of fiery words between the 
father and the son, and Dhftarastra’s last words ( v. 24 ) 
contain references to Sakuni, and the latter’s replies 
thereto would have given the conversation a serious turn ; 
at that very moment some noise is heard behind the 
curtain. Secondly, Ghatotkaca’s entry is effected after 
Dhrtarastra addresses such words to Duryodhana ( v. 31 ) 


1 T.S.S., No. 32, preface. 2 SD^ p. 96. 5 HI* 7(>*>72 quoted above in the 
Karima, For Utsr^fikdnka, of. also Kdvyanuidsana^ Nirnayasagar Press, p. 324 ; 
BMvaprdkdicma, G08 No. 40, p. 251; Natyadarpav^a, GOS No. 48. p. 130; 
Mankad, Types of Sanskrit Drama, pp. 39, *61-62, 79-80. 4 Wintemltz, BJRill, 

5, p. 8. 
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as, even according to the warrior {hhata), would 
render another person liable to lose his life at the hands 
of Duryodhana (v. 32). Finally, when Ghatotkaca is 
too much enraged and is ready to fight with all the 
Kauravas, Dhrtarastra pleads with him to restrain 
himself. Is any Kerala plagiarist capable of such dramatic 
sense and psychological outlook ? Dr. Winternitz says 
that “ the message of Kfsna which he [» e. Ghatotkaca] 
brings in the final verse (taking the place of Bharatavdkya) 
is quite out of place But this is not so. Ghatotkaca 
delivers the message of Krsna to Dhrtarastra ( p. 65 ) to 
which a reference is already made above. The next 
message is to Duryodhana ( v. 43, p. 67 ) and finally to 
all the Kauravas, the first part of which serves as being 
capable of universal application. JanSrdana enjoins all 
the kings to follow the rules of righteous conduct : 

Wtm 2^5 < read 

(v. 52). 

The drama, no doubt, ends abruptly and the last verse, 
as stated by Dr. Winternitz, is “ quite out of place ; ” this 
may be due to the mangling by some Cakyar, into whose 
hands these plays fell. 

URUBHANGA. 

Title. The smashing (bhanga) of the thighs (uru) 
of Duryodhana in the club-fight is described in this drama 
and hence the title is most appropriate. 

Plot. Three warriors enter the stage after the stage- 
manager has finished his preliminaries and between 
themselves give a detailed description of the battle-field 
on the eighteenth day of the great Kuru War. The 
whole battle-ground was full of corpses and of jackals 
and vultures gathered to eat flesh from the dead bodies. 
Some noise is heard behind the curtain which is identified 
later on as that produced by the terrible mace-fight 
between Bhima and Duryodhana. The warriors turn their 
paces to the place where the club-fight is going on in 
the presence of VySsa, Vidura, BalarSma and Krsria. They 
then describe the fight very realistically. In the opinion of 


1 6. p. 6. 
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the second warrior, Bhima was physically stronger while 
Duryodhana was more adept in the club-fight (v. 19 

). In the fight later on, Bhima gets 
a terrible blow on his head and falls down, which 
plunges the Pandava supporters into anxieties, and 
gladdens Balarama at the victory of his disciple. 
Duryodhana then taunts Bhima by telling him not to be 
afraid, as he was not going to kill him, though his 
life was at his ( Duryodhana’s ) mercy. Seeing this, 
Krsna makes a secret sign to Bhima by striking on his 
own thighs. This infuses a new spirit in Bhima and he 
rises up energetically quite fresh for fighting anew after 
a loud thundering shout. After fighting for some time, 
Bhima hurls his mace with both hands on the thighs of 
Duryodhana contrary to the established rules of club-fight 
in accordance with Krsna’s sign. Duryodhana’s thighs 
are broken and bleed profusely and he falls to the ground. 
At his fall, Vyasa sets out to fly to the heavens and 
Balarama becomes enraged at the unjust treatment 
accorded to Duryodhana ; but on Vyasa’s advice Bhima 
is led elsewhere by the Pandavas helped by Krsna. 
Balarama opens the next scene, shouting loudly that he 
is going to kill Bhima, and asking Duryodhana to hold 
on a little longer. Hearing this, Duryodhana crawls in 
with great effort as his thighs are broken, and tries to 
pacify Balarama by saying, “ Let the offerers of funeral 
oblations live and let strifes and enmities vanish. ” v. 31 

But instead Balarama becomes more enraged and 
talks of killing all the Pandavas. Duryodhana, 
however, shows saintly resignation saying it was no use 
fighting in his the then circumstances ( v. 33 ) and that it 
was not Bhima, but the great Lord Krsna who had deceived 
him ; Kfsna had entered as it were Bhima’s mace and made 
present of his ( Duryodhana’s ) life to the God of death 
(v. 35 )‘ 

#nf 5in?i: ii 


1 Drs. Woolner and Sarup declare this verse and the three dialogues 
preceding it T.S.S, No. 22, p. 99) as later additions. Thirteen Trivandrum 
Plays, Volume 2, p. 62 n 1. 
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Then enter Dhrtarastra, Gandhari, the queens of 
Duryodhana, and his son Durjaya, all bewailing his sad 
lot and searching for him on the battle-field. All this pains 
Duryodhana to the most, more poignant than his physical 
injuries. The sight of his queens crying aloud, walking 
on foot and bare-headed, without their usual veils, strikes 
a serious blow to Duryodhana ( p. 101 ) : 

I I 

ST sitsnfiT u^Btwttt- 
g I 

TUt jfftBTWTSffNnnfH 

More is yet to come. At the approach of his parents and 
at the express desire, of his father to salute him, 
Duryodhana tries to get up to fall at the feet of his father 
but falls down again ( p. 102) g?T ! tith i 

nsn— wsT»T«r*nn^8T i ( qtifa ) th ! ara ^ 

%fbT: STfT^i I TPB Hi: ! 

5^ il sflH^slST I 

gfl: 'nT[Tf*T^*TSJ. 

The scene between Duryodhana and Durjaya is the most 
pathetic, the most touching, in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature and no apology is needed to quote the whole 
scene in extenso owing to its bringing out the inner traits 
of Duryodhana, and showing him in the light in which 
the poet wants us to see Duryodhana. The dialogues 
between the father and the son are most touching and 
heart-rending. The whole scene bears the stamp of the 
master who has created the garden-scene or the dream- 
scene in the Svapna!^ 

Hi: ! HH ^^TTHTHT^^, HTHHT^fH I 
I 

tZrTTTC :— qHt ! I 

% «rt[ I 

ms®, I 

! Hf uHTifH I ( % I 

?1Ht— HIT 3T?nr:»nH?T: I H3rtgreHT«lt 5PT^fl Hf 

I f?T:, 


1 Cf. JASB, 17, p. 276. 
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5^ f Jt HWfiWTWfit n«^H 

5^11:— wifr JTim^ I 

fWl— 5?l ! %r5|»{|«w: I 
jilf;— Rt I 
Tnn— ani^ a n ww« i mw t gew^il i 

1 ^ ait I ( 3npmt«% ) 

?nn— (fNi4) ^ ! 5^ ! »fl: ! toi t 

q%(tninm: mVi 

aiaiT-— ?*RWi MRfta s?i ! *ra ?ra wn^*i?rrat i 

vosn;^ ?wrhi^ii««ii 

^ % arimaft i 

?rart— wt5TOa»3»TOTRi i 
5^:— it «fi| 1^ I 
?niT—iroi 5P* • 5^ * 

^Ws—uft mmai ! aia^fftwRl l 
fwn— 5pi ! ? 

1^:— anwri*!) an-^ai, iW^ratll 3T I 

Tian— iTO 5pi ! t nf mn i j wi4: i 

jiw:— 315 ?S% 3i5«m ' 

?T3n-- ^i ia wnR i aw ! 

( VmhhaUga, T.8.8. No. 22, pp. 108-106) 

His inability to offer his lap as a resting place for his 
beloved son is the unkindest cut of all to Duryodhana. 
The sorry plight of Duryodhana reminds DhrtarSstra 
of the deaths of his hundred sons, and the old nian 
falls down unconscious. Duryodhana requests him 
to console his mother by telling her that her son 
died in the war without showing his back (p. 107 
gf^ l»: I ) and that he is dying in the same dignity 
in which he was born ( v. 47 ^ in^ ^ Jn^ 

iWiRl I ). His love for his mother is brilliantly shown by his 
prayer to be her son in all his future lives if there be any 
slight merit to his credit ( v. 50 : .... nf^ gotr nm fii^i 

<i wiihwF) 3iwjt ^ 3nnft »w ii 

His message to his queens also is not to lament for him 
as he is meeting with the hero’s death, having performed 
in all earnest his duties of the kingly office, and he 
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is dying heroically. His parting advice to his son also 
is worthy of the great hero ; he preaches reconciliations ; 
his enmity with the Pandavas gives place to a sort of 
repentance and purification of the soul ( pp. 109-110 ; also 
WtVwnsn: I ) A§vatthaman then enters the stage, 

making a big sound with his bow, all wrathful at the 
news of the condition of Duryodhana. To his query, 
Duryodhana replies that his condition is due to his 
discontent ( p. 112 i ) but A§vatthaman declares 

his intention of slaying the Pandavas and Kfsna, and 
Duryodhana tries to dissuade him saying that it is now 
of no use after the loss of his brothers, Karna and 
others, in his present condition to revive enmity. 
Asvatthaman however, tells him that it appears as if his 
dignity (mdna) has been killed along with his thighs ; 
but Duryodhana silences him by saying that mdna is 
the life of the king and it was for mdna alone that he 
fought. The evils wrought by the Pandavas are nothing 
as campared to his treatment of the Pandavas. All this 
fails to convince and satisfy Asvatthaman who takes a 
vow, with Balarama as a witness, to fight with the 
Pandavas and crown Durjaya as the emperor. 
Duryodhana feels satisfied at this and then gets a vision 
of his ancestors at his death. His body is covered with 
a piece of cloth after his death. Then Dhrtarastra in his 
grief declares his intention of going to the forests for 
penance and Asvatthaman starts to kill the Pandavas in 
their sleep with upraised weapon. The general praise by 
all for the protection of the earth by “ our king ’’ after 
destroying his enemies brings the drama to a close. 

Deviations; The poet has changed the whole 
conception of Duryodhana’s character. Dhrtarastra, 
Gandharl, the queens of Duryodhana, and Durjaya, his 
son, who were miles away at Hastinapura are brought on 
the battle-field to enhance the pathos and for dramatic 
effect. Balarama was not present at the club-fight 
according to the epic, and Arjuna made the secret sign 
to Bhima and not Krsna as told in the drama.‘ The 
coronation of Durjaya is also an invention of the poet. 

Type of drama : It has been suggested that the 

1 MaMbharata, IX. 68. 21 ; Vru p. 91 : ^ 

swiisi; I 
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play may be classified under a Vydyoga ; but with 
Drs. Winternitz and G. Sastri, we think that it falls 
under an Utsfstikdnka, which as suggested by 
Dr. Winternitz, may mean '^Bdspotsfstikdnka, ‘a one-act 
piece causing discharge ( of tears The Kdvydnuidsana 
( p. 324 ) explains the term as meaning “one which is 
characterized by women who are grieving, i. e. whose sight, 
life, and breath are about to flee away ( 

SHUT i All 

the characteristics of an Utsrstikdnka stated by different 
works on dramaturgy are found to exist in the Uru. 
Thus e. g., the plot is renowned, the hero is an ordinary 
person, the chief sentiment is Karuna, and it is full of the 
wailii^ of women. The style is sdtvati and drabhati. 
The Uru violates the rule as to the death of the hero 
on the stage. 

Sentiments etc. The main sentiment pervading 
the play is pathos (Karuna). Vira also is brought in 
when describing the fight between Duryodhana and 
Bhima. The descriptions of the battle-field, etc. contain 
many similes and metaphors. The comparison of the 
battle with a sacrifice is elaborately worked out ( v. 6 ). 
The battle-field is similarly compared with the hermitage 
of the Ksatriyas ( v. 4 ) ; the female jackals with female 
relations in marriage ( v. 9 ) ; and so on. 

Critical remarks : In_ a separate section it is 
shown earlier that the Uru is a real tragedy. 
Prof. Ramachandra Rao also endorses the same view 
but he includes the Karna and the Veni under the list.* 
That the Karna cannot be called a tragedy in so far as 
the complete piece as we have it is concerned, is dealt 
earlier in this chapter. We do not adhere to the opinion 
that Duryodhana is the hero of the Veni ; it is Bhima. 
Further, the differences in the conception of the 
characteristics of Duryodhana as stated by Bhasa and 
Bhatta Narayana are sufficient to prove that the Veni is 
not intended as a tragedy. As observed by us elsewhere, 
“ Veni in reality is a suppressed tragedy.”* We have 


1 G. Sastri, TS8 No. 22. preface ; winternitz, 3EBI, 6, p. 6, also n. 16. 
2 Mankad, Types of Sanskrit Drama, p. 61. The definition as given in the 
Daiarupa (III. 7Q-72) has been quoted above in the Karnxi. See also Sakiiyadarpafyx, 
VI. 245 (p. 100) ; Natyadarpana, GOS, No. 48, p. 131. 3 Paper read at the 

Mysore Oriental Gonference. 4 JTJB, 2, p. 185. 
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sufficiently brought out all the relieving factors in the 
character of Duryodhana as conceived by Bhasa, which 
show that Duryodhana was a noble emperor, an ideal 
son, husband, and father. The description of the actual 
battle by triads reminds one of the similar devices used 
in the Paiic and the Ahh ; the description is very realistic 
presenting the picture of the actual fight before our 
eyes. The various similes and metaphors employed in 
describing the different aspects of the battle-field, the 
corpses, the creatures there, etc., are also true to life. 

MADH YAMA-VYAYOGA. 

Title. The title Madhyama-Vydyoga can be 
interpreted in three ways, viz., ffut win find g;! ^nair 

jwr:; uwm ?>f) «iT!fhT: ( 

whn: ) ; mzwt i 

The last interpretation meaning “ the work where two 
Madhyamas are brought together ” appears to be better. 

Plot. The stage-manager after reciting the 
benedictory stanza in praise of Visnu hears some noise, 
which on second hearing proves to be the speech of an 
old Brahmana with his wife and sons, who all are being 
harassed by the demon Ghatotkaca. The stage-manager 
then leaves the stage after thus introducing the main 
characters. The old BrShmana and his three sons surprised 
and alarmed at their pursuit describe the half-human, half- 
demonic Ghatotkaca. Ghatotkaca speaks of his peculiarly 
awkward position — his respect for the BrShmanas and 
the command of his mother to bring a person for her 
dinner ; but he decides to carry out the command of his 
mother. The Brahmana family after a talk among 
themselves come to learn of the absence of four of the 
Pandavas from their hermitage which was nearby and 
also of Bhima’s being in the forest to take physical 
exercise. Thus seeing no way out of the difficulty, they 
approach the demon and ask him if there was any means 
of escape. He agrees to take only one of them and let 
go the rest. Then follows a discussion among the 
members of the family as to who should sacrifice himself 
for the sake of the family. The old man and his wife 
who offer themselves are ruled out by Ghatotkaca on the 
ground of old age and female sex respectively. Among 
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the three sons the father wants the eldest, the mother 
wants the youngest ; so the choice falls on the middle one, 
who is very glad to be able to serve the whole family. 
With the permission of the demon, the middle one goes 
to quench his thirst to a lake in the vicinity. But he does 
not return soon, and Ghatotkaca becomes impatient as 
it was growing late for his mother’s dinner. On learning 
of the name of the middle one from the eldest son, 
Ghatotkaca shouts by his name “ Madhyma ! Madhyama ! 
Come quickly ! ”. Bhima { who was also a Madhyama ) 
is nearby, engaged in exercise, and he hears his name 
being called and wonders who it might be that disturbed 
him in his exercise. On getting no response, Ghatotkaca 
shouts louder and louder and Bhima stands before him 
in answer to his call, telling him that he ( i. e. Bhima ) 
was Madhyama by name. The Brahmana youth, 
Madhyama, also makes his appearance shortly afterwards. 
The old Brahmana requests Bhima to protect his son, 
and Bhima salutes him and promises his help. After his 
talk with the old Brahmana and the demon, Bhima 
recognizes the demon as his own son. Bhima orders 
Ghatotkaca to release the BrShmana youth, but meets 
with a blank refusal, and then he offers himself to 
accompany Ghatotkaca instead of the Brahmana’s son. 
Bhima agrees to be taken by force if Ghatotkaca had 
the power ; otherwise he expresses his willingness to 
follow the latter peacefully. Ghatotkaca prepares to 
fight and throws a big tree and a mountain top at Bhima 
but these have no effect. Then they engage in a hand 
to hand fight in which Ghatotkaca has to own defeat. 
Ghatotkaca further tries as a last resource to bind Bhima 
by the magic noose given by his mother, but this also 
proves futile. Finding force of no avail, Ghatotkaca falls 
back on Bhima’s offer to accompany him of his own 
accord. All go to Hidimba’s residence and she appears 
on the stage on being called by her son. Hidimba at once 
recognizes her husband and asks her son to fall at the 
feet of his father, Bhima. She explains to Bhima her 
motive in asking Ghatotkaca to bring a man for her 
dinner, which was to bring back Bhima himself. 
Ghatotkaca salutes the Brahmanas, who then leave for their 
further journey escorted to the door by Bhima, his wife 
and son. The Bharatavdkya brings the play to its close. 
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Deviations. The whole story is practically the 
poet’s invention. The epic does not speak of Bhima’s 
meeting with Hidimba. All the Papdavas are sent by the 
poet to attend a sacrifice. To- the main story of 
Bhima-Hidimba is tagged the subsidiary episode {pataka ) 
of the Brahmana family with three sons vying with each 
other for getting the chance to make a sacrifice for the 
whole family. The latter episode was, as already stated, 
suggested ,by the ^unaJUepdkhydna in the Aitareya 
Brdhmav^ ( cf. also Manusmrti, IX. 105-109). 

Type of drama. Southern scribes of the MSS of 
Bhasa’s plays describe the Mv as a V y d y o g a. 
Prof. Mankad, however, states that it is not a Vydyoga 
since reunion' is effected in the play ; and he suggests the 
play to be an Ihdmrga.' But it does not conform to the 
definition of an Ihdmrga, which is thus defined in the 
Daiampa (III. 72-75) : 






The fighting in an Ihdmrga seems to have been caused by a 
woman while in a Vydyoga it is ; further, an 

Ihdmrga is said to contain also four acts {Sdhityadarpana, 
VI. 245 ; Daiarupa, III. 72; Ndiyadarpana, p. 131) ; so 
it seems better to style the play as a Vydyoga. 


Sentiment etc. The main sentiment is Vira ; and 
various other sentiments go to enhance its effect. Thus 
we find Bhaydnaka ( in the meeting of the Brahmanas 
with Ghatotkaca ) ; Karuf^a ( when each member offers his 
life for the sake of the whole family ) ; Raudra and 
Adbhuta ( Bhima’s encounter with Ghatotkaca, the magic 
noose, etc.), Vatsala (the scene between Bhima and 
Ghatotkaca ), and Mugdha-irngdra ( the meeting of Bhima 
and Hidimba ) are used in succession. The fight between 
the father and the son would create an atmosphere of 


1 Types of Sanskrit Dramas pp. 59-61, 
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Hdsya and Virdbhdsa on the minds of Bhima and 
the spectators as they know the true relationship between 
the combatants ; for Ghatotkaca, however, the whole 
scene produces Vira. A number of similes and metaphors 
are employed while describing the Brahmapa family, 
the demon Ghatotkaca, etc. Rupaka and Atiiayokti are 
found in v. 23 : 

*w swwf: I 

« it 

Critical remarks. The poet has handled his material 
very skilfully so that the play contains many moments of 
great stage effect. The scene between Bhima and 
Ghatotkaca reminds one of the similar situation between 
Arjuna and Abhimanyu in the Pane. The play lays 
down many rules of conduct according to Bhasa. That 
the mother’s order is to be implicitly obeyed irrespective 
of the consequences is illustrated by Ghatotkaca, who 
feels no compunction in harassing the Brahmanas though 
sacred. It is also suggested that in a conflict between 
the orders of one’s parents, the order proceeding from 
one’s mother outweighs that of the father. The ideal of 
self-sacrifice is beautifully expressed in the speeches of 
the BrShmana and his sons. The play is bound to 
impress on the spectators the importance of Matfbhakti, 
BrShmanabhakti and of the principles of self-sacrifice and 
self-effacement. We also find in this play the recourse 
to magic to bind and unbind Bhima. Is it significant 
that the last verse in praise of Upendra is composed in 
the Upendra-Vajrd metre ? 

With regard to the five one-act plays considered so 
far, we may say in general that they were written by the 
poet with a view to place certain ideals in life before all 
the public in general and the princes of his royal patron 
in particular. There is always an undercurrent of Visnu 
worship and Brahmana superiority in all the plays. The 
Dv. shows the futility of “ the dispossessed’s desire to 
recover his heritage by flattery and froth ” ; and its motif 
is stated as “ Efforts win where Prayers fail.”' The Karna 
idealizes magnanimity, incidentally laying stress on the 
fact that the general satisfaction of the populace is the 
key-note of the life of a successful sovereign. The 

1 Dharmasila Jayaswal. MBy December 1925, p. 665. 
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Dgh more or less emphasizes the righteous warfare 
and the observance of the ethics of the battle-fielch and 
the proper respect to be paid to the elders. The Uru is 
principally a drama depicting the self-respect of a dignified 
sovereign incidentally referring to the covetability of death 
on the battle-field and the devotion to one’s parents. 

PANCARATRA. 

Title. The play gets its name from ‘ Five Nights’ 
within which Drona is to bring news of the Pandavas to 
entitle them to their share of the kingdom according to 
Duryodhana’s stipulation ( pp. 43-44 ). 

Plot. After the benedictory stanza in which the 
names of the principal characters in the drama are 
introduced, the stage-manager hears the praise of the 
grand sacrifice performed by Duryodhana ; three 
Brahmanas between themselves give a detailed description 
of the sacrifice, the sacrificial fire, the Brahmanas engaged 
therein, etc. at great length. Towards the close of their 
conversation which ends the interlude, the Brahmanas 
announce the entry of Bhisma and Dropa followed by 
Sakuni, Karna and Duryodhana. All those assembled 
congratulate Duryodhana on the successful termination of 
the sacrifice which was the sine qua non of the Ksatriya 
emperors. Duryodhana then pays his respects to Drona, 
Bhisma, and Sakuni, and they confer their blessings on 
him. He embraces his friend Karpa. Then Dropa 
introduces the kings that had come to attend the function 
and in accordance with their respective ages Duryodhana 
either salutes them or pronounces his blessings for 
them. Dropa presents^ Abhimanyu to Duryodhana 
but simultaneously Sakuni presents Sahadeva, son of 
JarSsandha, and hence Abhimanyu is placed in the 
back-ground and Sahadeva receives blessings from 
Duryodhana. Duryodhana notices the absence of Virata 
in the great circle of kings assembled, and Sakuni states 
that the king was invited and perhaps might be on 
his way. Then Duryodhana offers to give dak§ind 
to Dropa ; the latter, after much hesitation, begins to 
state his daksi^M, but his eyes are full of tears at which. 
Bhisma . says that all the efforts of Duryodhana were 
fruitless as his preceptor was in grief. Duryodhana gives a 
solemn undertaking to offer anything that Drona might be 
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pleased to choose, and Dropa asks for a share in the 
kingdom for the PSndavas. Sakuni objects to any such 
gift and says that it was a deceit practised by Dropa on 
his Sisya — at which Drona rightly feels indignant and an 
altercation follows in which Bhisma and Duryodhana also 
take part. When matters seem to take a serious turn, 
Bhisma tries to pacify both Duryodhana and Drona. The 
preceptor then tells Duryodhana that it was mainly to 
bury all the differences and disputes in the Kuru family 
that he had asked for a share in the kingdom for the 
Papdavas. Duryodhana wishes to consult Sakuni, who 
finds that Duryodhana does not wish to back out of the 
agreement but is willing to get out of it by quibbling. So 
Sakuni finds a way out. He suggests that should Drona 
bring the news of the PSndavas within ‘five nights’, 
Duryodhana would be ready to part with half his 
kingdom. Drona finds the condition to be impossible of 
being fulfilled. Bhisma, however, desires that 
Duryodhana should take a solemn vow, and accordingly 
Duryodhana declares his vow. News is brought from 
Virata explaining his inability to attend the sacrificial 
function owing to the slaughter of one hundred Klcakas by 
an unknown, and unarmed person. Bhisma at once sees in 
that the handiwork of Bhima and knows thereby that the 
Pandavas, were residing in Virata Nagara. At the suggestion 
of Bhisma, Drona accepts the condition of five days. 
Bhisma then professes his private feud with Virata and 
proposes a cattle-raid. All agree to that and make a 
march against the Virata capital. ( Act I ). 

The next act opens with an interlude by which we 
get a glimpse of the life of cowherds and learn that the 
Kaurava forces have reached the outskirts of Virata 
Nagara and have begun the cattle-raid. Virata, when 
informed of the incident, orders his chariot to be made 
ready for the fight, and calls Bhagavan ( Yudhisthira 
in disguise ) for consultation. VirSta further learns that 
practically all the Kauravas with Dropa, Krpa and 
Abhimanyu were leading the army for the cattle-raid. 
Later on he is told by his Suta that His Royal Highness 
Prince Uttara had already proceeded to the battle front. 
Bhagavan at once advises recalling of the young prince as 
he was unable to withstand the great attack. Virata there- 
upon sends for another chariot and is worried on hearing 
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that Brhannala had gone as Prince Uttara’s charioteer. 
But BhagavSn assures him of the skill of Brhannala. Then 
news is gradually brought of the surrounding of Uttara’s 
chariot by the enemies and, later, of the ceaseless shower 
of arrows from the chariot, which only Abhimanyu 
was able to retaliate. Hearing of Abhimanyu’s valour, 
Bhagavan advises the despatch of another charioteer ; but 
finally the news of the utter rout of the Kauravas is brought 
in. Immediately on the conclusion of the war Prince 
Uttara is engaged in entering the names of the heroes in 
the annals of the state ; so Brhannala is called to inform 
the assembly of the particulars of the war at length. Just 
as Brhannala is about to begin her story, a messenger 
comes with the news that Abhimanyu had been captured 
by hand from his own chariot by the unarmed cook 
serving in the royal kitchen. Virata orders Abhimanyu 
to be properly honoured and Brhannala is asked to bring 
him in. Abhimanyu is being carried by Bhima, and 
Brhannala meets them both. Abhimanyu does not 
recognize his father and uncle, and the scene between 
the three is very humorous, having no parallel in the 
Sanskrit literature. Abhimanyu is presented before Virata 
and Jhe latter feels pleased with Abhimanyu’s proud, 
wrathful, and truly royal behaviour. Then enters Uttara 
and he reveals the identity of the Pandavas, at which 
Abhimanyu pays proper respect to his elders and Virata, 
and is suitably blessed in turn. Virata feels much 
concerned as to the stay of Brhannala (Arjuna in disguise) 
in his harem and offers the hand of Uttara in marriage to 
Arjuna, as if in return for his services in checking the 
Kaurava onslaught. Arjuna realizes the anxiety of VirSta 
and accepts Uttara as the bride for his son Abhimanyu, 
stating that he regarded the whole harem with 
maternal respect. Virata is pleased and he agrees to the 
marriage, which it is decided to celebrate that very day. 
Uttara is asked to approach the grandfather, Bhisma, 
with an invitation to all the Kauravas to attend the 
nuptials. (Act II). 

The next scene opens in the Kaurava camp. All 
learn of the capture of Abhimanyu and make ready to 
fight for his release. Duryodhana also feels much 
concerned, offers to go himself to free Abhimanyu, and 
like a true hero that he was, exclaims ( III. 4) : 
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ariT M am « j?!: qi^WPit a wia 
faf^ snqrraifan wren; ii 

Karna praises this aspect of Duryodhana’s character, but 
Sakuni, as usual, passes caustic remarks. Bhisma and 
Drona from the details of the capture told by Abhimanyu’s 
charioteer infer that it must be Bhima that was responsible 
for taking Abhimanyu a prisoner of war. Sakuni, however, 
doubts all this and tauntingly says that Uttara also 
must in reality have been Arjuna. Bhisma replies by 
stating that the mere sound of the twang of the bow was 
sufficient to convince that the master-archer was none else 
than Arjuna. Further proof of the identity of Arjuna 
is just then brought in by Bhisma’s charioteer who brings 
an arrow which struck the banner of Bhisma’s chariot. 
Bhisma gives the arrow with the name of the owner 
inscribed to Sakuni to read the name, and Sakuni throws 
it away after reading the name ‘Arjuna’. The arrow falls 
at the feet of Dropa who takes it as the homage paid 
by his disciple. Sakuni begins by saying that the hero 
might be another Arjuna ; but the entry of Uttara who 
comes as a messenger from Yudhisthira sets all the doubts 
at rest. Yudhisthira in his message tells the assembly of 
the proposed wedding of Uttara with Abhimanyu and 
invites them all to the wedding, asking whether the 
ceremony should be celebrated at Virata Nagara or at 
their place. Sakuni replies that the celebration should 
take place at Virata Nagara. Drona then approaches 
Duryodhana and claims the fulfilment of his part of 
the promise as he had satisfied the condition precedent. 
Duryodhana agrees to part with half the kingdom for the 
sake of the Panciavas. This makes Dropa and all others 
quite happy. The normal epilogue from Dropa’s mouth 
brings the play to an end. (Act III). 

Deviations : The cattle-raid is found in the Mhh, 
but the poet has made it motivated, as helping Dropa to 
get news of the Papdavas within the stipulated period. 
Everything else that we find in the play has been invented 
by the poet. Dr. Woolner states that the slaughter of the 
Kicakas is not mentioned,' but we have references to it 

L - ■ 

1 Thirteen Trivandrum Playsy Volume I, p. 107. 
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on pp. 41-42 and I. 51 of the Pane. Only three Pandavas 
are mentioned in the play. The sacrifice performed by 
Duryodhana, his agreement with Drona, Abhimanyu’s 
siding with the Kauravas, the pastoral life of the 
cowherds, the scene between Bhima, Abhimanyu and 
Brhannala, Duryodhana’s division of the kingdom with 
the Pandavas — all these are invented by the poet, and they 
help to bring out the good factors in Duryodhana’s 
character. Dr. Winternitz objects to these liberties on 
the ground that they do not improve the story but the 
object of the poet, as stated above, is to emphasize the 
nobility of Duryodhana’s character. 

Type of drama : Drs. Ganapati Sastri and Keith 
take the Pane to be a Samavakdra^ which the Daiarupa 
defines as under (III. 62-67) ; 

shnd ii 

: JWT: «imff II 

sinftqrNgt i 

»OTWt »n?f II 

The Pane does not answer the particulars with regard to 
the story not concerning gods and demons, and the 
absence of ^rngdra. With regard to the absence of 
&rngdra, it may be mentioned that ^rngdra is not 
mentioned as a necessity in a Samavakdra in the 
Pratdparudriya. So the divergence is in regard to the 
plot, which however, can be explained away by taking 
Duryodhana, Bhisma and others as as is done by 

Dr. G. Sastri." Prof. Mankad seems to prefer the Pane 
being classed as a Vydyoga but as stated by him contrary 
to Vydyogas it has three acts and difficult verses.* We 
think, the minor divergence from the definition of 

1 BBBI, 6. p. 9. a Pane. pp. 11&-117 : 8D, pp. 96-97. S p. 117. 
4 Types of Sanskrit Drama, p. 58. 



a Satnavakdra may be due to the difference between the 
standard text on dramaturgy in BhSsa’s time and those 
composed later on ; and hence it is better to take the 
PaAc as a Samavakdra, 

Sentiments etc. The main sentiment underlying 
the whole play is Vira in its various aspects, such as 
Dharmavlra in Duryodhana, Daydvira in Drona and 
Yuddhaxnra in all the characters. The scene in which 
Abhimanyu figures along with Bhima and Bphannala is 
a good instance of Hdsya and Vatsala with Vtra in the 
background. Many classical metres are used in this 
play and there is a comparatively large number of 
different figures of speech. At the beginning of the play, 
the different particulars of the various aspects of the 
sacrifice are brought out in beautiful similes and 
metaphors. Aprastutapraiamsd is found in I. 23, 41, 53 ; 
Arthdntaranydsa in II, H ; Virodhdbhdsa in II. 32 etc. 
The style on the whole is sdtvati ( grand ) and drahhati 
(violent). 

Critical remarks. The play has no real female 
character ; Bfhannala is merely Arjuna in disguise. The 
elaborately worked out similes while describing the 
sacrifice and the lengthy and tiresome description with 
the minute details seem quite out of place at the present 
day. But at the time when these plays were written *. e. 
in the pre-Mauryan epoch, when the newly started 
Buddhism was making headway against the orthodox 
Hinduism, the deliberate inclusion of the details of the 
sacrificial paraphernalia in the drama, would certainly 
not. have failed to be appreciated by the spectators of 
those days: especially when sacrifices were actually 
performed. The drama was probably written to be 
staged at the occasion of some sacrifice and hence it 
naturally glorifies the institution. A list of well-known 
kings is appended, who though dead in body are said to 
live only through the sacrifices performed by them (I. 25) : 



TO: 11 

We learn from this play much about the sociological 
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conditions of the period, about the pastoral life, the 
relations between the two premier castes, the preparations 
for war, etc., which will be dealt with at their proper 
places later on. Heavy responsibilities of a teacher are 
thus brought out by Drona ( I. 21 ) : 

anilw fJrar- 

ina: il 

The ideal that the king should place before him is stated 
in I. 24; I. 30: 

luin ^ 'nmi% gilwr: 
ft ft 

Similarly the ideal that a man should attain is hinted by 
Bhisma (p. 106 ftw: I qmitir g g^qi: i ). The evil 

deeds of his kinsmen naturally pain a thoughtful person 
and make him feel guilty (II. 9 ) : 

srm ^ 

According to Dr. Winternitz “ it is funny, w h e n..,, 
[Uttara] in the midst of battle occupies himself with 
writing down the deeds of warriors in a book.... ” and he 
takes this as indicating a later writer for the Pane} It 
should be noted in this connection that it is not in the midst 
of battle but after the conclusion of the battle that Uttara 
is engaged in entering the valorous deeds of the warriors. 
nlugRP^i amrar 

mC tq q ft fim: I also, II. 28, and p. 91— gftuT: fflWihql 1. 

Further, this seems to be an ancient practice indirectly 
referred to in the Arthaidstra ;* so our poet knew the 
tradition and rightly incorporated it. It is only because 
the ancient tradition is not properly appreciated and the 
antiquity to which our poet is entitled on account of his 


1 BBRI,6 ,V,S, t JTau^. X. 131 , p. 868 . 
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correct mention of old practices is denied to him, that 
these particulars ( as well as the boring description of 
sacrifices etc. referred to above ) appear ‘ funny.’ They 
were certainly seen in their proper perspective by the 
readers and the spectators of those days. In Dr. Woolner’s 
opinion, the story of the drama is far inferior to the epic.‘ 
But in view of the poet’s specific aims of glorifying 
Duryodhana and the institution of sacrifice, he has 
changed the epic-story, and the public of his day also 
must have appreciated the change, especially on account 
of the onslaught of the Buddhists on the sacrifices, himsd^ 
etc., which was the feature of the day. The transverse 
curtain seems to have been used in the staging of this 
play when Brhannala, Bhima and Abhimanyu approach 
the Virata Sabha (pp. 80-90). The first three lines of 
the last verse in the first act ( I. 57 ) are completed by 
four different speakers, while the last line serves as a 
chorus for all. 

Dr. Woolner states that the last verse suggests the Pane 
being written on the ending of a feud in some royal 
family." It may be that the play was written to celebrate 
the sacrifice and this may have incidentally ended some 
feud. 

ABHISEKA. 

Title. 'Ahhiseka' means ‘coronation’ and as such 
the title is more than significant for this play, as it refers 
to three coronations in all ( Act I. p. 16. • 

Act IV. p. 51 — wi I and p. 82, 
VII. 15 ; VI. 34 according to Triv. Edn. — i). 

Plot. After reciting the benedictory stanza in praise 
of Rama, the stage-manager hears the words addressed by 
Laksmana to Sugriva and informs the audience of the 
compact between Rama and Sugriva for mutual help. 
The main scene opens in Kiskindha where Hanuman and 

1 Thirteen Trivandrum Plays, Volume 1, pp. 106-107. 2 Thirteen 

Trivandrum Plays, Volume 1, p. 107. 
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Sugriva, after being convinced of the skill and might 
of Rama in archery, lead both Rama and Laksmana. 
Sugriva then roars loudly and challenges his elder brother 
Valin for fight. Disregarding the prayers of Tara not to 
indulge in fight, or at least to go after consulting the 
ministers, Valin orders her to go inside and rushes to the 
spot where Sugriva was awaiting him. Then begins a 
great duel between the brothers. Sugriva’s fall fills 
Hanuman with consternation and he reminds Rama of 
his vow. Rama reassures him and by his arrow very 
nearly kills Valin, who drops down unconscious, bleeding. 
After recovery, Valin learns from the name on the arrow 
that it was Rama who had struck him and he charges the 
latter with unrighteousness in striking from behind an 
ambush. Rama justifies himself on the ground that 
Valin was a mere animal and further he deserved 
punishment, there being a subtle distinction between the 
wrongs committed by Valin and Sugriva. Though not 
evidently satisfied, Valin does not advance any further 
argument, and consoles himself by saying that he was 
freed of his sin by meeting his death at the hands of 
Rama. Sugriva feels grieved at Valin’s death but the 
latter pacifies him and asks him to keep away the wailing 
women. Then Ahgada enters and overwhelmed 
with grief falls to the ground. Valin, however, consoles 
him and. places him under the care of Sugriva; 
he also gives Sugriva his golden wreath, the family 
treasure. Then after sipping the water brought 
by Hanuman, Valin has visions of the sacred rivers, the 
apsarasas, the thousand-swanned chariot, etc., and finally 
dies. Rama then orders Sugriva to offer funeral obsequies 
to Valin and orders Laksmana to get ready for Sugriva’s 
coronation. ( Act I ). 

The interlude tells of the different batches of 
Vanaras being sent in all directions in search of Sita, 
and of Hanuman’s flight to Lanka after learning the 
whereabouts of Sita from the great bird-king. The next 
scene opens in a garden in Lanka with Sita surrounded by 
Raksasis. Sita is meditating on Rama when Hanuman 
enters with the ring in his hand after having searched for 
Sita at all possible places in Lanka. Seeing the dazzling 
being in the midst of the hideous Raksasis, Hanuman is 
puzzled as to who she should be. At the approach of 
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Ravapa with his suite, Hanuman hides himself behind the 
branches of a tree. Havana proudly addresses Sita using 
contemptuous language towards Rama and tries by 
various means to win her, but she is adamant in her 
devotion to Rama. Hanuman knows of the identity of 
Sita from these conversations, and Havana’s insolence 
makes him angry ; but he controls his anger. Ravapa 
finally approaches Sita with his vile request, she curses 
him and he becomes confused. At that precise moment 
the beating of the drums informs him that it was time 
for his bath, and so Havana makes his exit with his suite. 
Hanuman gets down from the trunk of the tree after 
Havana is gone and informs Sita that he has been sent 
by Rama to learn news of her. Sita does not believe 
him at first, taking him to be some Raksasa in disguise, 
but the mention of Rama’s name inspires confidence in 
her. Hanuman’s description of the sorrowful and lovelorn 
condition of Rama, makes Sita’s heart swing between 
happiness and misery. From her further questions she 
learns of Vali’s death and of Rama’s proposed invasion 
of Lanka. Hanuman gives her a message of hope. Sita 
finally asks him to inform Rama of her condition in such 
a manner that he may not be grieved. Then Hanuman 
decides to ravage the gardens to inform Ravapa of his 
arrival. (Act II). 

Sankukarpa, Ravapa’s servant, informs Ravapa of 
the complete destruction of the Asoka garden by a 
monkey. Ravapa orders the capture of the monkey and 
Sankukarpa informs him step by step of the havoc 
wrought by Hanuman. On knowing that all the trees 
and bowers were crushed, the Daruparvata broken and 
the keepers made unconscious, Ravapa orders an army a 
thousand strong to capture the monkey ; but news is 
again brought that Hanuman has killed all of them with 
trees. Then RSvapa orders his son Aksa to capture the 
monkey, but news is again received that not only Aksa 
but five more commanders that followed him have been 
killed by the monkey with his fist and the golden gate- 
way respectively. Then Ravapa prepares to meet the 
monkey himself, but is told that Indrajit has rushed against 
the enemy. Finally the gladdening news comes that Indrajit 
has captured the monkey, and bound him with a rope. 
Then R&vana calls Bibhisapa and also asks the monkey to 
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be brought before him. Bibhisana offers some advice to 
Ra.vapa but the latter orders him to stop. Ravana 
Contemptuously asks Hanuman his name and the reason 
why he entered the private quarters. After telling his 
parentage and name, Hanuman begins to deliver the 
commands of Rama ; but Ravana feels indignant and 
orders the monkey to be killed. On being told that 
messengers were never to be killed, Ravana prepares to 
hear the message which is that under any circumstance 
Rima is going to kill him. Ravana laughs at this and 
boasts of , his strength; but Hanuman asks him why it 
was then that Slt5 was stealthily carried away. Bibhisana 
also repeats the question and advises Ravana to return 
Sita. Ravana, however, abuses him and speaks slightingly 
of Rama. When Hanuman pays him back in the same 
coin, he orders Hanuman to be sent away after setting 
fire to his tail. Ravana asks Hanuman to tell Rama to 
offer him (i. e., Ravana) a great battle, at which Hanuman 
retorts that Rama will destroy the whole city and kill 
Ravana. After Hanuman is gone Bibhisana again offers 
his advice to return Sita and thus avoid a fierce conflict 
with a strong enemy. Ravana accuses his brother of 
espousing the cause of the enemy and orders his removal. 
Bibhisana tells Ravana to suppress his anger and passion, 
and sets out to go to Rama and try to save the race of 
the Raksasas. (Act III). 

The interlude informs us that immediately on 
knowing the whereabouts of Sita, Sugriva makes 
preparations to start for Lanka with the Vanara army. 
Then enter Rama, Laksmana, Sugriva and Hanuman, 
who have reached the shores of the ocean along with 
the Vanara army. Almost immediately, Bibhisapa Comes 
on the scene, much in doubt as to the sort of treatment 
that would be accorded to him by Rama. Hanuman 
introduces Bibhisana to Rama and after mutual salutations 
and greetings Rama accepts him as the king of Lanka. 
Bibhisana advises Rama to hurl a divine missile at the 
ocean when his counsel was sought as to how to cross 
the ocean. The God of ocean, the divine' Varuna, 
however,' appears in human form, praises. Rama and 
affords a passage for crossing the ocean . by being 
divided into two. Rama with his army crosses the ocean 
and encamps at Suyela, near Lanka. N 1 1 a, the 
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commander-in-chief of the VSnara forces comes across 
two strangers disguised as the servants of Kumudaka in 
the army whom he places before Rama. Bibhisana 
recognizes them as Suka and SSrana, the favourite 
ministers of RSvana and suggests condign punishment 
for the spies. But Rama orders their release and tells 
them to inform Ravana of his arrival in Lanka for battle. 
After their exit, Rama with Bibhisana and others starts 
to review the army. ( Act IV). 

The interlude informs us of the serious reverses of 
the Raksasa forces, of the deaths of Prahasta, 
Kumbhakarpa, and other leaders in the battle, and of 
Indrajit’s entry on the battle-field. Despite all this, 
Ravapa is reported to be passionate and unmindful of 
good counsel. Two replicas of the heads of Rama and 
Laksmapa have been prepared as ordered by Ravapa. 
The main scene opens in the Asoka Vanika, where Sita 
who is surrounded as usual by the Raksasis sees bad omens. 
RSvana on his way finds that lady Lanka is leaving him. 
Still he approaches Sita with a view to tempt her by 
suave words and threats. RSvapa is followed by his 
servant carrying the replicas of the heads, who informs 
his master of Indrajit’s killing Rama and Laksmapa in the 
battle. This makes Sita fall down and faint, but she 
recovers soon and requests Ravapa to kill her with the 
self-same sword. Rivapa asks her ; “ By whom now 
wilt thou be released ? ” The Raksasa messenger who 
enters at that moment informs that Indrajit has been 
killed and the news shocks Ravapa, who falls swooning 
after reviving twice, but recovers again and is enraged 
at the reported flight of his forces. On hearing that 
RSma is rushing at Lanka, Ravapa rises quickly with 
his sword to fight with Rama, but his own servant 
prevents him. Ravapa then sets out to kill Sita as the 
sole cause of his misery, but is again prevented by 
the servant. Finally Ravapa enters his chariot 
brought there and starts for the battle-field. Sita offers her 
prayers to the gods for the victory of her Lord. ( Act V ), 

The interlude ( which forms Act VI of the Lahore 
Edition, as also of the Trippunithura Sanskrit College 
manuscript utilized by Prof. Pisharoti)* describes in 

1 p. 71 n6, Lahore edition ; AJJJ, 6, p. 316 nl. 
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detail the terrible fight between Kama and Ravana, which 
three VidySdharas observe from a distance. Each in his 
turn gives some particulars of the fight, which ends in the 
death of Ravana, in the shower of flowers from the 
heavens and in the blowing of the divine trumpets. The 
main scene (Act VII of the Lahore Edition and the 
Trippunithura manuscript) introduces Rama as entering 
Lanka to console Sita. Laksmana and Bibhisana inform 
Rama of the approaching Sita, but the latter expresses his 
desire to keep her outside as she had become a stain on 
the Iksvaku race by her long stay with the Raksasas. 
Hearing of Rama’s opinion, Sita asks for permission to 
enter fire, which Rama sanctions. Then Laksmana enters 
with the news of Sita’s coming out triumphantly 
from the fire-ordeal and of the approach of the divine 
Agni in human form leading Sita. Agni guarantees the 
purity of Sita, who is but Goddess Laksmi in human 
form. Divine Gandharvas and Vidyadharas etc. sing 
behind the curtain, and Rama and Sita go in for their 
coronation, Agni showing them the way while Bibhisana 
and Laksmana sing the praise of RSma. Finally the 
crowned Rama enters with Sita and informs all of his 
coronation through God’s will at the hands of his father 
though long dead. Agni tells Rama of the approach 
of Bharata and Satrughna and the subjects of Rama as 
well as Mahendra and other gods to greet Rama. The 
usual epilogue brings the play to its close. 

Deviations. The poet has very closely followed 
the Rdmdyana. The manner of crossing the ocean 
through divided waters, as in crossing the river in the 
Bdl, is the peculiar invention of our poet. The setting 
of fire to Lanka by Hanuman is not referred to in the 
drama. Prof. Ghatak states that the conversation between 
Laksmi and Ramacandra even before Ravapa’s abduction 
of Sita is a departure from the Rdtndyai^a but we have 
not been able to find the particular reference in the Abh. 

Type of drama. This play belongs to the variety 
Ndtaka which is thus defined in the Sdhityadarpa^a 
(Vi. 7-11): 


1 JDL, 12, p. 10. 
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^g«Hl€W IHT: vW\fiRIT: « 
wwi i <i<lq1 swrwi^i 

Qi^suf^f^mo^nnvnp^vni: ii 
q* qq wft «ftT qg qr i 

aifq^ WXt qiqf II 

qwif : qw qt gqqx: qnWvTBsqt: i 
a ii 

It will be found that the Abh conforms in general to the 
requirements of a Ndtaka as stated in various works on 
dramaturgy. The plot is prakhydta, the hero is 
dhiroddtta, and the main sentiment is Vira. To the main 
story of the coronation of Rama is added the secondary 
incident (patdkd) of Sugrlva-kaths. There are also a 
number of praveiakas. 


Sentiments etc. The main sentiment is Vira 
( heroic ), — mainly Yuddha-Vira. The wailings of 
Sugriva, Ahgada, etc., and Sita’s miserable condition 
supply us with Karu^a ( pathetic ) ; the appearance of 
Varuna and Agni, as also the description of the fire-ordeal 
belong to Adbhuta ( wonderful ) ; the scenes between 
RSvana and Sit5 provide Bhaydnaka (fearful). The 
Punj^amd in VI. 2, Svabhdvokti (II. 21 ), 
Aprastutapraiarhsd ( III. 19 ), Ullekha ( I. 25 ), Utprek^d 
(I. 22), Upamd and Rupaka (IV. 3), and Upamd 
( IV. 18) are some of the instances of various figures of 
speech used in this play. 


^ r qq i q q fidH fi qrmqq^ 
qq i 

qff^ qfW 

qqn^q q < q» 4 qw q qlf q nqm iiq.q^ii 

qi 4 fiNt ft f q q w q ^ I 

qqft qr qqf! 

iiq.^«ii 


q ?T tq qq » I 

qqi^ilq 

ngqtq^q n ^lflqqc^ui iiq.qii 

gs. — rw ^ ■fvq_rv_- • 

q wq < ^< l q H 

TqWWiqwwqw wqqfnwniq^ 
iit-qnii 


The following figures about the ocean are particularly 
notable, as the AbA is probably the only play in 
our group in which Alamkdras concerning the ocean 
occur : 
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wnraiwAnr'ft^pftd 

tf^ >in% IIVAU 

»w « ww T < pi w»>m 

Critical remarks. The first act in which Valin meets 
with his death at the hands of Rama and “ dies on the 
stage is a little tragedy by itself ” according to 
Dr. Winternitz.* But this is not so, as Valin is not 
the hero. That the Ahh is the earlier work between 
the two “ Rama plays " is suggested by Dr. Sarup and 
Mr. V. Ramayya, and our tests for the chronological order 
of these plays also confirm the view.* Possibly the play 
was written in haste to be complete in time for the 
celebration of some coronation, and hence the poet has 
effected no innovations over the epic in the plot, and 
there is nothing in this play “ comparable to the scene in 
the statue gallery nor is there the same delicacy in 
portraying the characters of RUma and Slt5’’.* Yet it is 
not so dreary a summary of the epic as Dr. Keith would 
have us believe, nor is R§lma ‘ the ruthless warrior ’ as 
suggested by Dr. Woolner.* The peculiar trait of Bhasa 
of investing each character with special and distinguishing 
voices so that persons may differentiate between the 
speakers without actually seeing them on account of their 
voices is found in this play in common with the other 
plays of the group. Some families are represented as 
possessing similar voice peculiarities. Similarly the 
characters of BhSsa know what passes in others’ minds 
from a mere glance at their faces. Other common 
features are the description of the fight by three 
Vidyadharas, the appearance of Agni and Varuna on the 
stage in human form, etc. The song in this play forms 
an important element as it is found in Gandharvas, 
Apsarasas, Vidyadharas etc., singing the praise of Vispu. 


1 Problems, p. 112. t Sarup, Thirteen Trivandrum Plays, Volumd 2, 
p. 144 ul ; V. Ramayya, QJM8, 17, p. 180 ; Supra p. 121. S Woolner and Sarup^ 
Thirieen Trivandrum Plays, Volume 2, p. 144. 4 Keith, SP, p. 105 ; Woolner, 

Thirteen Trivandrum Plays, Volume p. 144. 
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Plainly speaking, Kama’s justification for killing Valin is 
neither satisfactory nor convincing. As the fight of 
Havana is only described and its actual representation 
is avoided, Prof. Pisharoti thinks that this drama may be 
from a different hand from the writer of the €ru, the Prat, 
or the BdV It may be pointed out that in the Uru also 
there is a mere description of the fight, and the Abh 
contains death in the first act. It is not necessary for 
the poet to take up every opportunity of depicting death 
on the stage to justify his authorship of the plays in this 
group. Another confirmation for the view that our text 
has been badly mangled and that the verse quoted by 
Abhinavagupta may have formed a part of this play is 

which occurs as a prose passage. It is clear that the line 
is a part of a stanza, the other half seems to be lost. The 
text is not perfect and does not yield a satisfactory 
meaning ; some additional passage is necessary to 
complete the sense. On this analogy also the exclusion 
or the disappearance of the verse quoted by Abhinava- 
gupta appears quite plausible.” The contrast between 
the attitudes of Sugriva ( I. 8 ) and Valin (1.9) to each 
other is brought out in a single verse : 






Bibhisana’s parting advice is quite suitable for every man 
of action (III. 25 ) : 


Implicit obedience to the elder even in contravention of 
personal convictions and Dharma, which is the key-note 
of Laksmana’s character is beautifully brought out in 
VII. 4 : 


1 AXJJ, 5, pp. 246-246, n4. 2 See Supra pp. 45-47. The Abh (Act II, 

p, 27) contains the expression ^ ^ ^Rpi^^in common with the Dgh (p. 69) 

and the Prat (p. 80) ; and the expression I (p, 2^ 

immediately following the above, similar to the Z>v (p. 24 Rt 

I signifying thereby common authorship and authorship of Bha^a. Cf. 
also Sukthankar. ABI, 4, pp. 174, 184, 185, 186. 
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The description of R5ma being the cause of everything, 
still praying to Varuna for his purpose ( ^ 

), is nicely put ( IV. 14 ). Charming is this 
description of the sunset ( IV. 23 ) : 

There is a marked tendency in this play for the use of 
Yamakas and alliterations in the prose passages as well 
as in verses, which is natural in an earlier work of the 
poet, when more attention is paid to the outward form 
and every attempt is made for the sound-effect. Cf. p. 3 

I p- 65.... 
?nmfiir... i and 

1.1.7; IL 4. 6. 10; VI. 13. The transverse curtain 
seems to have been used in this play in Act I. 

BALA-CARITA. 

Title, The play gets its name from the subject 
matter it deals with, viz. the feats ( carita) of the boy 
(bdla) Krsna. 

Plot. The stage-manager after reciting the 
benedictory stanza in praise of Narayana begins to 
address the audience when Narada, the wanderer of the 
sky, descends on the stage. He finds no pleasure in the 
ever quiet serial regions ; he is fond of music and of sowing 
seeds of discord, which give him pleasure. That divine 
sage Narada is on his way to pay respects to NSrayana 
who was just then born of DevakI to slay Kaihsa. He 
finds DevakI walking slowly towards Vasudeva, carrying 
the newly born babe in her arms. Having thus seen the 
sprouting of the seed of discord in the form of the baby 
Krsna, Nilrada returns to his abode Brahmaloka, after 
circumambulating Lord Narayana. Then begins the 
main scene of the first act with DevakI entering with a 
child in her hands. Kamsa had already killed her six 
sons and hence she is much anxious for the life of the 
new babe. Vasudeva finds the child in her arms as the 
death of Kamsa incarnate. DevakI entrusts the child to 
her husband to be carried away, so that it may be saved 



from the clutches of Kaihsa. It was midnight, all were 
asleep, and Vasudeva himself does not know where he is 
going to take the child when Devaki delivers it to him. 
Then he asks Devaki to go inside, and proceeds on his 
way with the child outside the gates of Mathur^. There 
is pitch darkness and Vasudeva is able to see his way 
through the light cast by the lustre of the child. Further 
on, he finds the river Jumna in flood and is perplexed 
for a minute, but decides to enter the flood, when lo I 
the waters stand parted yielding him a passage. Having 
crossed Jumna he reaches the cowherds’ quarters and 
thinks of waiting at the foot of the Nyagrodha tree till 
dawn. His friend Nanda Gopa, however, is seen lament- 
ing nearby with the dead body of his baby daughter in his 
hand. At the sound of his voice, Vasudeva calls out to 
his friend Nanda Gopa by name, but the latter feels 
afraid lest some Raksasa or ghost be calling him. Nanda 
Gopa later recognizes Vasudeva and formal greetings 
pass between the two. On Vasudeva’s pressing Nanda 
Gopa to tell the truth, Nanda Gopa informs him of 
the death of his new-born daughter, and his coming away 
with the child without the knowledge of his wife Ya§oda in 
order not to worry his tribesmen, in view of the Indrayajna 
festival the next day. After some persuasion and reminding 
of the previous obligations, Nanda Gopa agrees to keep 
Vasudeva’s child with him. Through the greatness 
of the divine child there rises a column of water apd 
Nanda Gopa has his purificatory bath therewith. 
Nanda Gopa then takes the child in his arms but finds it 
too heavy even for a very strong man like himself, and on 
Vasudeva’s suggestion offers prayers to the child and it 
becomes of normal weight. The five divine weapons and 
Garuda appear on the stage, pay their homage to the 
Lord, and decide to be born in Gokula in the guise of 
herdsmen. Assuring Vasudeva that the child will be 
properly cared for, Nanda Gopa sets out to go back. 
Vasudeva also thinks of returning to Mathura when he 
hears a cry which later proves to be that of the baby 
which was not really dead. So he takes up the baby, finds 
the Jumna fordable as before, and having crossed the 
river and the city-gates, enters the prison walls with th^ 
intention of telling everything to Devaki and consoling 
her. (Act I). 
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Kamsa meets with ill-omens such as the tumbling 
down of mansion-tops through earthquake etc. He also 
sees strange visions. Young Candala women appear 
before him and ask him to get married with them. 
Kamsa is afraid, but after a time the outcaste women 
disappear. Then comes on the stage Curse, named 
Vajrabahu, emanated from Madhuka, in a terrible form, 
torch in hand, and he declares his intention of entering the 
heart of Kamsa. He disappears as suddenly as he had 
come and Kaihsa tries to sleep but still gets illusions. 
Curse comes again with his associates, but Kamsa’s 
RajaSrI obstructs their entry. Curse tells her of Vispu's 
order and she retires. Curse then embraces Kamsa and 
enters Kamsa’s body and disappears. Kamsa suddenly 
wakes up and calls his portress. To his questions the 
portress replies that none had entered the palace. 
Kamsa calls Balakl, the chamberlain, and sends him 
to consult the astrologers with regard to the particular 
ill-omens, such as storms, earthquakes, shooting stars. 
Balakl returns with the information that the omens signify 
the birth of a divine being. It is further learnt that 
DevakI gave birth to a daughter. Kamsa sends for 
Vasudeva to get the correct news with regard to the sex 
of the child. Vasudeva tells Kamsa that a female child 
was born to DevakI. In spite of Devakl’s protests Kamsa 
orders the child to be brought before him to be killed. 
Kamsa feels some regard for the child after seeing it, but 
ultimately catches hold of it and strikes it against the 
Kamsa-stone. The child bursts into two, one half falls to 
the ground and the other rises into the sky, transformed 
into Goddess KSrtyayanl. Then enters Kartyayani with 
her weapons, all of whom declare their mission to kill 
Kamsa, and finally decide to be in the ghosa in the form 
of herdsmen, and make their exit. Kamsa then proposes 
to perform Sant! on a grand scale in order to ward off the 
evil effects of bad omens, visions, etc. ( Act II ). 

The interlude informs us of some of the feats of Kfsna 
since his stay in Gokula, which signalized an increase in 
the happiness of the herdsmen ; freedom from disease in the 
cattle, and the appearance of fruits and flowers everywhere. 
The killing of Patana by sucking her blood ; killing Sakata 
by a single kick ; the killing of the demons Yamala and 
Arjuna standing in the form of trees by passing the 
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mortar to which he was tied by his mother between them 
and thus smashing the trees to pieces ; killing Dhenuka in 
the guise of an ass by throwing him by his hind legs at 
the palmyra tree; and killing Ke§I who came in the 
guise of a horse by riding over him : are the feats 
mentioned of the child who was named Damodara. 
Damodara and his elder brother, Sahkarsana, prepare for 
Halllsaka dance with the Gopa damsels. The main scene 
opens with the aged cowherd and a number of Gopa 
youths and maidens, after whom enter Damodara, 
Sahkarsana and young Gopas. Music is sounded and all 
engage in Halllsaka, the old man being content with 
witnessing the frolic. Some time after it, it is learnt 
that a demon named Aristarsabha has entered the place. 
Sahkarsana and the Gopa youths and maidens retire to 
the hillock nearby to witness the fight of Damodara with 
the demon in the form of the wicked bull. After a wordy 
war between them, Aristarsabha is convinced of the 
divinity of the boy by his own inability to shake the child 
though standing on one foot. However, thinking that he 
would get heavens if killed by Visnu, he offers to fight and 
Damodara throws him down. Aristarsabha falls down 
dead covered all over with blood. Damaka enters and 
greets Damodara and informs him that Safikarsana has 
gone to the Jumna on hearing that Kaliya has come up 
there. Damodara replies by stating that he himself is 
going to suppress the pride of that lord of serpents. 
(Act III). 

At the sight of Damodara ready to fight with Kaliya, 
the Gopa damsels are afraid and ask him not to enter the 
waters and request Safikarsapa to prevent Damodara 
from entering the abode of Kaliya. Sahkarsana consoles 
them saying that Kaliya is afraid and is bowing low to 
approaching Krsna. Damodara enters the pool. The 
aged cowherd and Sahkarsana watch the fight and find 
Kaliya subdued and Krsna standing on the body. Then 
enters Damodara catching hold of Kaliya. Damodara 
plays the Halllsaka dance on Kaliya’s body and collects 
flowers from the trees. Kaliya offers some resistance but 
comes to know the divinity of the boy, when he finds the 
fiery poison emitted by him quite impotent to kill the 
boy. Kaliya then craves for the mercy of the Lord. 
Damodara orders him to leave the waters of the Jumna 
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saying that Garu^a would no longer trouble him on 
account of the divine foot-prints on Kiliya’s body. Kailya 
withdraws his poison and retires from the pool with his 
retinue. Damodara offers the flowers to the Gopis. A 
messenger from Kamsa comes with the news of the 
celebration of the Dhanurmaha festival at Mathura and 
asks Damodara to attend the ceremony with his followers. 
In view of the divine mission ( of killing Kamsa) 
Damodara and Sahkarsapa agree to start for Mathura. 
(Act IV). 

Kamsa is awaiting the arrival of Damodara and 
Sahkarsapa and is determined to have them smashed by 
bis wrestlers. Dhruvasena periodically goes out and 
brings him news of the feats of the two heroes after their 
entry into Mathura. Damodara attacked the washermen 
and got clothes, and killed the great elephant Utpalapl^a 
sent against him. After entering the main streets, 
Damodara took the scents and perfumes from the hands of 
the hunch-backed Madanika, anointed his body with them 
and then made her body straight by massaging ; he further 
got flowers from the florists and decorated himself with 
them ; then he proceeded towards the armoury, killed the 
keeper and broke the bow kept there, and was on his way 
to the audience hall. Hearing all this, Kamsa gets 
flurried and orders Capflra and Mu§lika, the wrestlers, to 
fight with Damodara and Sankarsapa, and goes to the 
palace to witness the fight. He reminds the prize-fighters 
to do their utmost to discharge their obligations. Kamsa 
then sends for Damodara and Sankarsapa and after their 
entry the duels begin. Damodara and Sankarsapa fight 
respectively with CapQra and Mustika and kill them. 
Then Damodara ascends the mansion, catches Kamsa by 
the head and strikes him down dead. Kamsa’s army 
is up in arms against Damodara and Sankarsapa. 
Sapkarsapa goes out to meet the army. But Vasudeva 
enters and informs the citizens of Mathura that both the 
youths are his own sons. Damodara and Sankarsapa 
make their salutations to their father and he blesses them. 
The dead bodies are removed and the old king Ugrasena 
is ordered to be released from the prison and is crowned 
king of Mathura. The divine music is sounded, and it 
rains flowers to honour the destroyer of Kaihsa. King 
Ugrasena is brought on the stage and finally there appears 
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NSrada. DSmodara offers him and The 

divine sage identifies Damodara with Narayaria, pays his 
respects to the Lord and goes back to the heavens. The 
usual epilogue ends the play. (Act V). 

Deviations. As the precise source of the Bdl is not 
known, it cannot be stated to what extent the poet is 
indebted to the oral traditions about Kpsna. The miracle 
of the divided waters is the poet’s invention as found in 
the Dr; Winternitz says that some of the miraculous 
incidents are found embodied in so late a work as the 
Pretnasdgara this shows that most probably they are 
invented by the author of the play especially as they are not 
found -recorded in the or the HarivarhSa. Non- 

mention of Radha and the absence of the erotic element 
take the Bdl to a very early period.* In the story as we 
get it in the Mbh and the Purdnas, Krsna is stated as 
the eighth issue; the daughter of Nanda Gopa is not 
apparently dead at first. The miracles of the light 
emanating from the child, of the divided waters, and of 
the waters rushing out of the ground, — which are some of 
the feats of Krspa, are not found in the accounts of Krsna 
as we have them in the Harivamia^ the Purdnas, and the 
Mbh. 

Type of drama. The Bdl is a Ndtaka, based on a 
prakhydta plot, the hero being dhlroddtta. Though 
there are some female characters in the play, there is no 
heroine and no ^rngdra. In showing the fights, struggles 
and deaths on the stage, the Bdl contravenes the direct 
prohibitions of the text-books on dramaturgy. 
Sankar^ana-kathd serves as the secondary incident 
(patdkd) to the main story of the adventures of child 
Kpspa. 

Sentiments etc. The main sentiment is Vira, and 
there are found at various places Adhhuta ( the appearance 
of the various weapons, as also some of the supernatural 
feats of Krspa ) ; Karutta ( Devaki’s lamentation ) ; 
Raudra and Bhaydnaka ( Kamsa’s visions, terrible 
explosions, etc. ) ; Hdsya ( the old cowherd ) ; ^dnta and 
Bhdkti (general devotion for NSrSyapa Vispu); etc. 
It may be stated in general that excepting ^j-ngdra, there 

1 BBBI^ 6, p. 10.. 2 CL Kouow, lA^ 49, p. 234 ; Weller, Introduction, 

German translation, p. 13 ; Woolner and Sarup, Tyrteen Trivandrum Flays, Volume 
2rP« 109 ; WintemitZr Ci?, December 19514, pr 831. ^ 
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is the. play of every other sentiment in this play. The 
well-known simile about darkness, vts., 

smi: i 
urn ii 

is •originally from this play ( I. 15). The language is 
most simple. According to Dr. Winternitz, “ the Sanskrit 
is so plain and clear that it might be recommended as a 
first reading to the beginners in Sanskrit.”* The verse 
is also simple and there are no elaborate figures of speech 
in this play. 

Critical remarks. The Bdl has, like the Pane, 
song and dance introduced in it for the sake of popular 
appeal and we get a glimpse into the -life of the cowherds. 
Some general festivities such as the Indramaha and 
Dhanurmaha are referred to in the play. The spirited 
heroes, Damodara and Sankarsana, remind one of 
Abhimanyu in the Pane. The appearance of the weapons 
is met with in the Dv, and NSrada in the Avi. The low 
caste women. Curse etc. in the second act of the Bdl 
remind one of the similar scene in the Macbeth ( Act I. 
scene 3 ). The whole pastoral atmosphere in the cottages 
of the cowherds with all their songs and dance in the third 
act of the Bdl is similar to that painted in the second and 
third scenes in the fourth Act of the Winter's Tale. When 
Kaihsa is nearing his doom, his RajasrI leaves him ( Bdl, 
Act II. pp. 24-25 ) ; similarly lady Lanka leaves Havana 
in the Ahh ( Act V. 4, 5, p. 60 ). A curious blend of 
ferocity and mildness, as noticed by Dr. Woolner, is to be 
met with in this play.’ Thus, e. g. a dead child left on 
the ground revives (Act I. p. 20 ); it is crushed against 
stone but it rises up before our eyes (Act II. p. 31); 
Aristarsabha though slain on the stage and KSliya though 
hauled out of his pool, feel themselves honoured in that 
the Lord Krsna Himself was dealing with them (Act III. 
p. 46 ; Act IV. pp. 53-54). The excitement consequent 
on the slaughter of Kamsa is soon quietened ( Act V. 
pp. 64, 66). Somewhat analogous to this is the device, 
already noted in the tJru, of raising the passions to the 
highest pitch, to the breaking point so to speak, and then 
to find some outward diversion to bring down the tension. 


1 BBBIt 6i p. 10. 2 Thirteen Trivandrum Flays, Volume 2, p. 111. 
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Thg same high regard is found for the BrShmapas that 
is the peculiar feature of the plays of this group. The 
effects of darkness are described in I. 16 and III. 19, 
the latter of which is bound to appeal to the cowherds. 
Devakl’s condition after entrusting her child to Vasud^va 
is happily described in 1. 13 : 

w ^ ^ II 

II. 13 lays down the general rule of conduct at the same 
time indicating the momentary nature of the kingly 
whims : 

wifeiR w TTOT si wrmfi m i 

ii 

The tendency to use alliteration and yamakas is found 
in this play also, though to a small extent. Cf. I. 6 : 
vNto! <i ft« i i { »i i f*ift Jwnain i ii.6; i.8; 

I v.7;... fqal g g l i , n gflm ^ i 

That the use of the Rangaiir^a and RangapUha was 
required for the staging of the last act has already been 
dealt with while describing BhSsa’s stage. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THIRTEEN BHASA PLAYS {Continued). 

As compared with the plays considered in the last 
Chapter, those that are dealt with in the present Chapter 
may be said to show somewhat successful attempts of the 
poet in executing dramas proper. The prologues 
themselves bear ample testimony, as in all the plays in 
this Chapter both the stage-manager and his mistress are 
to be met with. In the earlier plays, only the stage- 
manager appears, his assistant in addition appearing 
only in the Abh and the tJru. The Svapna has only the 
stage-manager in the prologue, but there are strong 
grounds to presume that the prologue in the Svapna has 
not been faithfully preserved. 

AVIMARAKA. 

Title. The play gets its name from its hero who is 
called Avimaraka though his name was Vispusena, 
because of his being the killer of (maraka) the demon 
who had assumed the form of a goat (avt). Cf. 
Avi, II. 9. 

Plot, The Stage-manager recites the benedictory 
stanza in praise of NSrSlyapa and calls his wife, who 
expresses a desire to go with him to the public garden for 
some religious function. That very moment it is learnt 
that the princess was in the garden and that the elephant 
was in rut. So the stage-manager tells his wife to wait 
till the princess left the garden as there were placed 
sentries all around. Then they both leave the stage, and 
the main scene opens with king Kuhtibhoja entering with 
his retfnuei The king has a daughter who has attained 
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the marriageable age and hence he is always in search 
of a suitable match for his daughter. He sends for his 
queen and after her arrival opens the subject of the 
marriage, stating that marriages are to be entered into 
after considering the question from all its aspects. Some 
noise is heard behind the curtain and the queen feels 
anxious about her daughter, who had gone to the public park. 
Kaunjayana, the minister, enters the stage dilating on the 
worries and dangers of his high office, and approaches 
the King and the Queen. He tells of the mad elephant 
rushing towards the chariot .. of the princess and of her 
rescue at the hands of some unknown youth, who is then 
attacked by the elephant. Kaunjayana ^ins a lengthy 
yarn of the affair and is often asked to be precise and 
relevant. He tells that Bhutika arrived on the spot in 
the meanwhile and the princess was immediately rushed 
out to the palace. On enquiries, Kaunjayana learns that 
the unknown youth proclaims himself to be a low-caste 
person, at which the queen remarks that a low-born 
person cannot have such a compassionate nature. Just 
then, Bhfltika who had gone to get particulars about the 
rescuer of Kurangi, the princess, enters the stage and 
he also feels certain that the person is concealing hiS 
identity. He confirms Kaunjayana’s account and further 
tells that, after rescuing the princess, the youth at once 
left the place as if feeling shy and uncomfortable at the 
praise showered on him. Bhutika managed to tie down 
the elephant in its stable and proceeded to the residence 
of the youth. The divine splendour, sweet tongue, martial 
valour, delicacy, and strength of the youth convinced 
Bhutika that the young man is not low-born. Bhiltika 
further informs the king that he learnt of the youth being 
yet unmarried and that the youth’s father also, was quite 
noble and royal in appearance. The king orders further 
investigations to be made in connection with the young 
man and resumes the question of Kurangl’s marriage^ 
He seeks the advice of the ministers as to what steps he 
should take in regard to the messenger from KSsiraja, 
and Bhfltika advises to act as it best suits the time and 
occasion. Kaunjayana, however, mentions that out of 
the numerous suiters, KSSir^ja and SauvirarStja only were 
related to the royal family, being the brothers-in-law of 
the king himself; so in the choice between the two, the 
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king hiniself, continues Kaun jayarta, is the best judge; 
But the kinig asks for his frank opinion from Bhatika and 
he votes in favour of Sauviraraja as the latter was, iff 
addition, the brother of the queen. The king also 
indicates his preference for SauvlrarSja ; and on the king 
enquiring as to why no envoy has been sent subsequently 
by Sauviraraja, Bhfltika informs that both Sauviraraja and 
his son are reported to have disappeared ; no cause is 
known, the ministers rule there and no one is granted entry 
into the royal palace there. The king orders furthet 
investigations in this matter also and asks what message 
should be sent to the ambassador from KSsiraja; 
Kaunjayana says that the ambassador should be honoured 
and the decision should be postponed. Just then the 
beating of the drum announces the time for the royal 
bath ; and the king has further to console Kurahgi and 
meet his subjects. While he prepares to go he refers to 
the heavy burden and onerous duties of the king. (Act I) : 

The interlude introduces us to VidQsaka, the 
Brahmana friend of the hero, who informs us that 
Avimaraka, ever since he saved the princess from the 
tusker, has fallen deeply in love with her. A maidservant 
in the Sauvira household fools VidQsaka and disappears 
with his ring. The whole scene is full of boisterous 
humour. Then enters Avimaraka, brooding over the 
beauty of the princess. The more he tries to forget her 
the more ardently does the memory return to h i m, 
Meanwhile, the princess Kurahgi also is in a similar 
plight and her nurse and the maid Nalinika after knowing 
her love-lorn condition decide to visit the young man’s 
abode. On their way a divine voice tells them of the 
youth being of high noble birth, and that encourages 
them in their mission. They find AvimSraka alone and 
engaged in meditating on the princess. They tell hini 
of the unhappy, pitiable condition of Kuirahgl. and invite 
him to the Kanyapura in disguise at night, to save the 
life of the princess. This gladdens AvimSraka and 
infuses new spirit in him. ' He learns the details of the 
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KanySpura, the guard placed there, etc. from them. 
They give him a ring to convince him of their bonafides. 
He asks them to wait for him at midnight, and the nurse 
and NalinikS depart.. VidQsaka as usual comes back 
home at the fall of night. He has heard in the market 
place of the visit of the maids from the royal household 
to Avimaraka’s house. Avimaraka informs him of the 
whole affair and of his appointment that night, and asks 
for his consent. VidQsaka presses Avimaraka not to go 
alone on the dangerous mission, but at last allows him 
to go. He suggests that they both should wait till the 
appointed hour in a friend’s house in the city. AvimQraka 
agrees and decides that after meals he should enter his 
sleeping chamber and secretly slip out of it to the friend’s 
house in the city. As it was sunset and time for his night 
bath, Avimaraka gets up on being called by his maid. 
The cover of darkness over the whole world presents 
everything to him as if in a changed dress. ( Act. II ). 

The same evening that the nurse and NalinikS 
had gone to meet AvimSraka, Kurangl and her two 
maids, VilQsinl and MagadhikS, enter the stage and after 
some conversation which discloses that Kurahgl was 
indisposed, they all go up the royal terrace where a bed 
for Kurangi has been prepared. She, however, rests on 
a stone-slab and learns from the conversation between 
the maids that the envoy from KQ§irQja, who had come 
for asking Kurahgl in marriage, has been sent back along 
with BhGtika, and that the marriage has been postponed as 
the queen feels that her daughter is still young and 
hence the separation would be unbearable. This is a 
happy news for Kurahgl. Then NalinikS comes on the 
scene after visiting AvimQraka and tells the princess in 
her ears of the success of her mission, and suggests that 
the youth seems to be born of noble family. This 
satisfies the princess, who then enters the inner 
apartments, with Nalinika to serve her. Avimaraka in 
the guise of a thief, sword in one hand and rope in the 
other, then enters the stage and engages in a long 
monologue in which he describes the city at night, step 
by step according as he comes on different spots. Thus, 
in darkness he meets the city-guards on the way, hears 
some music, comes across the light in the market place, 
meete a Aief, rests awhile in the gambling house, andi 
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stands before the royal palace. He finds Kapisirsas at 
various places on the palace walls, throws his rope up 
which gets fixed to a monkey-head and with the help of 
the rope, ascends to the top of the palace wall. The same 
rope helps him to descend, and then he throws it in the 
elephant’s stable. Walking a little distance, he finds the 
MandakinI, Daruparvata, Upasthanagrha and finally 
reaches the Kanyapura Prasada. He sees much woodwork 
therein, finds the windows quite near the ground 
and ascends it. Coming across the mechanical door 
referred to by the nurse and Nalinika, he opens it 
by the magic key and effects his entry into the Kanyapura 
PrasSda. Then he throws away the thief’s clothes 
and his girdle and dons his usual dress, and presents 
himself before Nalinika, who was waiting for him. The 
princess is half asleep and Nalinika goes to awaken 
her, but Avimaraka stops her. Kurahgl in the same 
semi-drowsy state asks Nalinika to embrace her. Nalinika 
tells Avimaraka to embrace the princess in her stead 
and she herself massages the body of the princess. 
The princess gives a loving embrace to the person 
standing, but finds a second one massaging her body. 
She at once opens her eyes when Nalinika utters 
something in her ears. Kurahgl stands abashed and 
exclaims that her reputation is spoilt. But Avimaraka 
pacifies her. The nurse then enters and informs that the 
beds were ready inside and asks Nalinika to direct 
Avimaraka and Kurahgl to that place. Nalinika 
accordingly requests Avimaraka and leads them both to 
the sleeping-chamber. (Act III). 

The interlude explains that Avimaraka stayed in the 
apartment of the princess for a year. But afterwards 
everything was discovered. The king came to learn of the 
presence of some youth in the Kanyapura Prasada, 
stiffened the guard and restricted and prohibited the 
entrants to the apartments of the princess. Avimaraka, 
finding his stay in the palace most risky, made good 
his escape. At this sudden separation the princess 
became exceedingly disconsolate. Seized with fear and 
shame on the one hand and the pang of separation 
on the other, she was withering like a helpless creeper. 
All the maids shared in her sorrows and tried to 
console her. The only relieving factor was that 
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AvirnSraka could leave the palace in safety. The main 
scene opens with Avimaraka wending his way, grieving on 
account of Kurahgi and her hapless condition. He is 
physically troubled by the excessive heat of the sun 
which was burning the whole world. Avimaraka feels 
much exhausted through his exertions, heat, and want of 
food, and is unable to proceed any further. Thoughts 
of suicide enter his mind but drowning is rejected as being 
contrary to the religious precepts. He finds a forest- 
conflagration nearby and enters it to offer the oblation of 
his life, but, lo ! the fire does not burn him ; on the other 
hand it becomes cool like the Malaya winds and embraces 
him as a father does his son. Then he comes across a 
high precipice and decides to end his life by throwing 
himself down below, and engages himself in bath, 
meditation and other preliminary rites suitable for the 
occasion. A Vidyadhara couple enters the spot on its way 
to the Malaya mountain. Meghanada and Saudaminl ( the 
husband and wife) have started from Manasa lake 
and coming across various places descend there on the 
mountain to rest awhile, and collect flowers, etc. They 
find Avimaraka engaged in meditation, and the latter sees 
them when he attempts suicide. In reply to Avimaraka’s 
enquiry, Meghanada tells all about himself and his wife 
and then naturally asks Avimaraka to give his own 
particulars. The latter’s replies being not sufficiently 
satisfactory he resorts to his magical science and comes 
to know thereby of Avimaraka’s parentage etc. 
Thereafter they become friends and the Vidyadhara 
offers to help Avimaraka to gain an entrance into the 
impenetrable Kanyapura. A magic ring is given 
rendering the wearer and any one touching him invisible. 
Avimaraka convinces himself of the efficacy of the ring 
and is extremely pleased. He thanks the Vidyadhara 
and the latter promises to help him at the mere thought. 
The couple then leaves for the Agastya ceremony, and 
Avimaraka starts for Vairantya. Feeling tired, Avimaraka 
rests on a stone seat, and near about under the shade 
of a tree he finds his friend VidQsaka asleep. The 
latter is searching for Avimaraka. Both are glad at 
meeting each other, and Avimaraka tells his friend 
of his recent acquisition. Without wasting any time, 
they decide to go to the Kanyapura and reach 
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there in no time through the help of the magic ring. 
(Act IV). 

Ever since her separation from Avimaraka, Kurahgl 
is feeling much grieved, and the various means by which 
her maids try to please her add to her discomfort. The 
day on which Avimaraka starts for the Kanyapura, 
Kurahgl is again despondent and to relieve her mental 
pain she goes up to the terrace with Nalinika. The 
thunder and lightning make her long for Avimaraka, 
and she sits looking at the sky. Then enters AvimSraka 
with VidQsaka and he finds Kurahgl seated with Nalinika. 
She appears to Avimaraka much emaciated ; she has 
painted sandal-paste, etc. on her body and is shorn of 
all ornaments, etc. They both stay there invisible 
to the two maidens. Kurahgl in the meanwhile gets 
disconsolate and thinks of ending her life. She sends 
Nalinika to prepare her bath, and Nalinika leaves 
Kurahgl only after another maid arrives on the spot. 
Kurahgl sends that maid also on some mission. 
Avimaraka gets some inkling of her intention from her 
eyes full of tears, hot breath, etc. She expresses a desire 
to kill herself by fastening her upper garment tightly 
round her neck, and begins to do it but the terrible 
thunder and lightning just then thoroughly unnerve her 
and she cries out for help. Avimaraka at once puts the 
ring on his left finger which makes him visible to her and 
then he consoles and embraces her. Immediately she feels 
quite refreshed. VidQsaka tries to taunt and ridicule her 
in jest. Nalinika then arrives on the scene but is shocked 
to find the door bolted from within. Avimaraka asks 
VidQsaka to open the door. Then follow some humorous 
dialogues between VidQsaka and Cetl, and finally 
Avimaraka tactfully sends them both away. Both the 
lovers are by themselves. Avimaraka extols the beauty 
of the rain clouds and when it actually begins to shower 
in plenty, the lovers retire inside for amorous sports. 
( Act V ). 

The interlude tells us that Kuntibhoja intended 
to give Kurangi in marriage to Vispusena, the son of 
SauvirarSja, who was the brother-in-law of Kuntibhoja 
and also the brother of his queen. But Sauviraraja 
was not heard of for a year, and Ka§iraja had sent 
an envoy on behalf of his son for Kurangl’s hand 
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in marriage. So Kuntibhoja at last made arrangements 
for Kurangl’s marriage with Kasiraja’s son and the 
marriage party had arrived in the capital of 
Kuntibhoja — all excepting Kasiraja, who was engaged in a 
sacrifice. On the day of their arrival, Kuntibhoja 
learns from the ministers of king SauvIrarSja that 
their master with his family had been staying in secret in 
Vairantya (capital of Kuntibhoja) for the last year. 
Kuntibhoja makes investigations through the secret 
service and is at last successful in finding him out. 
The main scene opens with King Kuntibhoja, King 
SauvirarSja and Minister Bhutika. Both the kings 
embrace each other, but on seeing Sauviraraja with 
a sorrowful face and eyes full of tears, Kuntibhoja asks 
him the reason thereof, which the former states to be the 
loss of his son. To divert his mind from the painful 
thoughts, the minister asks Sauviraraja the how and 
why of his exile. Sauviraraja then tells them the 
details of the curse which the great sage Candabhargava 
had pronounced on him. Sauviraraja was to live 
like a canola for one year according to the curse, and 
that very day marked the end of the curse. Then the 
story is told how prince Visnusena came to be called 
Avimaraka on account of his killing, when quite a boy, 
a giant named Dhilmaketu. Sauviraraja tells them 
that he expected that with his efficient secret service, 
Kuntibhoja could easily find out the whereabouts of 
AvimSraka ; but the minister, BhQtika, replies that all his 
efforts had so far been fruitless, and so it appeared that 
the prince was hiding somewhere through some Mdyd. 
The divine sage NUrada who comes to know through his 
superior power of the difficulties facing Kuntibhoja and 
Sauviraraja by the disappearance of Avimaraka, arrives 
on the scene to put things right. All present pay their 
respects to the sage, whose feet have been washed and 
worshipped by the water brought on the stage. Narada 
then calls in SudarSana, the mother of Jayavarman, son of 
Kasiraja. Narada tells them that Avimaraka at that time 
was staying in the same house with them and was already 
married to Kurangl, the daughter of Kuntibhoja. He 
explains that the love-marriage was already celebrated 
according to the Gandharva form, but for the satisfaction 
of Kuntibhoja and all, it is decided to perform the 
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ceremony in the presence of the sacred fire. Kuntibhoja 
then tells of his difficulty, in that he had already given his 
word for the marriage of his daughter Kurahgl with 
Sudar^ana’s son Jayavarman. Narada asks him to wait 
a little and calls Sudar^ana aside, and explains to 
her the divine origin of Avimaraka, who was born of 
Agni to Sudarsana herself. Sudarsana had exchanged 
her child with the dead son of her sister Sucetana. 
Then Sudarsana is told the story of the curse, 
the elephant episode, the entry of Avimaraka in the 
Kanyapura and his escape therefrom, his attempt to 
commit suicide, the ring incident, and Avimaraka’s 
staying in the palace. Narada then finds out an agreeable 
solution that would save both Kuntibhoja and Sudarsana 
from their awkward position caused by the impossibility 
of carrying into action the previously arranged marriage 
of their respective issues. The divine sage suggests that 
Kurafigl was already married to Avimaraka, and also that 
she would be rather old for Jayavarman ; so her younger 
sister Sumitra should be offered in marriage to 
Jayavarman. Then enter on the stage Avimaraka 
in his marital dress, Kurangl, and Bhutika. AvimSraka 
feels a bit ashamed of his conduct. All are very 
happy at his sight. He pays his respects to all 
the elders present and they suitably bless him. The 
usual prayers for the happiness of the cows and the 
Brahmins and of all the subjects, and the protection 
of the whole earth by the king, bring the play to its close. 
(Act VI). 

Deviations. If, as appears likely, the main story has 
been taken by the poet from the folklore of his day 
which was afterwards recorded in the Brhafkathd and 
the Kathd Sarit Sdgara, we find that the poet has effected 
some changes and added some particulars of a somewhat 
formal character, such as the introduction of Narada, the 
starting of Avimaraka on his dangerous mission, the 
description of the city at night, the entry of Avimaraka 
in the guise of a thief in the Kanyapura and his 
subsequent flight from it, etc.* The ring incident is of 
course the creation of the poet, and it enables him to 
make a popular appeal by recourse to magic in which 

1 Seo Supra, Chapter IV (a)— “ Sources of the play also 14, 1931, pp. 
113-116. 
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the public believed in those days. The character of 
Vidttsaka is exclusively the invention of Bhasa, which 
was mainly responsible for earning for him the title of 
fW;. It may be that Sahara is the exaggerated 
development of this braggart Santusta. 

Type of drama. The Avi is a full-fledged drama 
( Ndtaka ) and it will be seen that it answers the 
requirements in major details. It is a perfect comedy. 
The Anguliyaka Kathd is the secondary incident 
(patdkd), so also is the Vidusaka Kathd. Dr. Winternitz 
takes the Avi to belong to the Prakarana type along 
with the Svapna, Pratijhd and Car.* The Avi does 
not fulfil the essential conditions of a Prakarana with 
regard to the plot, the hero, and the presence of Vita, 
Sahara, Kuttini, Ceta and others as enjoined by the 
orngdraprakdia.' No doubt, the nurse is there but her 
character is quite different from that expected of the 
Cetl type required in a Prakarana. The Svapna 
and Pratijhd can never be called P r ak ar ana s as 
they do not answer any special characteristic of the 
Prakarana. 

Sentiments etc. ^rhgdra and Hdsya are the main 
sentiments, and occasionally there are employed Karuna 
( the descriptions of Kurahgl and Avimaraka in separation ; 
their attempts at suicide, etc. ) ; Adhhuta ( meeting with 
Vidyadhara and getting the magic ring from him ; the 
story of Avimaraka’s birth ; etc.) ; Bhaydnaka ( various 
trials through which Avimaraka passes before his entry 
into the Kanyapura ) ; etc. There are a number of beautiful 
similes in this play to be met with at many places. 
Special mention may be made of II. 12; II I. 4; IV. 11. 
II. 13 is an Utpreksd describing the various-natured 
world, which has changed its dress as it were at the 
approach of night : 


1 PtobliffiSy p. 113 ; Tfttke, MSt 5, p. 16 5 » tak es the Avi to be & PTdkdTCt^uZf 
as the plot according to him, is imaginary ( ). We think the poet has 

drAwn on the popular folklore. Taking the plot to be the poet’s creation, however, 
the Avi does not answer many of the requirements of a Prakarana as stated 
above. Of. the definition of a Prakarafia given in this chapter later on under 
''Carudatta (d) Type of Drazoa.” 2 Of. BMvaprdkaAana, GOS, No. 46, p. 242 lines 
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This is how darkness is described ( III. 4) ; 

fiiRr?fJra *n>k«r: 

wrrfti ^ 

“ The poetic merit of ojas," observes Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri, “ is here [i.e.in the Avi ] embedded with that 
of mddhurya and prasdda at suitable places.'” There are 
a number of Arthdntaranydsas and other figures in prose 
as well as in verse ; a mere glance at the list of subhd^itas 
appended towards the end, will reveal many fine 
illustrations from the Avi as well as other dramas in 
our group. Hence references to those passages are 
deemed unnecessary. 

Critical Remarks. The first act of this play 
reminds one of the similar domestic scene in the Pratijnd 
(Act II). The queen’s natural feelings are skilfully 
brought out. The third act consists of a lengthy 
monologue which supplies us with a realistic description 
of the city at night. This is probably the only play in 
this group where there are so many verses devo.ted to the 
descriptions of nature. We get much information about 
the court-life, the duties of the king (I. 12 ) and the 
heavy responsibilities of the ministers (I. 5 ). The 
description of the different parts of the palace and the 
strictly guarded Kanyapura are found to conform strictly 
to the rules laid down in that respect by Kautilya. The 
laying out of the city as also of the market-place, 
residences, etc. in different quarters, the gaming-house, 
the city-guards and the palace-guards etc. tell us much 
about the life of those days. We shall deal with the 
sociological conditions of the period at some length 
later on, and the above points will be fully considered 
there. It is shown that there are many similarities and 
parallelisms between this play and the Romeo and Juliet^ 
Kirata, however, states that the minister Kaunjayana in 
the Avi reminds him of Polonius from the Hamlet.* 


1 Avi, preface, p. 1. 2 VJV, 1917, pp. 161-168. 3 Marathi trans., Intr., 

p. 176. 
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Prof. Devdhar charges the poet with having stooped “ to 
write of the importunate longings of the flesh that drive 
young people to illicit ways ” in the Avi' It is to be 
noted in this connection that the nurse and Nalinika 
enter the residence of AvimSraka, only after they are 
convinced by the divine voice that Avimaraka is not 
in reality what he outwardly appeared to be ( II. 5 ). 
The king and his ministers are also shown to be in doubt 
as to how a number of noble qualities could be found 
in a mere out-caste youth. Kurahgl is depicted as a 
god-fearing maiden, acting according to the moral rules 
of conduct of those days. She is afraid of her character 
and good name being spoiled (p. 40 f i). The 

maids, however, tell her of the divine voice and then she 
consents. We are further to take into consideration 
that the Gandharva form of marriage was prevalent in those 
days. Still Avimaraka is shown feeling a bit ashamed for 
his conduct in not following the more recognized form of 
marriage in the presence of fire ( 107 ). The love that is 
shown to exist between the couple is not the fleeting 
vagary of the flesh, but constant and everlasting. The 
explanations of Narada and his approval of the 
marriage should leave no shadow of doubt in our mind 
as to the righteousness of the love affair, Narada further 
advises the solemnization of the marriage on a grand 
scale with the fire as the witness. So, we have no 
hesitation in overruling the objections of Prof. Devdhar 
and we declare the Avi as a drama of pure love. The 
secret visit of Avimaraka to the Kanyapura at the dead of 
night is “ preparatory to the Gandharva marriage between 
the lovers and could be construed as imparting the moral 
that even men of heroic type and of sterling character are 
in danger of being lured by the siren temptation of 
cupid, and that one should be well guarded against such 
temptations”.’ The presence of the erotic element which 
is absent in other plays of the group may be justified on 
the ground that the play is the product of the poet’s 
youth, and he was not dealing with grand themes such as 
the epic generally presented. Dr. Raja declares the Avi 
to be decidedly a weak imitation of the Malaii-Mddhava 
in diction, plot and characters.* The fact that 

1 Pla/y» etc.f p. 64. 2 Dr. G. Sastri, Pratma, Intr., p. 86 ; Critical Study, 

p.76. 3 a, p. 263. 
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VatsySyana’s Kdmasutra, which is placed not later than 
the fourth century A. D., definitely refers to the Avi is 
strongly against Dr. Raja’s assertion, as Bhavabhuti, the 
author of the Mdlati Mddhava, is certainly not earlier 
than the seventh century A. D.‘ Internal evidence also 
does not support the view ; it is almost unlikely and 
against the nature of things and the accepted principles of 
human conduct and progress that the later writer should 
always show bad judgment. The relationship between 
the Cdr and the Mrcch is an illustration in point. 

PRATIMA. 

Title. This drama is based on the Rdmdyana^ but 
any one familiar with the epic would not be able to come 
at any particular incident that the name signifies since it 
is wholly invented by the poet. Bharata, who comes from 
the court of his maternal uncle at the urgent call from 
Ayodhya and is resting for a while outside the city, is told 
all the details of the tragic and cruel death of his father 
very skilfully through the erection of the statue-house 
( Pratimd-grha ) in which an image or life-size statue 
( pratimd ) of Dasaratha is placed along with his three 
ancestors. It is said that the statues of only dead kings 
were erected. Bharata thus learns of the sad event without 
being directly told about it, and also comes to know the 
important part played by his mother in that incident. 
The play is called the Pratimd Ndtaka or the Statue 
Drama because of the important part played by the 
statues.’ Prof. Dhruva suggests that Pratimd Da&aratha 
is the original name of the drama and that the Pratimd 
is its mere contraction.® But there is no manuscript 
evidence in support of this view. 

Plot. After reciting the benedictory stanza in which 
the names of the principal dramatis Personce are 
introduced, the stage-manager calls his mistress and asks 
her to sing a song of the autumn. The mistress 


1 Cf . Banerji Sastri, JBOBS, 1923, p. 56-67 ; Chakladar, Social Life in 
Ancient India, p. 33. 2 So, Ganapati Sastri and others. Prof. D e v d h a r 

( Pratimd, Poona, 1930, Intr., p. XI) suggests that the drama may have been named 
Pratimd as Bharata “is represented as the very praiima of Dasaratha *, and very 
similar to Bama so as to create illusions on various occasions in the minds of 
Devakulika, Sumitra, Laksmana, Sita etc. Prof. Chaphekar (Mauj, Marathi 
Weekly, Bombay Divali Number, 1931, p. 18) also sees the same subtle meaning in 
the “ Pratimd,** 9 Pratimd, Ahmedabad, Intr., pp. 12-13 ; also Svapnani Sundart, 
1929, p. 23 No. 41. 
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accordingly sings and the stage-manager passes some 
remarks on the autumn when from behind the curtain 
are heard the words “ Oh Lord ! Oh Lord !”, which the 
stage-manager recognizes as those from the palace 
portress, and the couple then leaves the stage. The 
portress calls the chamberlain and asks him to hurry up 
with the preparations for the coronation of Rama. 
He replies that everything was already arranged, — 
the royal umbrella, the consecration waters, and the sacred 
chair, were ready ; His Holiness Vasistha and the 
ministers and the citizens were all assembled. The 
chamberlain then hastens to the sacred place and the 
portress, after ordering the preceptor and the actors etc. to 
be ready, goes to inform His Majesty that everything had 
been arranged. Then enters Avadatika carrying a valkala 
(bark garment), which she had removed in jest from Arya 
Rev5, the mistress of the concert-room, in order to punish 
her for refusing her request. Sita then appears with her 
maids and learns of AvadStika’s mischief. She asks her 
to return the bark garment. When, however, Avadatika is 
about to go, Sita takes the garment and puts it on for mere 
fun. A maid is sent to bring a mirror. The maid enters 
with it and tells her ladyship of some coronation about 
which the chamberlain was muttering. Another maid 
comes with the good news of Rama’s coronation and 
receives some jewels from Sita for the happy tidings. The 
sound of a drum is heard but suddenly it ceases and all 
get anxious. Then Rama appears on the stage wondering 
why the people were astonished at his calmness in leaving 
the throne at his father’s word. The absence of any 
change in his usual dress is a mystery to all in view of 
Rama’s coronation. Then RSma tells Sita how his 
coronation was cancelled after going through some 
ceremonies, when Manthara whispered something in His 
Majesty’s ear, and lo ! he was no more a king. Then 
Rama asks Sita why she had removed her ornaments and 
put on the bark garments. He is told that she wore 
them out of mere curiosity. He then expresses a desire to 
have one for himself, but Sita prevents him as it was 
ominous in view of the recently cancelled coronation. Then 
the chamberlain brings the news that the king had fainted 
because of the grief at Kaikeyl’s distressing demands. She 
had prevented Rama’s coronation for the sake of getting her 
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son Bharata installed on the throne. RSma, however, 
justifies the conduct of Kaikeyl as being not due to any 
ulterior motive, and asks the chamberlain to stop his 
insinuations against her. Then agitated, much perturbed 
and angry Laksmana makes his entry with bow and 
arrows in hand, intent on ridding the world of womankind. 
He tells Rama that the desire for the kingdom was 
not the cause of his angry outburst ; it was the forest exile 
for fourteen years which had been enjoined upon RSma 
that had unnerved him. Rama then knows that this had 
thrown his father in a swoon and he asks for the bark 
garments, which Sita readily gives. RSma decides to 
go to the forest, and Sita, as the ideal wife is , determined 
to accompany her Lord. Rama tries to dissuade her, but 
Laksmana supports her. Then enters a maid with new 
bark garments, which Rama puts on. Laksmana prays to 
Rama to allow him to share the bark garments and forest 
life with him, and to serve him there. Rama tries 
to prevent him at first, but at Sita’s request consents to 
take Laksmapa with him. The trio with the bark robes 
on sets out for the forest led by Laksmana. Sita removes 
her veil at Rama’s behest so that the citizens assembled 
may freely have a look at her. The chamberlain enters 
with the news of the coming of the broken-hearted king 
to prevent them from entering the forest. They, however, 
avoid him and proceed on their way. ( Act I ). 

The interlude in the form of a conversation between 
a portress and a chamberlain informs us of the sorry 
plight of king Dasaratha and the citizens of Ayodhya 
after the departure of Rama, Laksmana and Sita. The 
king is stated to be in a delirious state, lying in the 
Samudragrha, attended by Kausalya and Sumitra ; he rises 
and falls down, is continuously wailing and gazing in the 
direction by which the trio had left. The main scene opens 
with the king, thus frail in body and mind, attended by the 
two queens. The king is feeling the pangs of separation 
more and more, and always working himself to a climax. 
He can neither control his grief nor can suffer it. He is 
thus out of his senses and cannot recognize the persons 
near him. In reply to his query Kausalya says that Rama 
would soon return to console Da§aratha, but he asks her 
who she was. In his talk with Sumitra also he talks 
incoherently. He has no other subject but the memory 
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of the trio that had left him and the condemnation of 
Kaikeyl and himself. The chamberlain brought the news 
of the return of the minister Sumantra ; but Dasaratha 
in the foolish hope of the return of the exiles, asks 
whether he had come with Rama, and on being told 
in the negative falls down swooning, saying that the 
empty chariot brought back by Sumantra had been, as 
it were, sent by the God of Death to carry himself 
( Da§aratha ). To Sumantra he puts questions bringing 
out the virtues and qualities of his children and rebuking 
himself. Their mere names are as if a solace to Dasaratha. 
He is constantly thinking of Rama, the dutiful son, 
Laksmana, the devoted brother, and Sita, the shadow of 
her Lord. Sumantra tells him that the trio alighted 
from the chariot at Srhgiverapura and stood for a while 
facing AyodhyS, They paid their homage to Dasaratha 
and stood contemplating for long and finally departed to 
the forests without speaking any words. This proves 
too great a disappointment and a serious blow to the 
king and he falls into a deep swoon. He recovers but 
partly from it and leaves a message full of irony and 
sarcasm for Kaikeyl. Then he gets a vision of his 
ancestors who come to console him. With the names of 
Rama, Vaidehi and Laksmana on his lips, Dasaratha 
leaves his mortal coil. His body is covered with a sheet, 
all mourning the death. (Act II). 

The Sudhakara (professional white-washer) who 
enjoys a little nap after completing his work, and the 
soldier who rebukes and beats him, provide us with some 
humour and constitute the interlude to the next act. The 
interlude informs us of the preparations made in the 
statue-house by whitewashing the walls, decorating the 
door- ways with garlands and wreaths, clearing the dove- 
cotes, spreading white sand over the paths, and scattering 
flowers, in view of the intended visit of the queen-mothers 
to the statue-house. Bharata himself opens the main 
scene with his charioteer and a chariot. He says that his 
long stay with his uncle had made him a perfect stranger 
to Ayodhya and that he simply knew of his father’s 
serious illness. Bharata questions the charioteer about 
the state of the king’s health, but the latter, by his evasive 
replies, depicts the dead king, which Bharata understands 
in a different sense. He, however, is much disturbed at 
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getting no definite information, feels restless at what he 
hears, and orders the driver to speed up to A3'odhya. The 
speed of the chariot diverts the attention of Bharata, who 
beautifully describes the picture of the flying trees, the 
flooded river, the steady wheels, etc. On reaching 
the out-skirts of Ayodhya, Bharata pictures to 
himself what he would find at AyodhyS, — his falling 
at the feet of his father, his being soaked in the 
tears of his mothers, his being praised by his servants, 
his being mocked at by Laksmana for a q vi e e r 
dress and accents, — most of which comes true, alas, 
in a different sense ! The charioteer feels much sympathy 
for his master, but he cannot divulge the truth as the 
three evils {viz., his father’s death, his mother’s greed and 
his brother’s exile), would be more than a shock to him. 
Just then, a soldier enters requesting Bharata, under the 
instructions of the preceptor, to wait outside the city till 
the unexpired period of Krttika is complete and the 
influence of RohinI commences. Bharata agrees to it, 
gets down from his chariot and dismisses the charioteer 
for a while. He decides to rest in the temple (which in 
reality was the statue-house ) which he sees in the avenue 
of the trees. The special preparations which he finds in 
the temple such as the anointing of the walls by sandal 
paste, garlands, sand and parched grain, etc., suggest to 
Bharata that it is a day of some temple festivity. But 
the absence of any outward sign, such as the banner or 
weapons of the deity, fails to inform him of the particular 
deity enshrined in the temple. Entering it, he finds four 
stone-statues beautifully executed with expressive features 
proclaiming the skill of the sculptor. Bharata even takes 
the temple to be of four deities and proceeds to bow 
down his head. The priest ( Devakulika ), who enters 
after his meals, finds a person similar in features to the 
statues ( viz. Bharata ) making ready to offer obeisance to 
the statues, and he prevents the latter by stating that the 
images were not idols of any deities but the statues of 
the kings of the Iksvaku family. Bharata is glad at 
learning that and praises his ancestors. Then he asks the 
priest about each of the statues and is told in turn about 
Dillpa, the embodiment of Dharma ; Raghu, the 
embodiment of charity ; and Aja, the embodiment of love. 
The fourth statue Bharata recognizes as that of his 
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father, but is afraid of the worst, feels agonized, and to 
ward off the unpleasant news for a time at least, asks the 
priest to repeat what he had said earlier. He adds 
comments to the names pronounced by the priest, stating 
that Dillpa was the great grandfather of the king ( viz., 
Da§aratha ), Raghu, the grandfather of the king, and Aja, 
the father of his ( viz., Bharata’s ) father. Coming again 
to the last statue he wavers a little, and asks the priest 
whether the statues of living kings also were erected. The 
latter replies in the negative ; truth dawns upon Bharata’s 
mind, his suspense is over, and he bids adieu to 
the priest. But the worst is yet to follow, and the priest 
asks Bharata why he does not inquire about the statue 
of Da^aratha, who parted with life and kingdom for the 
sake of the dowry contract. The information proves a 
veritable shock to Bharata and he falls fainting to the 
ground but recovers again. From the exclamation ‘Arya’ 
from Bharata’s lips the priest takes him to be a scion 
of the Iksvaku family, and coming to know that he was 
the mighty Bharata himself, the priest prepares to go. 
But now Bharata stops him and asks for the rest of the 
news. The priest then tells him of the death of Da§aratha 
and the exile of Rama with Sit5 and Laksmana. The 
latter news makes Bharata swoon doubly, but after 
recovering he demands of the priest full details of the 
whole affair without any reservation. But no sooner does 
the priest begin his story by telling of the installation of 
R5ma on the throne than Bharata anticipates the whole 
course of events and states in the main outlines everything 
including the part played by his mother. He concludes 
by referring to the heaping of abuse which might have 
naturally been showered on him by the subjects. This is 
too much for Bharata and he faints again. At that 
precise moment is announced the entry of the queens led 
by Sumantra. Seeing the young prince lying prostrate, 
Sumantra without recognizing Bharata, asks the queens 
not to enter. The priest after telling Sumantra that the 
stranger is Bharata, makes his exit. Bharata recovers, 
but apparently continues his conversation with the 
priest not knowing of his exit and the entry of the new 
comers. Then Bharata infers about the identity of 
Sumantra from the latter’s good manners. On being told 
by Sumantra to pay respects to KausalyS and Sumitra 
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In response to Bharata's request for advice as to the order 
of bowing to his mothers, Bharata offers his obeisance to 
them and is suitably blessed by them. Sumantra then 
announces Kaikeyl but in righteous indignation Bharata 
rises up and states that she does not deserve to 
stand betwixt his two mothers. To Kaikeyl’s question as 
to what she had done, Bharata sums up all the results of 
Kaikeyl’s evil deeds — infamy to him, bark garments to 
Rama, death to father, incessant tears to the whole of 
Ayodhya, forest life to Laksmana, sorrow to mothers, 
fatigue of travel to Sita, and the severest scorn to her own 
self (III. 17). Kausalya points out to Bharata, the 
prince of formalities and decorum, his inconsistency in 
not honouring his own mother ; but Bharata disowns his 
mother and pronounces a new dictum that “ a mother 
forfeits the mother’s claim by her treachery to husband ” 
(III. 18 <)• Kaikeyl justifies herself on 

the ground of the fulfilment of the dowry contract, but 
Bharata is not satisfied and passes cruel remarks against 
her. To his question as to whether the exile of Rama was 
also stipulated in the contract, Kaikeyl says that she would 
clear her position at the proper place and occasion. 
Bharata, however, subjects his mother to wholesale 
condemnation, accusing her of having wrought the whole 
havoc for personal gain. Sumantra then announces 
that Vasistha, Vamadeva and others had come for 
Bharata’s coronation ; but Bharata pungently remarks that 
her ladyship ( Kaikeyl) deserved the honour of coronation 
and declares his intention of going to Rama, as Ayodhya 
without him ( Rama ) was no Ayodhya, and that real 
Ayodhya was where there was Raghava (III. 24 srpihHn 
h f%5inhwrr I ). (Act III). 

The interlude, wherein two maids of the harem carry 
on a conversation, informs us that Bharata’s noble resolve 
to follow Rama has endeared him to all in Ayodhya and 
made his mother more hated, and that Bharata has 
started for the penance grove of Rama. The main scene 
opens with Bharata and Sumantra in a chariot with a 
charioteer. Bharata is in supreme haste to see his noble 
brother and on reaching the hermitage, they get down 
from the chariot and the charioteer is asked to get away 
to give repose to the horses. Bharata proposes two modes 
of announcing himself to Rama, but Suniantra objects to 
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both as in the first ( s?i; ) his mother is 

vilified, and in the second, Sumantra cannot declare 
Bharata as the stain of the IksvSku race ( ). 

So Bharata declares himself as an ordinary, unkind, 
ungrateful — but devoted — person come to see Rama. 
Hearing the voice, the exiled trio is wonder-struck and 
feels some affinity to the speaker from his voice, and 
Rama sends Laksmana to see who the stranger was. 
Laksmana learns of the identity after being introduced 
by Sumantra. After saluting Laksmana and being 
blessed in return, Bharata expresses his impatience to see 
Rama. Laksmana goes in, announces Bharata to Rama, 
who sends Sita to receive him. Owing to the close 
similarity in the features of the brothers, Sita for a 
moment mistakes Bharata for her Lord. Bharata pays 
respects to her and noting the similarity in the voices of 
the brothers, she blesses him. Then Bharata enters the 
hermitage led by Sita, Sumantra waiting outside. After 
blessing Bharata who salutes him, Rama puts Bharata 
at ease by asking him to embrace, and thus gladdens 
him, Sumantra’s entry at this stage reminds R5ma of 
Dasaratha and he feels pained. Sumantra sorrowfully 
takes his long life as a curse as it were, as it lingers even 
after experiencing great shocks. Rama’s eyes are full 
of tears and he asks Laksmana to bring water to wash 
his face. Bharata goes instead and returns with water. 
Rama sips it and remarks that Laksmana’s right to 
serve him was impeded, to which Sita replies that Bharata 
could as well wait upon Rama. Rama admits the 
right of both, but desires that Laksmana should serve 
him in the forest and Bharata in the city ( by ruling 
the kingdom). Bharata catches the true significance 
of Rama’s words and says that he could carry on Rama’s 
task even by staying in the forest, as the kingdom 
could be protected from there simply by R a m a’s 
name. Rama, however, draws the attention of Bharata to 
the fact that he had come to the forest in pursuance of 
the order of the father, and that veracity was the heritage 
of the Raghu family. Sumantra then asks as to who is to 
be crowned king, and Rama states that Kaikeyi’s desire be 
fulfilled in the matter of coronation. Bharata feels stabbed 
in his heart as it were, and appeals to Rama that they 
both are of the same family and that the mother’s fault. 
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should not be attached to her sons (IV. 21. 

Sita also pleads in Bharata’s favour. Rama 
is visibly affected, feeling sorry that Dasaratha was not 
present to witness the devotion of Bharata ; but he further 
adds that he was quite helpless in the matter as the behest 
of the king must be executed and the good name of the 
family maintained. Bharata then requests to be allowed 
to be by Rama’s side ; but Rama replies that this also 
could not be done as the kingly duties had to be properly 
performed. Bharata agrees to go back on condition that 
Rama would take charge of the kingdom after his return 
from exile. Rama accepts it. Bharata again asks the 
gift of Rama’s sandals, of which he intends to be the 
regent during Rama’s absence. Rama grants this request 
also. After getting the sandals Bharata desires to crown 
them by sprinkling the coronation water upon them and 
Rama asks Sumantra to do as Bharata wished. Bharata 
is immensely pleased and thinks that now he has done 
the right thing and has risen high in the public estimation. 
As the kingdom is not to be neglected even for a single 
day, Rama asks Bharata to leave without any delay 
and the latter is willing to start forthwith. Rama 
requests Sumantra to protect Bharata ; and Bharata and 
Sumantra ascend the chariot in Rama’s presence. Rama, 
Sita, and Laksmana accompany Bharata as far as the 
door of the hermitage. ( Act IV ). 

The fifth act describes the saddest part of the whole 
of the Rdmdyana, viz., the capture of Sita. The scene 
opens with Sita and a female ascetic in the Janasthana. 
Sita is shown to be quite at home in the new atmosphere 
and her new duties, such as sweeping the hermitage, 
worshipping the gods and sprinkling water over the forest 
shrubs and trees.* Then enters RSma steeped in 
sorrowful thoughts. He is pained at the thought of the 
deserted city of Ayodhya and of noble Bharata, who 
alone has to bear the burden of the crown though they 
are four brothers. To divert his attention from these sad 
thoughts, he approaches Sita, whom he finds watering 
the plants, and he feels a pang at the sight of the delicate 
woman unaccustomed to any work doing hard labour. 
Sita finds her Lord troubled with sorrow and asks him 

1 There ought to he a stage direction as to the exit of the TapasI at the entry 
of Kama. 
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the reason. R5ma replies that the approaching irdddha 
ceremony of his father the next day was worrying him, 
and he was anxious as to how to celebrate it suitably. 
Sita suggests that the ceremony may be performed as 
befits the circumstances, — Bharata would celebrate it in a 
right royal fashion, while Rama may perform it with 
fruits and water available in the forest. Rama replies 
that the main reason of his anxiety was how to ensure the 
happiness of his father ; his father would be reminded of 
his forest life by seeing the fruits on the 'kuia grass and 
would shed tears in heaven. Ravana, in the guise of an 
ascetic, then descends on the stage. He declares his 
intention to carry off Sita after deceiving Rama, to avenge 
the murder of Khara. He then approaches the door of 
Rama’s hermitage and announces himself as ‘ a guest ’. 
Rama welcomes the guest, and after saluting him, offers 
him a seat. Rama then asks Sita to bring water to wash 
the feet of the new comer, and Sita returns with water. 
At the command of Rama, Sita goes to wait upon the 
ascetic, but the latter being afraid that his disguise may 
be known at her approach, exclaims, “ Enough of it ! ” 
Rama himself offers to serve the guest, but Ravana says 
that good words are the best reception of a guest, and 
asks Rama to be seated. Then Ravana introduces himself 
as belonging to the KSsyapa gotra and enumerates 
various sciences studied by him, such as the Veda 
with its angas and upangas, the Dharmaidstra of the 
Manavas, Yogaidstra by Mahesvara, Artha&dstra by 
Brhaspati, Nydyaidstra { the science of logic ) by 
Medhatithi, and the &rdddhakalpa ( the ritual of the 
irdddha ) by Pracetas. Rama evinces special predilection 
for the ritual of irdddha and states that he is anxious 
to know how the manes are gratified at the irdddha 
ceremony. Rivana passes a general remark by stating 
that anything given with irc^dhd ( faith ) constitutes a 
irdddha. Rama desires to know about the special offerings, 
and Ravana mentions various offerings among different 
objects, such as darbha amongst grass, sesame amongst the 
herbs, Kaldya among the vegetables, etc., and stops at 
indicating thereby that there was something else in 
addition also. Rama desires to know what that was and 
resolves to perform the ceremony by that object alone, 
and RSvapa after stating that it could be procured by 
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prowess, mentions the object as *raRqii» (golden deer), 
which generally is found in the Himalayas. Ravapa 
further states that the manes are immensely pleased 
by such offerings, and Rama decides to go forthwith 
to hunt one for the iraddha ceremony, and asks 
Sita to prepare to accompany him. RSvana tries to 
prevent him, saying that it was an impossible feat for 
human beings. But Rama replies that if they existed at 
all he would have one at any cost. At that precise 
moment a flash of lightning is seen, and lo ! the golden- 
flanked antelope makes its appearance to Ravana. Rama 
takes the good luck to be due to the merits of his father 
and tells Sita to ask Laksmana to go in pursuit of the 
antelope. On learning that Laksmana had already been 
sent to receive the Kulapati, Rama himself sets out to 
capture the antelope, telling Sita to serve the guest in 
the meanwhile. After the departure of RSma, Ravana 
praises the strength, valour, and speed of his adversary 
and sees the antelope enter the thickest part of the forest. 
Sita feels afraid to stay in the presence of the guest and 
starts to enter the hut, when Ravana resumes his original 
form and commands her to stop. Ravana tells her of 
himself and of his intention to carry her off. Poor and 
helpless, Sita shouts for help from Rama and Laksmana. 
Then Ravana proudly boasts to her of his prowess and 
feats of having vanquished Indra, Kubera, Yama, etc. 
In reply to Sita’s prayers for help from Rama or 
Laksmana, Ravana states that nothing would avail her ; 
and he asks her to look upon him as her Lord. This is 
too much for the chaste lady and she curses him. The 
mere words burn Ravana. He then catches hold 

of Sita and proclaims the challenge to Rama. Jatayu, 
the vulture friend of Da^aratha, hearing of Ravana’s 
challenge rushes in the direction of Ravapa to assault 
him with his terrible beak. Ravana also proceeds against 
the vulture with drawn sword. (Act V ). 

Two old hermits in the penance-grove observe Sita 
being forcibly carried away by RSvana, see that Jatayu 
challenges Ravana, and witness the great aerial fight 
that ensues between the two resulting in the death of 
the vulture. The hermits then proceed to communicate 
the news to R5ma. The main scene opens in AyodhyS, 
where the chamberlain orders Vijay3, the female door- 
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keeper, to inform prince Bharata of the arrival of 
Sumantra from Janasthana after visiting Rama ; and the 
door-keeper accordingly leaves the stage. The chamberlain 
finds Bharata approaching, wearing bark garments and 
having matted hair, eagerly awaiting the news from 
Sumantra. Then enter Bharata and the Pratiharl, and 
Bharata orders the chamberlain to usher Sumantra 
at once, and both the servants make their exit. The 
door-keeper then leads Sumantra, who is again grieving 
at his long life as he has heard one more misfortune in 
the form of the loss of Slta. Bharata asks Sumantra 
whether he had seen devotional Rama, the replica of 
Arundhatl, viz.^ Sita, and the fraternal love incarnate, 
viz., Laksmana. Sumantra tries to circumvent and tells 
him that the trio had left Janasthana. He further tries 
to keep back the news from Bharata, but while telling 
of Rama’s friendship with Sugriva ( who was deposed 
by Valin, the kidnapper of his wife, and who had made 
mountains his residence ) blurts out the truth inadvertently 
( VI. 10 ) — ( Sugriva ) was relieved ‘ by 
Rama who was in an identical predicament.’ Bharata 
asks Sumantra the meaning of “ the identical 
predicament,” and the latter hesitates ; but he had to 
yield when Bharata adjures him by the feet of the dead 
king to tell the truth. When Bharata learns of the 
kidnapping of Sita, he faints. After recovering, the sad 
plight of Rama and the suffering of the separation 
heaped upon the hardships of Rama’s forest life pain 
Bharata. Then Bharata leads Sumantra to the court of 
the queens and orders the door-keeper to announce his 
approach to her ladyship, “ who desires me to be king ” 
(p. 116 *n ut I ). The door-keeper then tells 

Kaikeyi of the return of Sumantra and the desire of 
Bharata to see her, but she is in suspense as to the 
particular connection in which Bharata wishes to reproach 
her. She, however, orders the door-keeper to usher 
Bharata in, and Bharata and Sumantra are ushered in. 
Kaikeyi asks Bharata whether Sumantra had come from 
Rama. But Bharata replies that he had some good 
news for her. Asked whether Kausalya and Sumitra be 
called to hear it, Bharata says that they are not. to hear 
it. Kaikeyi feels something amiss, and the good news 
proves to be the abduction of Sita, by which Bharata 
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says, “ your wishes have been fulfilled ( VI. 13 
wsftw: I ), and the noble Iksvaku family has the misfortune 
to find its daughter-in-law ( Sita ) outraged by having 
Kaikeyl for daughter-in-law.” Kaikeyi then feels that the 
time was now ripe to explain everything and asks Bharata 
whether he knew of Dasaratha’s curse. Bharata knows 
nothing about it, and at Kaikeyi’ s behest Sumantra tells 
the story how Dasaratha killed through mistake the only 
son of a blind sage who cursed him that Dasaratha too 
would die through the grieving for his son. Kaikeyi then 
states that in order for the curse to operate, she had to 
effect the separation of the son ; and Bharata being always 
away, was already separated. With regard to the period 
of exile for fourteen years, Kaikeyi explains that she meant 
to say “ fourteen days ” but through confusion she said 
‘ fourteen years.’ She further tells Bharata that even 
Vasistha, Vamadeva and others knew the whole thing and 
assented to it. Bharata then sees that his mother was 
right and prays her to forgive him. She readily forgives 
him, as “ what mother will not forgive her son for his 
faults ?” ( p. 121 w nruT i )• Then 

Bharata rises to take her leave and declares his 
intention of arousing the whole circle of princes to help 
Rama and with the crossing troops turn both Havana 
and the ocean pale through fear. Some noise is heard 
from within, which proves to be due to the fainting of the 
senior queen after hearing the news. Both mother and 
son start to comfort the noble lady. ( Act VI ). 

The interlude opens in the hermitage after the 
conclusion of the great war resulting in the death of 
Havana. A hermit informs Nandilaka of the order of the 
Kulapati to make ready to receive Rama who was coming 
after having killed Havana and crowned Bibhisana, 
and who was surrounded by the chiefs of bears, demons, 
and monkeys, and accompanied by Sita. Nandilaka is 
afraid lest the demons should eat them, but is comforted 
to learn that the demons were under the control of noble 
Bibhisana. Rama then opens the main scene and speaks 
of the fulfilment of his vow. He is waiting for Sita, who 
has gone inside to pay her homage to the hermit women. 
Sita enters with a hermit woman. They both cast a 
glance at their former residence in Janasthana. The trees 
— the foster-children of Sita — are taller and grown 
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up. They recollect some familiar incidents and visit 
the familiar scenes ; and the memory of the gold- 
flanked deer for the hraddha ceremony frightens 
Sita, who trembles with fear. Rama reassures her, 
and looking round, finds huge clouds of dust in the 
air and hears the sounds of conch-shells, drums and 
the cries of warriors. Laksmana enters and announces 
the approach of eager and devoted B h a r a t a 
with the mothers, accompanied by a large army. 
Bharata, who is full of joy, enters with his mothers. The 
exiled trio pays homage to the mothers and receives 
their blessings. Bharata then embraces his brothers 
and salutes Sita and is blessed by them. He asks RSma 
to shoulder the burden of the kingdom ; and Kaikeyi 
states that it was the long cherished desire of all. Then 
enters Satrughna, who salutes the exiled trio and receives 
blessings from it. He announces the desire of Vasistha 
and Vamadeva and the public to see Rama crowned 
with holy water brought by the sages. Kaikeyi asks 
Rama to go in for his coronation and he makes his exit. 
Many triumphal proclamations are heard from behind 
the curtain. Kaikeyi and Sumitra refer to the priests, 
ministers and servants celebrating Rama’s victory. 
Further proclamations of victory are heard from 
behind the scenes. Rama then enters after his coronation 
with his followers. Looking overhead, he asks his father 
to cast aside his cares and rejoice in the heavens as his 
wishes were fulfilled. Bharata and Satrughna are 
mightily pleased, and Laksmana congratulates Rama 
upon his obtaining the kingdom. The chamberlain 
announces that Bibhisapa, Sugriva, Hanuman, Nila, etc. 
craved for permission to offer their congratulations. Rama 
sends them a message that it was through their assistance 
that fortune smiled on him. Kaikeyi desires to see 
the coronation ceremony again performed in Ayodhya. 
Rama says that she would see it. Then Ravana’s serial 
car Puspaka comes hovering in the sky making the forests 
bright. Rama asks all to get into it and they all proceed 
to Ayodhya that very day. The prayer in the epilogue 
states : May our king be united to glory, and rule the earth 
in the same way as Rama was united to Sita and his 
brothers. (Act VII). 

Deviations. We have purposely given the plot of 
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the Prat at some length in order to enable the readers to 
find for themselves the changes introduced by the poet in 
the story of the epic. ,The valkala incident in the first 
act and the presence of Satrughna at the coronation are 
the poet’s innovations.* The second act brings to 
Dasaratha on his death-bed the vision of his ancestors 
who have come to carry him off to the region of the manes. 
The third act ( in which Bharata is shown as younger 
than Laksmana) dealing with the statue-houses is 
exclusively the creation of our poet, as also the novel 
method of abduction by bringing Rama and Havana 
together and making the golden deer necessary for the 
irdddha ceremony of Dasaratha ; Laksmapa has been 
kept out. Then Sumantra is again made to visit Dandaka 
after Sita’s abduction and the scene between Bharata and 
Kaikeyl after hearing the news, and Kaikeyl’s explanation 
of the curse and her slip in saying ‘ years ’ instead of 
‘ days Bharata’s preparing for an expedition with a large 
army to vanquish Havana, — are the innovations in 
the sixth act. The coronation of Rama in the forest 
where Bharata, his mothers, and the citizens from 
Ayodhya attend, as also Bibhisana, Sugriva, Hanuman, 
etc., and Rama’s assuming the reins of government, 
and the journey of the whole assembly to Ayodhya 
in the Puspaka aeroplane for celebrating the ceremony 
on a grand scale, — are the deviations in the last act. 
There are similar changes in characterization also. 
All the characters in the Prat, though quite human, 
appear on an elevated plane as compared with the 
Rdmayari^a. Thus, e. g., Rama has been shown more 
noble and dignified and more devoted to his father by 
his leaving for the forest without any ill comment, and 
by making him hunt for the golden deer for the sake of 
Srdddha, instead of in obedience to his wife’s wishes, as 
pictured by the Rdmdyana, cf. II. 21. 57-59 ; 22. 12-13 ; 
III. 43. 9-21 ; 24-50. 

n 1?;: i ^ Jt *r: i 

1 Prof. Paranjape proposes to read Satrughna as “ the vanquisher of the 
enemies ” (Pratvmdf Poona, 1927, notes, p. 91) ; but to us the views expressed by 
Prof. Pisharoti (QJMS, 11, p. 364; 12, p. 386) seem to be sound. There is no 
necessity for the poet to follow the epic ; and again Bharata’s speech ( Act III, p. 68, 

1% HwfJnra: I) renders it probable that Satrughna was at Ayodhya while he was 
visiting it after being summoned there after his father’s death. Cf. also Devdhar, 
Pratimdf Poona, 1930, notes, p. 64, 
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*m JW5Ri^ ®?r?wT ^W3»r i 
gw »W?I*TWW»TfwtWrat^: 
wfir ’'ftnfwsosft: aj2t»niwwvnff% i 
n^sfww ^ |%?an 

*R: gwm II^.S^.Ull 

Sita also does not scold Rama, and the scene after Rama’s 
going out for the golden deer between Laksmana and 
Sita, in which Sita appears quite an ordinary woman not 
showing her regal characteristics in expostulating with 
Laksmana, has been eliminated from the drama by 
making Laksmana altogether absent/ Kausalya has no 
anger or jealousy for Kaikeyi and Bharata which we 
witness in the Rdmdyana.^ Kaikeyi is also shown nobler, 
her sending Rama into exile being shown to be due to her 
acting in obedience to the curse pronounced on Dasaratha ; 
though her explanation as to her slip in stating the 
period is not satisfactory as the text stands ; it proclaims 
the attempt of the poet to present Kaikeyi in a favourable 
light. Sumantra is quite a different person from the 
bitter, caustic-tongued Sumantra of the Rdmdyana.'' 

Type of drama. The Prat is a full-fledged Ndtaka, 
based on renowned plot, having a dhiroddtta hero. The 


gnnwifinnw.< 

II^VH 


1 Edmdyana II. 30. d, 8 ; 

rw stM 

^ g i 

»>t rw «cigf^sRi iicii 

also, Edmdyana, III, 45. 5-8 ; 21-27 ; 36-38. 2 Cf. Edmdyatpa, II. 75. 11, 12, 16 ; 

ri ^ tm I 

tPJJIHSRI (It til 

JtWM 5^ 

^ goi iittii 

ti'si ^*iiiit^it 

S Cf. Bdma/yatta, II. 86. For the difference in ihe characterization between 
the Prat and the BSmayatfa, cf. Bhrava, Pratma, Ahd., Intr., pp. 8-11 ( 
is4lWI ) t and V. Bamayya, QJMS, 17, pp. 136-141. 
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secondary incident {Pataka) of Bharata Kathd is skilfully 
woven into the main plot. It is mainly because the drama 
receives its name from the statue-scene and also 
because of the importance of Bharata in the main story 
that the statue-scene is introduced which helps Bharata 
to proceed forthwith to the forest without stepping 
into Ayodhya ( which was not Ayodhya in the absence 
of Rama ) ; thus there is no interruption in the main story. 
Hence the statue-scene is in place from psychological 
as well as dramatic point of view ; character and 
passion are beautifully delineated. And it is not correct 
to say that “ its [i. e., of the statue-scene] intrusion into 
the play is dramatically a mistake ” since our interest 
in the main story and the leading characters is not allowed 
to be distracted ; they are always there though in the 
background. 

Sentiments etc. There is some difference of opinion 
as to the principal or the central sentiment in the Prat. 
Dr. Ganapati Sastri states it to be “ the Dharmavira 
mingled with Karunxi rasa — the Dharmavira manifesting 
itself in the enthusiasm displayed by the hero in cherishing 
the single thought of carrying out the dharma, i. e., 
fulfilling the mandates of his royal father”.’ Prof. Dhruva, 
however, gives the prime importance to Karuna rasa^ and 
we think that the main sentiment is the pathetic one ; 
every incident in the play goes to help it in some way or 
the other. The interlude to the third act coming 
immediately after the death of Dasaratha is intended to 
relieve the tragic atmosphere to some extent by supplying 
us with humour. 

There are a number of instances of various figures 
of speech in this, the largest, and one of the best 
productions of Bhasa. We content ourselves with citing 
here a few notable examples of some figures. It is 
remarkable that Rama is always compared with the moon 
in this play.‘ The valkala incident provides with 
T adgui^lathkara (p. 12 i) and Sasandeha 

alamkdra (1.9): 

1 Johnston, 1-4,62, p. 99. 2 Prat.^ Intr., pp. 2-3. 5 Pratimd, Ahm., 

Intr., pp. 6-7. 4 Cf. Devdbar, Pratima, Poona, 1930, notes, p, 61. 
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Laksmapa’s mistaking Bharata for R5ma on account of 
the similarities of their forms ( IV. 8 ) is another fine 
instance of Sasandeha. 1.8 is a beautiful illustration of 
Anutnandlamkara : 

Ai> ^ 

tjmfit ni% 

wnnfst ^ unm u 

Bharata’s anticipations on reaching Ayodhya supply us 
with Svahhdvokti : 

Rrs %: «nfql; mu (agwnf^; i 

wi Rgg q um vnur: *TmgftmkR: ii 

«w wjnRiif^ ^«n I 

«niqnn ^ Tm: s?hs«i^ i 

«nsft wm ft ST fd ?pn3t 

is Parydyokta, and the description of the world as seen 
from a running chariot ( III. 2 ), reminding one of a 
similar verse in the VikramorvaSiya (I. 5 ; cf. also 
^dkuntala, 1. 9) is an Utprehsd. Da^aratha’s condition 
at the separation of Rama ( II. 1 ) is also a beautiful 
Utpreksd : 

«wfts» ^ a q ms m agTp T; 

The devoted wife following her Lord through thick 
and thin is effectively described in the following 
Arthdntaranydsa ( I. 25 ) : 

fgswft TOTt T[T5^sft nm 
quft "a asTi^ snft sjft wn ^ i 
waft a aiart si^»ir 
«ni5 arg vft «ftsnm ft ar^: u 

The different aspects of the valkalas as required in different 
circumstances are cleverly expressed in I. 28, an instance 
of Mdldparamparita Rupaka : 

aaiTfqfwaasi ftaafti^sa; i 
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Bharata’s comparing himself to a thirsty traveller going to 
an empty river is a beautiful Upama ( III. 10) : 

wmr ^ i 

Sita’s penance of watering plants ( V. 3 ) comparable with 
a similar verse in the ^dkuntala (1.16) illustrates Upama, 
Arthdntaranydsa and Sahokti : 

« ^ «W5?r I 

TO «R 

ii 

Vi§vanatha in his Sdhityadarpana ( p. 44, Kane’s edition ) 
has given a verse similar to Prat, II. 12, as an instance of 
Aprastutapraiarhsd. The verse there reads : 

wg ust mm: i 

it u 

A reference to the suhhdsitas given in an appendix 
will also exemplify many Arthdntaranydsas, Dr^tdntas, 
Upamds, Rupakas, Aprastutapraiarhsds, etc., from all 
the plays of the group. 

Critical remarks. The Prat is an important work 
of Bhasa in that it has converted many a pro-BhSsa 
scholar into an antagonist. Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti 
who was a believer in the Bhasa theory began to doubt 
its authenticity on coming across the peculiar genealogy 
of the Raghu family given in the Prat, which he took to 
be due to Kalidasa’s influence.’ He found further 
support in the various &dstras mentioned by Ravapa ; 
and later on in the Pratimd Grhas ( statue-houses ) also, 
which he takes to be due to the Southern custom.” Now, 
with regard to the genealogy, we have already shown that 
Bhasa need not necessarily be indebted to Kalidasa for 
that. The same genealogy is found in the Harivam&a, 
the Brahmapurdna and the Padmapurdiju.* Medhatithi’s 
Nydyahdstra has been shown to be a book on logic and 
not the commentary on Manusmfti ; and the custom of 
erecting statue-houses obtained in the North also. The 
discovery of human heads and statues among the 
Mohenjo-Daro excavations proves the custom of erecting 

1 QJMS, 18, pp. 603-804. 2 QJM8, 14, p. 47 ; BSOS, 3, p. 108 nS. 

5 Gf. Paranjape, Pratma, Intr., pp. XXXY-XXXVI. 
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statues of men, as distinct from images, to be one of 
hoary antiquity.* In the Prat, as in the Rdmdyaij-a, the 
whitewash, the flowers and other preparations in 
connection with the statue-houses do not countenance 
the southern origin and a late date for the Prat. We 
have discussed these points at length earlier in this book. 
Prof. Pangu objects to some of the innovations by Bhasa 
as not being skilfully executed and as being contrary to 
life.’ The irdddha episode has been given as an instance. 
As compared to the Rdmdyana contrivance to make 
Rama leave Sita in the Asrama, Bhasa’s picture is 
certainly superior as it brings the two adversaries face 
to face, and presents Rama as going out for the purpose 
of securing the choicest offering to his father at the 
irdddha ceremony, emphasizing Rama’s devotion to his 
father. With regard to characterization we have shown 
that there is a substantial attempt by the poet at 
elevating the characters. Prof. Pisharoti is quite right in 
bringing out the noble traits in Bharata’s character and 
pronouncing them to be quite in keeping with the Indian 
mentality.* 

Making a survey of the Prat, act by act, we are 
wonder-struck by the artistic development of the plot by 
skilfully presenting the familiar incidents in a different 
light, and by the talent of the poet in bringing various 
dramatic incidents and ironies, and in raising the passions 
to high tensions and then giving them a new turn. In 
the first act is brought out the irony of situation created 
by the valkalas, which, put on by Sita for mere fun, 
prove to be the dress for herself and for Rama and 
Laksmana for a long time to come. The incident 
enhances the tragic pathos in its cumulative effect. The 
fruits of Kaikeyl’s part in the affair, viz., the king’s 
swooning and his sanctioning Bharata’s coronation and 
Rama’s exile, are gradually introduced, greatly enhancing 
the dramatic effect. Rama’s justification of his mother’s 
conduct tones down the passion in some measure, but 
the entry of angry Laksmana with his retort to the elders 
reminding one of Bhima in the Vent, again raises the 
tension to a high pitch. It is calmed down again by the 
natural composure with which the trio accepts the tragic 

1 Mohenjo-Daro aM the Indue Civilization^ pp. 44, 866-360. 
t ChUramayajagat, Poona 1927, p. 475. S QJMSt 13, p. 606. 
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situation. The second act “ depicts in truly dramatic 
style the passing away of Dasaratha ” and supplies, 
according to Prof. Pisharoti, “ the only purely tragic 
picture in the whole range of Sanskrit dramatic 
literature.”* Here again, as already noted in the 
Dgh and Bdl, the incidents are described as reaching 
a climax a number of times, each being followed by 
some relieving feature. In this act, each stage resulting 
in the swooning of the king, who is shown as temporarily 
reviving twice, prepares us for the final catastrophe 
ending in the king’s death. The king’s utterances in 
this scene enhance its tragic effect. The silent message 
of the trio brought in by Sumantra, viz. (II. 17) : 

^ nmtii 

is the most expressive one, rarely equalled in dramatic 
literature. It shows that verbal expression is insufficient 
to adequately describe the feelings : they can be 
experienced only by the heart, — they are only 
Dasaratha’s condition at the separation of his sons and 
daughter-in-law stands comparison with the heart-broken 
king Lear shocked by the scornful and contemptuous 
treatment of his selfish and cruel daughters. 

Immediately after depicting the tragic death of 
Da§aratha, is introduced a humorous scene between a 
warrior and Sudhakara ( the whitewasher ), which may 
be compared with the entry of the porter and his 
subsequent speeches with Macduff in the Macbeth ( Act 
II, Scene 1 ) following the murder of Duncan. The 
third act is the pivot of the whole drama from the point 
of dramatic technique. The picture, the charioteer 
draws of Dasaratha’s condition is a masterpiece 
(HI, 1). 

















1 la, pp. 62-63. 




Bharata’s mental anguish is also beautifully described. 
The news of DaSaratha’s death is very cleverly and 
dramatically conveyed to Bharata through the contrivance 
of the statue-house, and the temple priest bluntly tells 
him of Rama’s exile and Kaikeyi’s part in the whole 
affair. A reference to the plot of the Prat given above 
will clear everything in this respect, bearing ample 
testimony to the skill and wonderful knowledge of human 
psychology displayed by our poet. The queen-mothers 
are introduced at the opportune moment and Bharata’^ 
resolve to disown his mother and to follow RSma in the 
forest is gradually made known. Bharata’s scorn and 
the harsh treatment meted out by him to bis mother 
( Act III, pp. 69-73; Act VI, pp. 117-118) remind one 
of the similar treatment of Gertrude at the hands of 
Hamlet ( Act III, scene 4). The meeting of the brothers 
brings out the best traits in the character of Bharata. 
There is not much of action in this act ; there are no 
stirring incidents, no dramatic contrivances, — the whole 
atmosphere is subdued. The main concern of the poet 
in the fourth act is character-delineation and he has 
successfully achieved it by means of character and 
passion contrast. This act is important from another 
point in that the genealogy of the Raghus mentioned 
in this act, as already stated, sowed the first seeds of 
suspicion in the mind of Prof. Pisharoti. The 
characterization again is at the root of the changes 
introduced in the next act, which presents the blind lover 
( viz., Rama ) of the Rdmdyana as the ideal son, motivated 
by the desire to offer a rare oblation at the irdddha by 
hunting the golden deer. Ravana appears as an authority 
on the ancient sciences and in bringing the two rivals 
together, the poet has shown great dramatic talent. Both 
are shown on a higher plane of character than their 
Rdmdyapa counterparts. The events leading to the final 
catastrophe are skilfully marshalled and there is much of 
action and movement in this act. The novel way of 
acquainting Bharata with Sita’s abduction is finely effected 
and again the noble aspects of Bharata’s character are 
effectively delineated. With righteous indignation he 
confronts his mother, but like a dutiful son he accepts her 
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explanation though it does not satisfy him. The poet 
has tried to absolve Kaikeyl but her motives fail to 
exonerate her from the guilt. There is not much of action 
in this act. The final act brings together the whole 
Raghu family after Rama’s vanquishing RSvana, which 
is briefly referred to, for RSma’s coronation in the penance- 
grove. For this departure from the epic in effecting the 
coronation in the Tapovana, there does not appear to be 
any propriety or special reason unless it be to show 
Kaikeyl’s delight in Rama’s coronation and her desire to 
see it gone over again at Ayodhya. There is a substantial 
fall in the poet’s artistic skill : this act appears to be quite 
flat. 

According to Dr. Keith, the Prat, in common with 
the Abh, is a “dreary summary of the Rdtndyana" 
and he further states that “ the author’s resource in 
incident is remarkable by its absence,’’ and that the 
characters are stereotyped and dull.* We have shown 
above the innovations effected by the poet in the 
incidents and characterization of the epic, and they 
counter Dr. Keith’s criticism.' Further, Dr. Winternitz 
says with regard to the Prat and the Abh that 
“ compared with other RSma dramas, for instance 
those of BhavabhOti, these two plays strike us by the 
skill with which the poet has created the dramas full of 
action out of the epic story Prof. Dhruva is certainly 
right in his inference that the Prat was written by the 
poet in haste ;* but we do not think it was specially 
written to celebrate the coronation of his patron king. 
Probably it was intended to be staged on some special 
occasion, and the poet’s obvious hurry to complete the 
book within a definite period is glaringly apparent in the 
last two acts of the play. 

The deserted AyodhyS is beautifully described in 
II. 2: 

'fin 5RT: I 

>i 

1 SD. pp. 101, 104-105. 2 See also V. Bamayya, QJMS, 17, pp. 130-136. 

5 Problems, p. 112. 4 Pratimd, Ahm., Intc., pp. 24-25 ; also Paranjape, Pratimd, 
pp. 80-81 ; 83, 87, 88, 91, 98, 94, 96, 97, 103, 126, 135, 140, 156, etc. clearly show 
that somehow or other the poet could not give final touches to the play. 
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Rama’s sorrow in the forest on the anniversary day is 
pathetic : 

n mtrennf^ ii 

5f WBtftr «T?ft?p3t in similar situations appears in the Dgk 
( p. 69 ), the Abh ( p, 27 ), and the Prat ( p. 30 ). 

We have already referred to the staging of some 
scenes in the Prat while dealing with Bhasa’s stage. 

PRATIJNA YAUGANDHARAYANA. 

Finally, we come to the legendary plays, of which 
two deal with king Udayana Vatsaraja, ‘ the prince Arthur 
of Indian literature Udayana legend is the most 
popular subject in Indian literature equalled only by the 
epics, and references to the legend are found in Buddhist 
and Jain works as also in the technical works such as 
Kautilya’s Arthaidstra, Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya, etc.* So 
much mass of fanciful tales has grown over the historical 
back-ground that it has become well-nigh impossible to 
arrive at the original historical basis for the legend. 
GunSdhya’s Brhatkathd is the original for the later 
Sanskrit works ; but there are to be found many 
discrepancies in the story as told in the different 
descendants of the Brhatkathd^ It has been asserted 
that there is no historical truth behind Udayana’s love for 
Vasavadatta.* The account, as given in the Buddhist and 
Jain works, is much at variance with the Sanskrit version, 
and the legend also seems to have travelled beyond the 
limits of India. The whole problem bristles with 
important and interesting information about ancient 
Indian history and culture, comparative mythology, etc. 
We are proceeding with our investigation of the problem 
of the Udayana legend in all its aspects and shall publish 
the results when complete. 

Title. The Pratijhd is so named on account of the 
vows {Pratijhds : I. 16 ; III. 8-9) the hero of the play, 

1 Of. Sarup, Ftsion, Intt., pp. 41-42; Kauf. Arth. IX. 7, p. 860; 
Mdhabhd^ya, IV. 8. 87 ; Kamasutra, V. 4. 14 ; Brhatkathd $loka Sathgraha, Cantos 
4 and 6 ; Bfhatkathd MaHjarl, II. 1, 2 ; Kathd Sarit Sdgara, III. 1-2. 2 Gune, 

ABJ, 2, pp. 1-21; Sarup, Fiston, Intr., pp. 41-67 ; Lacdte, Essai sur Qunddhya it 
la Brhatkathd, translated into English by Father Tabard, Bangalore, * 1923 ; 
Priyadardikd, Edited by G. K. Nariman and others, Intr., pp, LXII-LXXVI. 
8 Ketkar, Prachin Maharastra, pp. 138-139. 
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YaugandharSyapa undertakes to fulfil in order to 
set free his master along with Vasavadatt5.‘ 

Plot. Udayana Vatsaraja, the descendant of the 
great Pandavas was ruling at KauSambi. He was an expert 
in the art of music, and was fond of capturing wild elephants. 
King Pradyota of Avant!, also known as Mahasena 
owing to his great army, VatsarSja’s formidable neighbour, 
had a daughter, VasavadattS, whom he intended to give 
in marriage to Vatsaraja. But, Vatsaraja, ‘ out of sheer 
self-esteem ’, had not condescended to send any messenger 
for the hand of Vasavadatta. So Pradyota had recourse 
to Machiavellian methods ; he placed a large blue elephant 
in the forests adjoining the borders of his kingdom and 
kept concealed a body of armed soldiers nearby and thus 
proposed the capture of Vatsaraja, as the latter was sure 
to run the risk of going alone to entice such an auspicious 
elephant. Vatsaraja was out of his capital on a hunting 
expedition in the Venuvanaon the frontiers of his kingdom, 
and the elephant was placed at Nagavana, at a distance 
of a couple of leagues from that place. Arrangements 
had been made by Pradyota to inform Vatsaraja of this 
elephant, and YaugandharSyana, the faithful minister of 
Vatsaraja was also anxious to send a warning to his 
master about the trap laid by Pradyota. It is at this 
point that the play begins. 

The stage-manager introduces the names of the 
principal dramatis personce in the benedictory stanza, 
and calls out to his mistress to sing a song. She informs 
him that owing to an evil dream, she is anxious as to 
the safety of her kin, and requests the stage-manager to 
send a messenger to get news about her relatives. The 
stage-manager agrees, and from behind the curtain are 
heard the words addressed by Yaugandharayana to 
Salaka, whom he is about to despatch to warn Vatsaraja 
of the danger, before the king had left for Nagavana. 
The stage-manager and his mistress make their exit, and 
enter Yaugandharayana and Salaka. Yaugandharayana 
tells the latter of the long way and the responsibilities 
and asks the female attendant to hurry with the letter 

1 Qlie shorter title PratijUS may be taken to mean snfew — 

a drama in which tow ( ) plays a prominent part. As for the altemative 

^tle VatsarSijacarita of which a great capital has b^n made in ascribing it to 
Sfidraka^ we have already referred to it. 
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and the seal which the queen-mother was preparing. 
News is brought about the return of H a m s a k a, 
VatsarSja’s body-guard, alone, and Yaugandharayana 
sends away Salaka to wait outside, and anxiously awaits 
the entry of Hamsaka as it spells danger to Vatsaraja. 
In reply to Yaugandharayana’s questions, Hamsaka 
supplies him with detailed particulars of the capture of 
Vatsaraja : how after learning of Pradyota’s trick the 
king threw aside his celebrated lute, Ghosavati, and alone 
faced the soldiers that came out of the thicket nearby ; 
how he fought single-handed with the army for three or 
four hours and fainted owing to sunstroke ; how in his 
swoon he was insulted by being tied down with shrubs 
and how after recovery an alien soldier held the king by 
the hair and attempted to behead him when the soldier 
himself fell down ; how the chief of the enemy forces, 
who also was hurt, after recovering from his swoon, 
prevented his soldiers from molesting the king and at 
once cut off his bonds and treated him respectfully, and 
finally carried him to ^ Ujjayinl. Hamsaka tells 
Yaugandharayapa that ^alankayana, the Commander-in- 
chief of Pradyota, had sent him to inform him ( i. e. 
Yaugandharayana ) of the whole affair, and also that 
king Vatsaraja has asked him ( i. e. Hamsaka ) to go and 
see Yaugandharayana.. Yaugandharayana feels delighted 
at the confidence in him shown by his master. 
Meanwhile some noise is heard and the whole harem 
is in mourning at the news. The female door-keeper 
enters with the message from the queen-mother stating 
that Yaugandharayana also is her son, and that her 
one son (Yaugandharayana) should now go out to 
free the other son. Yaugandharayana is 
much composed and in his enthusiasm pronounces his 
vow : “ If I do not release my master, I am not 
Yaugandharayana.” Then enters his servant with a 
madman’s apparel and informs him of a curious happening 
at the ^anti festival. A Brahmana had appeared there as 
a madman declaring that the royal family was to prosper ; 
then he vanished leaving his clothes. Yaugandharayana 
dons those clothes and finds his outward form transformed. 
So he decides to work for the release of his master in 
that guise. Then comes another message from the queen- 
mother and Yaugandharayana goes to see her. ( Act I ). 
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The interlude informs us of the arrival of many 
messengers at Mahasena’s court from various kings asking 
for the hand of his daughter in marriage, and of Mahasena’s 
indecision in the matter. The main scene opens with 
the entry of Pradyota Mahasena with his retinue, obviously 
worried at the scant courtesy shown to him by Vatsaraja. 
He explains to the chamberlain his reasons for not arriving 
at a definite choice of a bridegroom as he wishes to have 
many qualities in the prospective son-in-law. ( II. 4 ) : 

era: ^ i 

^ a 3^PT: 

aat a ^ a «^qT5aT gaaa; ii 

He then desires to consult the queen in the matter of the 
marriage problem and she enters with her retinue. The 
queen asks him to engage a music teacher for Vasavadatta, 
who had roused in her an interest for music and who was 
then in the concert hall taking her lessons from Uttara. 
Mahasena replies that Vasavadatta’s husband would teach 
her all that ; and this brings from the queen her query 
as to Mahasena’s choice of the bridegroom. Mahasena 
tells her that he has not yet made up his mind and 
appreciates the peculiarly awkward position of the mind of 
the Indian mother at the prospect of her daughter’s 
marriage { II. 7) : 

snsn »?«i: i 

wfSEn *nwf: II 

and says that a number of kings had so far sent their 
envoys. Practical and wise mother that the queen is, 
she replies by saying, “ Give her to such a person as would 
never cause us to rue the day ” (p. 29 giQ 

i) The king then enumerates the various royal suitors 
and asks the queen about her choice. No sooner 
the question is put than enters a chamberlain with the 
words ‘ Vatsaraja ’. Mahasena refuses to believe the news 
of the capture of Vatsaraja, but is overjoyed at being 
convinced of the truth, and exclaims qq wn«.—ajin%T i 
(p. 32). He orders the captive to be treated in a 
right royal fashion. The queen is wonder-struck at 
the excessive delight displayed by Mahasena, and on 
hearing about Vatsaraja from her husband, indicates her 
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preference for the young hero as he possessed all the 
noble qualities required in a bridegroom. After a time 
enters the chamberlain to deliver the celebrated lute 
Ghosavatl as the emblem of victory. The royal couple 
decides to make a present of that lute to V5savadatt5. 
Hearing that Vatsaraja was wounded, MahSsena orders 
immediate medical attendance, respectful treatment, and 
carrying out of all desires expressed or indicated by the 
royal captive. Mahasena further orders Vatsaraja’s 
removal to a more suitable jewel-house. To the queen’s 
question he replies that nothing definite was settled about 
marriage, and that he would make no hurry in the matter. 
The queen then leaves for the inner apartments, and the 
king departs to soothe, humour, and comfort Vatsaraja. 
(Act II). 

The third act is the pivot of the whole drama. It 
informs us of the plans of Yaugandharayana for releasing 
Vatsaraja without war. Yaugandharayana, Vasantaka, 
and Rumanvan stay in UjjayinI in disguise and a deserted 
Fire shrine is their meeting place. Vasantaka’s task is to 
see the king and to carry mutual messages. Many of 
their accomplices also have become residents of UjjayinI 
under different disguises in the employment of Mahasena 
and their plot is to infuriate a female elephant so that 
Udayana’s help might be sought to pacify it, and then he 
was to mount the elephant and ride away to his capital. 
The first part of the act is at once humorous and 
suggestive, beginning with the entry of VidQsaka disguised 
as a mendicant worrying over the loss of his sugar-balls 
indicating his non-meeting with Yaugandharayana.* His 
soliloquy dealing with sugar-balls, old hog’s bladder, the 
red Goddess, and other seemingly humorous things, 
suggests the disappointment of Yaugandharayana also at 
the futility of carrying out the original plot, in view of 
Udayana’s love affair, and his message to VidQsaka to 
that effect. Yaugandharayana then enters in the guise of 
a madman, and VidQsaka’s outward talk concerned with 
sugar-balls, Indra’s elephant, and similar nonsensical 
matter tries to suggest Yaugandharayana of the necessity 
of the modification of their original plan, but the latter 

1 The interpretation of the code language of Vidusaka, Yaugandharayana 
and Rumanvan in disguise, as given above, is in accordance with Dr. T. Ganpati 
Sastri's commentary to the PratijM ( Second edition). 
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apparently does not understand it and consents to 
VidQsaka’s giving out the secret signal to Rumanvan, 
who is disguised as a Buddhist monk. The trio decides 
on a retired place for its confabulations and enters the 
secret chamber in the Fire shrine, where its talk begins 
in the ordinary language. YaugandharSyana states that 
every item in the plot was quite ready : the mahouts 
were won over ; after infuriating the elephant there were 
to be made loud noises and dazzling fires etc. But 
Vasantaka tells them of the ‘ love at first sight ’ sprung 
in the mind of Vatsaraja for Vasavadatta, and the 
consequent transformation of the prison-house into a 
sport-chamber, and Udayana’s consequent unwillingness 
to act his part in the plot. Udayana’s explanatory 
message as to his thinking of the ways and means of 
wreaking vengeance on Pradyota for his humiliating 
treatment fails to satisfy any one of the three, and it is 
patent to them that the king’s words display his love-sick 
condition and also his inability to help them in the 
effective fulfilment of their plot. They, however, can 
do nothing in the matter of Udayana’s release without 
his consent, and finally Yaugandharayana modifies his 
original plan and decides to carry away Vatsaraja along 
with Vasavadatta, and accordingly makes a second vow 
for the release of both. All the three then leave the 
Fire shrine by different doors as it was late and people 
had begun to come in the direction of the shrine. 
(Act III). 

The interlude to the next act presents a humorous 
scene between an intoxicated page, who in reality is a 
spy of Vatsaraja. There are some Bacchic songs, 
which may possibly have been commonly used in drinking 
bouts. The page describes how he has pawned 
Bhadravatl. After hearing of the escape of Vatsaraja 
with Vasavadatta, the page casts away his disguise, 
encourages the Vatsa soldiers by war songs and describes 
the valour of Yaugandharayana, who, however, is taken 
prisoner of war owing to his sword being cut to pieces. 
All is stated to be Kau^ambl except the wall and the 
banner. Then enter two warriors announcing the 
capture of Yaugandharayana and asking the people to 
keep aside. Yaugandharayana is being carried hand- 
cuffed, but he is neither afraid nor down-hearted, and 
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feels victorious now that his task is accomplished. He 
asks the soldiers not to keep away anybody desirous of 
seeing him. He gives no credence to the news of the 
recapture of Vatsaraja. Then Bharatarohaka, Pradyota’s 
minister, enters after ordering the untying of the nooses 
that bound Yaugandharayana. Bharatarohaka taunts 
Yaugandharayapa with having had recourse to deceit, but 
Yaugandharayana replies that he paid him in the same 
coin. Then Bharatarohaka states that it was not proper 
for Vatsaraja to steal away his disciple; but 
Yaugandharayana replies that it was nothing less than a 
marriage between the two. To Bharatarohaka’s remark 
that Vatsaraja’s action when Pradyota freed him from the 
prison was not commendable, Yaugandharayana’s retort 
is that his master could easily have captured 
even Pradyota ; but he magnanimously let him off. 
Bharatarohaka asks Yaugandharayana what his plans 
were about returning to KausambI after thus insulting 
Mahasena. Yaugandharayana laughs at the question, 
stating that in view of the accomplishment of a major 
work of cutting down the whole tree, lopping the branches 
was a very minor affair. Just then a chamberlain enters 
and brings the present of a gold chalice from Mahasena to 
Yaugandharayana, who is at a loss to appreciate the gift, 
as the honour done to a guilty person in reality pains him 
as death. Some noise is heard behind the curtain which 
proves out to be due to the joy expressed by the whole 
harem at the assurance given by Mahasena to his queen, 
who was going to end her life in grief, that the marriage 
was acceptable to him and that he had decided to perform 
the marriage ceremony of the effigies of the lovers. 
Yaugandharayana is thus convinced of the bona fides of 
the gift and accepts it. The usual prayer in the epilogue 
for the prosperity of the cows, the vanquishing of the 
foreign invasion and the ruling of the whole earth by 
Rajasimha terminates the play. (Act IV), 

Deviations, As already stated, no definite source 
for RhSsa’s Udayana legend has been found. In view 
of the time assigned by us to Bhasa, neither the 
Bfhatkathd nor any of the Buddhist and Jain records of 
Udayana could have served as the original for Bhasa. 
Though in their original oral forms, the Buddhist and 
Jain accounts may have conformed to the actual historical 
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incidents, the written records (which are not earlier than 
the third and twelfth century A. D. respectively) contain 
the legend in the most perverted versions. Such, for 
instance, are the stories about the teaching of the science 
of taming elephants through a curtain by a so-called 
leper to a lame maiden. There is a difference of opinion 
among competent scholars as to whether Pradyota was 
the king of AvantI or of Magadha, and whether Pradyota 
and Mahasena were the names of the same person, owing 
to contradictory statements in the various accounts of the 
legend.* It may, however, be mentioned that Bhasa 
alone speaks of the identity of the two. Bhasa differs in 
the genealogy of Udayana, makes Udayana quite 
indifferent in the beginning with regard to his marriage 
with Vasavadatta, and uses a real elephant as a ruse 
instead of the mechanical elephant containing soldiers in 
its body. Minor changes introduced for dramatic effect, 
such as the madman’s apparel, the meeting of the two 
rival ministers, the proposal to celebrate the marriage of 
the pictures of the two lovers, etc., are Bhasa’s own 
creations. We hold that for his Udayana dramas, Bhasa 
employs the floating mass of tradition handed down 
orally in his time. Though the generally accepted dates 
of Udayana, Pradyota, etc. make them contemporaneous 
with Buddha, Dr. S. V. Ketkar places the former a 
couple of centuries before Buddha’s death." In any case, 
Bhasa is not far removed in time from the central figures 
in the Udayana legend, and we may safely conclude that 
he bases his dramas on the oral accounts. 

Type of drama. As already stated. Dr. Winternitz 
mentions the Pratijnd as ‘belonging to the Prakarana type’, 
and Dr. Keith also casts his vote in favour of Prakarana, 
as according to him, the Pratijnd is styled in the 
prologue as a Prakaratia and it resembles in part that form 
of drama.’ But the word Prakarana used in the prologue 
simply means ‘dramatic composition ’ in a generic sense 
( swni I ) ; and further, “ not a single essential 

1 Cf. Prachin Maharastra, pp. 140-142, and the various references given 
therein. 2 Prachin Maharastra, pp. 182, 142-148. It should be noted in this 
connection that all Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Jain traditions unanimously 
proclaim the contemporaneity of Pradyota, Buddha, Bimbisara, and Udayana. 
Even the recently discovered Arya MafijuM Mulahalpa in its Tibetan and Sanskrit 
versions as given in Dr. Jayaswal’s Imperial History of India (Lahore, 1934) confirms 
the tradition. 5 Problems, p. 113 ; SD, p. 102. 
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condition of PrdkarafjM is fulfilled by the Pratijnd."* 
Dr. Ganapati Sastri names the PratijAd as a Ndtikd^ 
taking it to mean mw snfSw”.* Natikd, however, 
is thus defined in the Sdhityadarpana, 
VI. 269-272 : 

«nngrtm «swn?i snf^ sjuwsn ii 
?»wi^ w%tr: i 

^ JUTwn ii 

q^ *nsr?Rft jql*' • 

f^: «f^q; g*i: ii 

Though the drama is named after Yaugandharayana, 
Vatsaraja is the hero, and Vasavadatta the heroine ; 
these two, as also the plot, conform to the requirements 
of a Natikd. But in the Pratijnd the vrtti is not kaiiiki, 
and there are five sandhis ; the Pratijnd is not qfiimrr, 
with a ^«qna T^^ and again the jealousies of 

co-wives, secret meetings, etc. are not to be met with. 

Dr. Banerji Sastri would term the Pratijnd as 
Ihdntfgay which the DaiarUPa ( III. 72-75 ) defines as : 

•qgnl fiw^sRW^ii 


ILLYMUCILILI 
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referred to in the Pratijild. _The Kdvydnuidsana (p. 322) 
allows only one act for an Ihdmfga. Strictly speaking, 
as we have already stated, the names of the different 
types of rUpakas and uparupakas and their definitions are 
post-Bhasa in time. It may be, as suggested by 
Prof. Dhruva, that in Bhasa’s time all the dramatic 
compositions were known by the generic name “ Ndtaka ” 
irrespective of the number of acts, etc.* It has been 
suggested that the Svapna and the Pratijnd constitute 
only one play and belong to the Prakarmia type. 
Assuming the works to be one inseparable whole, it 
cannot be classed under a Prakarana, as the plot is not 
of the poet’s creation being well known in his time.’ 

Sentiments etc. The main sentiment is the heroic 
( Vira ) which Dr. Ganapati Sastri specially mentions as 
Bhedavira and Yuddhavira, interspersed with other 
secondary sentiments.* Thus there are the Adbhuta and 
Raudra rasas in the first act, Hdsya in the third and 
fourth acts. By Yaugandharayana’s supporting the love 
affair of his master there is seen a harmonious blending of 
the Vira and Sfngdra rasas. 

The drama abounds in various figures, and only a 
few striking illustrations are given below : 

A beautiful Arthdntaranydsa pronounces the big 
army of Pradyota lacking in devotion and fixity of 
purpose to be no better than an undevoted wife ( I. 4 ) : 

^ sr 

The idea that the earth, if it be well protected and free 
from any breaches of the varndiramadhamia, protects 
her own master, if the latter be in danger, is finely 
expressed by Aprastutapraiarhsd based on Kdvyalinga 
and Parikara (1.9): 


1 Madhyama, Ahm., 1921, Intr., pp, 21-28; Svapnant Sundarl, 1921, 
Intr., 20. i The definition of a Prahararta requires its plot to be imaginary 
( ) and again there should be no Udatta hero, who should be a Brabmana, 

a minister, etc. Of. the definition of the Prdkaraiyi given elsewhere in this chapter 
under ‘‘ Cdruda^fa, (d) Type of Drama,;” Cf. also Keith, Intr., p. XV. S 
Pratijfldf second option, p. 128. 
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ffljm qfrrqrfa ii 

The two vows pronounced by Yaugandharayana are 
respectively instances of Rupaka (1.16) and Upama 
(IIL8): 

qrgqqwqit flgJffT I 

jft’qqtRt sf TTITR »fl»P5irPW[: II ?. U II 
nTnfWt mn: qw^iaifiiq i 
at a f>?i5ir «n%T n « h 

This fusion of Arthdntaranydsa and 
Aprastutapra&amsd glorifies the dignity and efficacy of 
hard labour, emphatically stating that nothing is 
impossible for an energetic person starting on right lines 
(I. 18): 

iJlWTfTat srnait 

q r ah^ ar: ii 

Contrast with this the achievements of Mahasena 
in vanquishing many kings, which fail to satisfy him as 
he is unable to win over Vatsaraja, — expressed by the 
blending of Kdvyalinga and Parydyokta (II. 3 ) : 

»nT laipffifw sArin 

ggi gaz f ^iSH «iff^ I 

a ^ aw at aamw: 

sroaftt gwwT^ft fwarwfw: n 

The essential qualities in a prospective son-in-law are 
enumerated by resorting to Aprastutapraiamsd (II. 4), 
The oscillating mental condition of mothers at the 
prospect of their daughter’s marriage, swinging between 
shame and sorrow, finds its expression in II. 7, illustrating 
Kdvyalinga and Apra&tutapraiamsd. These two verses 
have been quoted in extenso above, while giving the 
plot of the Pratijnd. Other instances are : — Anumdna 
( II. 1, 9 ; IV. 10, 11 ) ; Sdra (II. 11 ) ; Parydya ( I. 8, 
14 ; II. 14 ; IV. 9, 22 ) ; Kdvyalinga ( I. 15 ; III. 3, 7 ) ; 
Drstdnta (I. 12; IV. 12, 20, 21); Visama (III. 4; 
IV. 6, 23 ). 

Critical Study. The plot of the Pratijnd has been 
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adversely criticized by some writers. We have already 
referred to Bhamaha’s charge and have proved that it 
does not apply to the Pratijnd} Some anti-Bhasaites 
even go to the length of stating that the author of the 
Pratijnd improved on the plot in the light of Bhamaha’s 
criticism, indicating thereby that the Pratijnd is 
subsequent to the seventh century, later than Kalidasa 
in any case, and hence can, under no circumstances, 
be ascribed to the pre-Kalidasan Bhasa.” Now, the fact 
that Kautilya ( 4th century B. C. ) and Asvaghosa ( first 
century A. D. ) are indebted to the Pratijnd, coupled 
with the existence of the Svapna, which all ascribe to 
the author of the Pratijnd, definitely before Bhamaha’s 
date, directly counters all such assumptions.* Dr. Keith 
pronounces the plot construction of the Svapna and the 
Pratijnd as ‘ clumsy ’ and ‘ open to criticism ' but does 
not illustrate the point from the Pratijnd^ Dr. Woolner 
doubts the genuineness of the second act, and Dr. Johnston 
dismisses it as a later interpolation.* But the act betrays 
the same skilful and delicate handling as is associated 
with Bhasa, and is necessary in order to present before 
us the true picture of MahSsena and his plans. Further, 
“ Acts III and IV form a harmonious whole with Act II 
and give a logical development of the course of events 
in continuation of Act II.”° To Dr. Woolner, “ it is not 
quite clear what is supposed to have happened between 
Act II and Act III or between Act II and Act IV”;’ 
but it can safely be assumed that Udayana was 
convalescing under the treatment of Mahasena, and 
Yaugandharayana in disguise had reached Ujjain with 
his assistants, had succeeded in having secret 
communications with his master, and wg^ planning means 
for his escape in the interval between Act II and Act III. 
The infuriation and taming of Nalagirl followed by 
Vatsaraja’s freedom from prison and his engaging in 
music lessons are the intervening events between Acts 
III and IV.* 

The Pratijnd “ is an essentially manly drama,”* 

1 Cf. ante. pp. 72-73. 2 Cf. Kuppuswami Sastri, Aicarya, Intr., pp. 21-22. 
3 Cf. ante pp. 76, 77; the Svapna attested to at least before the 7th century A. D. 
Cf. Thomas, JRAS, 1928, pp. 877-890. 4 SD^ p. 113. 5 Thirteen Trivandrtmi 

Plays, Volume 1, p. 4 ; Johnston, lA, 62, p. 97. % Sarup, Thirteen Trivandrum 

PlayQ, Volume 1, p. 4 note. 7 Op. oit, p. 4. 8 Cf. G. Sastri, Pratijnd, second 

edition, pp. 67-68 ; 102-103. 9 Meorwarth, JASB, 13, p. 267. 
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there being only two female characters. This drama brings 
out the poet’s power of narrating incidents outside the 
action of the drama very vividly and impressively, so as to 
conjure, as it were, a realistic picture before the audience. 
The graphic narration of the capture of VatsarSja in 
the first act is an instance in point. Ibsen, Oscar Wilde, 
John Galsworthy, among the modern play-wrights, are 
found to employ dialogues effectively for this purpose. 
The scene between Yaugandharayana and Salaka in the 
first act reminds one of the scene \n Hamlet 
Scene I ) between Polonius and Renaldo. The domestic 
atmosphere in the second act is pleasantly realistic. The 
first part of the third act is at once humorous and 
suggestive. The humour is at times rendered crude and 
heavy by the suggestion involved and by the inconsistency 
in the meaning of the same words used at different 
places.’ On the whole, however, the scene is full of fun 
and transparently suggestive. The last act opens with a 
humorous scene depicting the toddy shop with Bacchic 
songs. Everywhere there is rapid action. One naturally 
expects to see Vatsaraja and Vasavadatta on the stage 
after hearing so much about them ; but the poet has 
wonderfully kept them off the stage without detriment to 
the interest of the play, thus achieving, as it were, the 
staging of Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
Another speciality of this play is the fact that both the 
rival parties are satisfied. These two features are to be 
met with nowhere else in the dramatic literature. 

The Pratijnd illustrates BhSsa’s trait of investing 
his characters with the quality of knowing what passes in 
another’s mind by a mere glance : ( cf. wt Wfnf « 

Pratijnd, p. 25 ; Ahh, p. 50 )’. Great persons are shown 
to possess quite a distinct and resonant voice, at once 
pronouncing them to be above the ordinary run of human 
beings. Cf. acff ( P- 69 ) etc. 

The expression Rft which is also found 

in the PaAc, p, 108, and Dgh, p. 66 ) is used in reply to 
statements which the speaker takes to be ridiculous, — cf. 
PratijAd, pp. 67, 71. 

1 e. g. means iWtM {PratyAS, eecond edition, p. 68 ), 

(lb. p. 68), oarture (ib. p. 91), conference (ib. p. 73), (ib. p. 78), conference 

time (lb. p. 74) etc. Of. also Hariyappa, QJMS, S3, pp. 238-240. 2 Cf . also PratimS, 
pp. 18-96 ; Avi, p, 1 ; A6A, p. 40 : Supra p. 8. 
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The following is one of the few popular songs in 
eulogy of drink met with in this play alone ; possibly these 
were the remnants of the drinking songs in ancient India 
(IV. 1, 2, pp. 57-58) : 

viw vnrin i 

vnniT gpnff wiq y « 

We shall consider the relationship of BhSsa’s 
Udayana plays with other dramas on the subject by 
different dramatists towards the close of our critical study 
of the Svapna ; we have sufficiently referred to the alleged 
alternative title ‘ Vatsardjacarita ’ by which some 
scribes designate the Pratijnd.' Great capital has been 
made of the popularity of the third act of the Pratijnd, 
known as Mantrdnka, on the Kerala stage and the fact 
is taken as the evidence of the Kerala origin of the group. 
The portion in the printed text corresponds with the 
actors’ versions and fits in well with the other acts of the 
play. So it is clear that the Mantrdnka forms an integral 
part of the Pratijnd and is not a distinct stage version 
prepared by the actors. The popularity of any drama on 
the Kerala stage cannot be taken to postulate its Kerala 
origin. 

svapnavAsavadatta. 

Title, The play receives its name from the vision 
( svapna ) oi Vdsavadattd which king Udayana gets in 
his semi-drowsy state described in the fifth act ( Dream 
scene ). and are the titles of 

one and the same play. They are to be explained 
respectively as 

; and am according to 

Dr. Ganapati Sastri." Prof. Ray, however, prefers to take 
the title to mean ‘ the drama, the subject matter of which 
is the dream and Vasavadatta’ ( mnat ^ ) 

as “ it emphasizes both the incidents referred to in the 
title.’” 

1 To recapitulate : Vatsardjacarita is said to be the composition of Sudraka, 
and on account of the alternative title, the Pratijfld has been ascribed to iiudraka 
(Baja, JOB, 1, p. 248 ; Sankar, AMV, 2, p. 60). But the fact that Abhinavagupta 
styles Ratndvah as Vatsardjacarita ( Dhvan/ydlokalocana, K&vyamala, XXV, p, 162 ) 
goes against this assumption, as also the announcement of the proposed publication 
of the Vatsardjacarita in the Daksina Bharati Series (Kavi, JAHBS, 2, p. 143). 
It is not clear, if the he really the Vatsardjacarita of dfidraka, why there 

is no reference to the name of the author and the work in the prologue. 2 Svapna, 
1924 edition, p. 8. S Svapna, Intr., p. XLVIII. 
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Plot. The Svapna forms a sequel to the events 
described in the Pratijnd. After reaching his kingdom 
along with Vasavadatta, king Udayana began to enjoy 
life and neglected his state affairs which enabled his 
enemies to march against him. One Aruni had invaded 
the Vatsa kingdom and had conquered a portion of it. 
The ever watchful Yaugandharayana saw that political 
alliance with the powerful Magadha king by way of 
marriage was the only effective remedy to set matters 
right and drive out Aruni. But the king was excessively 
attached to Vasavadatta, who also would not have liked 
to get her husband married to another woman ; the 
Magadha king, further, would not have consented to the 
marriage of his sister with a married person*. So 
Yaugandharayana hits upon a plot and takes Vasavadatta 
in his confidence and she agrees solely for the sake of 
the good of her husband. The plan was to send the 
king away to Lavanaka with his retinue on the frontiers 
of his kingdom for hunting, and, in his absence, 
to burn the royal pavilion. Yaugandharayana and 
Vasavadatta were to get away secretly from the pavilion 
and the king was to be told of the death of the two in 
the fire. Yaugandharayana and Vasavadatta then left 
the Vatsa kingdom in the guise of a Brahmin and his 
sister and started for Rajagrha, the capital of the Magadha 
kingdom. The play opens with Vasavadatta and 
Yaugandharayana in disguise nearing the Asrama outside 
Rajagrha. 

When, after the benedictory stanza introducing the 
names of some of the principal dramatis personce, the 
stage-manager is about to make his speech, he is disturbed 
by some noise behind the curtains. Apparently the 
attendants of Princess Padmavati who is on her way 
to the penance-grove, are asking the public to make way. 
After the exit of the stage-manager, enter Yaugandharayana 
and Vasavadatta, dressed as a mendicant and 
his sister respectively. To Yaugandharayana it appears 
quite strange that people are driven away even from 
the holy hermitage. Vasavadatta feels pained at the 
insult, but Yaugandharayana consoles her. The 
chamberlain, however, orders the guard not to drive the 
people away. On enquiries, Yaugandharayana comes 
to know from the chamberlain that Princess Padmavati 
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is to visit the hermitage to honour the queen-mother, 
and she is to stay there for a night. Then Padmavatl 
approaches with her retinue, and VasavadattS at once 
feels a liking for her. PadmSvatl salutes the lady-hermit 
(queen-mother). From Padmavatl’s maid, it is learnt 
that king Pradyota had sent an envoy for the hand of 
the princess for his son. Padmavatl then proclaims her 
desire, through her chamberlain, of fulfilling the wants 
of those asking for boons. The inmates of the hermitage 
being all satisfied, none came forward. Yaugandharayana, 
however, presents himself as a suppliant (arthi) and 
expresses his wish to keep his sister Vasavadatta) 

under the care of the princess for a time, till the former’s 
husband returns. Despite the protest of her chamberlain 
stating the difficulty involved in keeping watch over the 
ward, princess Padmavatl decides to keep her word and 
accepts the guardianship of the Brahmin lady (Vasavadatta 
in disguise) whom Padmavatl and her retinue take to be 
born of a high family. A Brahmin student from Lavanaka 
approaches the hermitage but is taken aback on seeing 
ladies there. The chamberlain assures him and offers him 
refreshments. From the student all there come to know of 
the disastrous fire at Lavanaka and the reported death of 
Yaugandharayana and Vasavadatta therein, of the immense 
grief of the king after his return from hunting, and of the 
minister’s preventing him from ending his life in the fire. 
The ministers, continues the student, then forcibly took 
the king away from Lavanaka as his life was in danger 
owing to his sorrow, lamentations, neglect of his body, etc. 
The king’s extraordinary affection for Vasavadatta appeals 
to all, and in the question of the maid, whether the king 
would again marry, Padmavatl feels expressed her own 
heart. The student then leaves as it was becoming dark 
and Yaugandharayana follows suit, after bidding adieu 
to Padmavatl and his sister. The chamberlain then 
announces it to be time for retiring within, and the 
curtain falls after the princess and Vasavadatta have 
saluted the lady-hermit and received suitable blessings. 
(Act I). 

The interlude to the next act informs us that 
Vasavadatta is well established in the new household and 
that princess Padmavatl is enjoying the game of ball 
with her maids and Vasavadatta. The main scene opens 
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with Padm5vatl exhausted after a strenuous game 
surrounded by her maids and Vasavadatta. Vasavadatta 
jocularly refers to her red hands as being due to rdga 
( red colour or love ). Then by various questions, she 
tries to explore Padmavatl’s mind and learns that the 
latter is not well disposed towards Mahasena’s son and 
has a regard for Udayana owing to his genuine love for 
Vasavadatta. This is a disconcerting news for Vasavadatta, 
and unwittingly she refers to the handsome features of 
Udayana, and explains her knowledge as due to the 
impression of the residents of Ujjain. Padmavati’s 
nurse enters to announce the news of the betrothal of the 
princess to Udayana, This is yet another shock for 
Vasavadatta, who shows her discomfiture by referring to 
Udayana’s indifference and begins to doubt his regard 
for her ; but the subsequent particulars supplied by the 
nurse dispel all misgivings. She tells that Udayana 
had not himself asked for the hand of Padmavatl, but had 
yielded to pressure from Darsaka. Another maid from 
the queen informs Padmavatl that the queen had sent 
for her as the Kautukamangalavidhi ( the ceremony of 
tying the nuptial thread ) was to be celebrated that very 
day. Vasavadatta is again stunned, but has to accompany 
Padmavatl and her maids when they all leave to approach 
the queen. “ The more they hasten ”, says she, “ the 
more is my heart covered as it were with darkness.” 
(Act II). 

The next act opens in the pleasure-garden of 
Padmavatl the 'same day. Vasavadatta is the lonely 
occupant there, who has come to ease her grieved heart 
when all the royal household was engaged in preparations 
for the marriage. The thought that her husband is to 
become another’s is the poisoned arrow in her heart. 
A maid approaches Vasavadatta with flowers, and requests 
her on behalf of the queen to plait the nuptial wreath 
for Padmavati’s wedding as she ( Vasavadatta ) was ‘ of 
a noble family, affectionate, and clever ’. The maid 
relates her impressions of the bridegroom that he is 
Cupid incarnate without his bow and arrows. Then 
Vasavadatta sorrowfully begins her work, employing 
profusely the herbs called avtdhavakarana but excludes 
aapatnhnardana ( oppresser of co-wives) as it was 
unnecessary, she says, since Padmavati’s co-wife was no 
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more. Another maid enters to ask to hasten the wreathing 
as the bridegroom was being conducted to the inner court- 
room. Vasavadatta hands over the finished garland 
and the two maids go away. Vasavadatta also leaves 
the stage full of sorrow to find solace in her bed, 
if perchance she could get sleep and forget her grief. 
(Act III). 

The action of the next act begins a few days after 
the marriage of Udayana and PadmSvatl. The interlude 
opens with the soliloquy of the gluttonous Vidusaka who 
informs of the successful termination of the marriage 
festivities, of the joyous life he is leading at the Magadha 
palace and of the indigestion due to excessive eating and 
consequent sleeplessness. A maid enters to inquire 
whether the royal bridegroom had finished his bath, as 
flowers and ointments were to be brought for him after 
his bath. They both then leave the stage, Vidiisaka to 
attend on the king, but only after telling the maid to bring 
everything but food, as his bowels were playing him false. 
The main scene opens with the entrance of Padmavatl, 
her retinue, and Vasavadatta ( in the guise of Avantika ) 
in the pleasure-garden to witness whether the iephdlikd 
clusters have blossomed. They find the plants and 
creepers in full bloom and after collecting flowers, sit 
down on a stone-slab and engage in some pleasant chat. 
After a time their talk turns to Udayana, and Padmavatl 
artlessly tells Vasavadatta that she was much devoted to 
Udayana and felt wretched in his absence. In course of 
conversation, Padmavatl says she doubts whether 
Vasavadatta had so much regard for her Lord, and 
Vasavadatta cannot but reply that she had much more 
regard. Asked the reason, Vasavadatta refers to her 
elopement for the sake of her husband. The maid then 
asks Padmavatl to request her husband to be taught to 
play on the lute. Padmavatl says she had already spoken 
to him, but, heaving a deep sigh, he had turned away his 
face. She had not repeated her request, and her inference 
from the king’s conduct was that his memory of 
Vasavadatta was still fresh. Vasavadatta feels blessed that 
her husband still cherished her love. 

The king and VidQsaka enter the pleasure-garden, 
the former musing over the happy past and pungently 



feeling the loss of VasavadattSi VidQsaka tries to divert his 
mind from the distressing thoughts by referring to 
Padmavatl and to the flock of cranes flying in the sky. 
The king sees and appreciates the sight, and Padmavati, 
her maids, and Vasavadatta also observe the cranes 
appearing like a white garland of kokanada flowers. The 
ladies, however, see the king and retire under a bowef 
nearby for the sake of Vasavadatta, as she avoided the 
sight of strangers. Vidusaka approaches the stone-slab 
occupied by Padmavatl, and from the plucking and 
gathering of flowers infers that Padmavati must have left 
very recently. They decide to sit down on the stone-seat, 
but the scorching heat is unbearable, and they propose 
to enter the bower ( which is occupied by the ladies). To 
prevent their entry the maid shakes the creeper, which 
lets loose a swarm of bees, rendering impossible the 
further progress of the king and the jester. They retrace 
their steps and again occupy their original seats. 
Vasavadatta’s eyes are full of tears which she explains to 
be due to the pollens of the kMa flowers falling in her 
eyes. VidQsaka asks the king : “ Who is your sweetheart, 
Vasavadatta or Padmavati ? ” The king tries to put him 
off by saying that the question was very awkward, and that 
he ( i. e.y Vidusaka ) was a chatterbox. But Vidusaka forces 
him to reply, stating that he (i. e., the king) need not be 
afraid, as, of the two queens, one was dead and the other 
was away. ( In reality, both the ladies are very near, 
separated only by the bower). The king’s reply is worthy 
of the noble soul that he is : “ No doubt, I have a very 
high regard for Padmavati on account of the sweetness 
of her figure and temper ; but she has not yet won over 
my heart which is still captivated by Vasavadatta ”. On 
hearing this, Vasavadatta feels amply rewarded for her 
trouble. To the maid’s remark that the king is cruel, 
Padmavatl retorts by saying that her Lord is sympathetic 
and kind as he still dotes on Vasavadatta. The king, in 
his turn, coaxes the jester to give out his impressions of 
the two queens, VidQsaka, however, is not to be easily 
fooled thus and praises both, indicating his slight 
preference for Padmlvatl as she serves him with delicacies. 
The king is reminded of . Vasavadatta . and his eyes are 
■full of tears. Vasavadatta is pleased to hear what her 
Lord says. The jester tries to console the king,- but the 
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latter replies that constant recollections freshen his grief 
and tears ease the tension. The jester then leaves to 
bring water for washing the face of his master. 
Vasavadatta and the maids make their exit unseen by the 
king, as his vision was obscured by tears, and Padmavati 
nears her Lord to console him. Vidflsaka enters with 
water and hands it over to Padmavati saying that the 
pollens of kd§a flowers had fallen into his master’s eyes 
and hence they were streaming with tears. Approaching 
the king, Vidusaka whispers the same into his ears and 
in order not to pain the young and newly wedded 
Padmavati by stating the truth, the king gives out the same 
reason for his tears. Vidusaka announces it to be time 
for the visit of the Magadha king and all make their exit. 
(Act IV). 

In the interlude to the next act we are informed that 
Padmavati is suffering from headache and that her bed 
has been prepared in the ‘ Sea-Room ’. The palace maid 
tells Vasantaka ( the jester ) to convey the news to his 
master, and then goes to render medical aid to Padmavati. 
Udayana is again the same despondent and aggrieved 
lover constantly doting on Vasavadatta. On being told 
of Padmavati’s illness he at once starts for the Sea-Room 
to comfort her. Vidusaka mistakes a garland for a serpent 
in the way. They find the Sea-Room without Padmavati, 
and the perfect condition of the bed suggests to the king 
that Padmavati had not occupied the bed ; he awaits her 
arrival on the same bed, and his thoughts again return to 
Vasavadatta. To humour him, Vidusaka begins to tell a 
story but its beginning reminds the king of Ujjayini and 
Vasavadatta. Vidusaka’s next story falls on deaf ears as 
the sweet memories of the past lull the king to sleep. 
Finding his royal friend thus, Vidusaka goes inside to 
bring a cloak. The only companion to the king in the 
lonely room is a flickering lamp. 

At this stage Vasavadatta makes her entrance on the 
stage to approach the Sea-Room to comfort and humour 
Padmavati on being told of her sudden illness. In the 
dim light she takes the person sleeping on the bed to be 
Padmavati and, from the perfect breathing of the sleeping 
person, infers that Padmavati was now all right. In 
prder that her conduct may not be taken to be void of 
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cordiality, Vasavadatta lies down on the same bed and 
embraces its occupant. The king, however, calls out her 
name in sleep, and Vasavadatta at once realizes her 
mistake and is afraid lest her Lord should see her. He again 
speaks in sleep and this convinces her that he was not 
awake. He asks her to speak something, and unknowingly 
she replies to him. Then in his sleep he asks her some 
further questions and she replies to him. Finally, in his 
sleep, the king proffers his hands to ask forgiveness of 
Vasavadatta who thinks of leaving him, lest she be 
recognized. She, however, keeps in position his hand 
that was hanging loose from the bedstead and goes 
away. The touch of her hand slightly revives the king 
who, at once, follows her saying, “ Stop, Vasavadatta 
stop.” But he strikes against a door and becomes perfectly 
wide awake. To Vasantaka, who comes just then, the 
king relates that Vasavadatta was alive, but the latter 
disbelieves him and dismisses it all as being a mere 
dream, an empty nothing. The king tells him all the 
details, as also the fact of his body being still thrilled and 
pulsated by her touch, but all this fails to convince 
VidQsaka, and he asks his master to accompany him to 
the inner qua,drangle. News is brought from the 
chamberlain of king Darsaka that Rumanvan, the 
Commander-in-chief of the Vatsa forces, has come with 
a large and well-equipped army, and the vast army of 
the Magadha king also is ready to help him ; and that 
the king has requested Udayana to make preparations 
for advancing against the rebel Aruni. Udayana then 
leaves to take charge of the attack. ( Act V ). This 
is the famous ” Dream-Scene ” which gives its name to 
the play. 

The interlude to the next act opens after the 
successful termination of the war with Aruni and the 
regaining of the Vatsa kingdom. To the chamberlain 
who announces the entry of the nurse of Vasavadatta 
and Mahasena’s chamberlain to congratulate Udayana 
on his recent gains, the door-keeper tells that Udayana 
is again in sorrow, being reminded of Vasavadatta by 
the recovery of his famous lute, Ghosavatl. The main 
scene presents us with the king and VidQsaka, the former 
piteously mourning VSsavadatta’s loss. The king 
recalls all the blissful memories of the past and addresses 
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the lute in touching tones. The messengers from 
Ujjayini are announced and the king calls Padmavatl. 
The royal couple is anxious as to what the message from 
mighty Mahasena might be, and Padmavatl calls 
Vasavadatta’s people her own. Udayana honours the 
ambassadors from his father-in-law, and Raibhya, the 
messenger, offers him the felicitations of Mahasena on 
his great victory. Udayana is pleased at the paternal 
attitude of MahSsena. The nurse of VSsavadatta tells 
that queen Ahgaravati has inquired if all was well there, 
which again grieves Udayana very much, reminding him 
painfully of his beloved queen and pupil. Both the 
Ujjayini people console him. The nurse, further, uncovers 
the portraits of Udayana and Vasavadatta sent by queen 
Ahgaravati which were used in celebrating the marriage- 
ceremony of both after their elopement. The queen has 
requested Udayana to forget his grief by looking at 
Vasavadatta’s picture. Padmavatl wishes to pay homage 
to Vasavadatta, has a view of the portrait, and finds that 
her new friend Avantika has features remarkably similar 
to Vasavadatta’s. She enquires whether the portrait is 
an exact replica of Vasavadatta, and Udayana replies 
that he considers the picture to be Vasavadatta herself. 
Padmavatl observes that Udayana’s patrait also displays 
wonderful likeness and concludes Vasavadatta’s picture 
to be also similarly executed. Her face shows signs of 
joy and perplexity. The king asks the reason of her 
pensive mood and is told about the Brahmin lady with 
similar features kept as a deposit, and also about her 
avoiding the company of males. Just then enters the 
portress to say that the Brahmin from Ujjayini has come 
to reclaim his deposit. The Brahmin is asked to be 
ushered in, and Padmavatl is sent to bring in Avantika. 
The voice of the Brahmin (Yaugandharayana in disguise), 
who pronounces victory to the king, appears to the latter 
as familiar but not exactly identifiable. After Padmavatl 
and Avantika enter the stage, the king states that the 
deposit should be returned in the presence of witnesses 
and the envoys from Ujjayini would serve as witnesses. 
The nurse of Vasavadatta, however, recognizes her, and 
thereupon the king asks Avantika to go inside to the 
ladies court. Yaugandharayana says that it was not 
proper for a noble scion of the Bharata family to take 
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another lady by force. The king then desires to see 
the striking similarity of form, and orders the veil to be 
drawn. Yaugandharayana then asks for the pardon of 
his master for his treason in concealing the queen. 
Padmavati pays her homage to Vasavadatta. 
Yaugandharayana explains his main object in the whole 
scheme to be “ the saving of KausambI,” and also tells 
that Rumanvan and all knew of this. The king then 
decides to go with Padmavatl to convey the happy tidings 
of the recovery of Vasavadatta to Mahasena and queen 
Ahgaravati. The normal Bharatavdkya concludes the 
play. (Act VI). 

Deviations. As already stated, no precise source 
for the Udayana dramas of Bhasa is known. Being 
considerably earlier than the Brhatkathd, the latter 
cannot serve as the source for Bhasa ; and, further, 
judging from the Sanskrit descendants of the Brhatkathd^ 
there seem to be many differences in the versions of the 
Udayana legend dealt with by both. Prof. Lacote and' 
Dr. Keith pronounce the BrhatkathdUokasarhgraha by 
BudhasvamI to be more faithful to the original but 
it does not deal at length with the incidents contained in 
the Svapna of Bhasa. Judging from the story as 
preserved in the Kathdsaritsdgara, some of the notable 
differences are stated below.’ 

Pradyota is stated to be the name of the Magadha 
king and Padmavatl is his daughter. Vasavadatta in 
disguise is represented as the daughter of 
Yaugandharayana, an old Brahmana and not Parivrajaka, 
and Vasantaka, the jester, also accompanies her and stays 
with her in the Magadha capital as her brother, a squint- 
eyed Brahmapa. The meeting with Padmavatl takes 
place in a park and not in the Tapovana. Through 
Narada’s prediction Udayana is somewhat aware of the 
impending calamity, which is to be only of temporary 
duration. There is no reference to the rebellion of Aruni 
nor to the loss of the Vatsa kingdom. Vatsaraja comes 
over to Rajagrha specifically for the purpose of marrying 
with Padmavatl in response to the invitation from the 
Magadha king, whereas in the Svapna he is represented 


1 Lac6te, QJMS, 11, pp. 287-288 j Keith, ESL, p. 278. 2 Kathamukha 

and Layanaka Lambakas, from the Kathdsaritsdgara. 




as having Come over to Rajagrha on some other missloil. 
The meeting and reunion with Vasavadatta take place 
at LavSnaka after leaving Magadha, while Bhasa effects 
the meeting in the palace of Darsaka. It seems more 
likely that Bhasa's story contains the historical events 
from first-hand knowledge as he is quite near in time to 
Udayana. Subsequent writers show Udayana as a man 
of pleasure, indulging in every sort of enjoyment) but 
Bhasa’s Udayana is an ideal husband. 

Type of Drama. The Svafna is a Ndtaka with a 
well-known plot, the hero being a king and dhlralalita. 
There is a bye-plot (pataka) of the marriage of 
Padmavatl. There are a number of praveiakas in this 
play. 

Sentiments etc. The main sentiments are ^rngdra 
and Karuna. The instances of both — Sambhoga and 
, V ipralamhha ^fngdra are furnished in the hero’s relations 
with reference to Padmavat! and Vasavadatta respectively ; 
but the Spigdra, as will be noted hereafter, is of the 
highest type. Vasavadatta’s predicaments as well as the 
reminiscences of the king are good instances of Karuna^ 
This play being the product of the mature genius of our poet, 
there are found in it various beautiful figures as also a 
iiumber of combinations of them (samsrsti) scattered 
at many places. Some striking figures are noted below, 
and a few instances are given : 

Svabhdvokti. ( b 12, 13; IV. 2; V. 3, 4) ; 

,Arthdntaranydsa (I. 11 ; IV. 6, 10; VI. 7, 14) ; Kdvyalinga 
(I. 5, 7) 9; V. 2,7); Smarana (V. 5); Apahnuti 
.( V. 3 ) ; Anujnd ( V. 9 ) ; Vi§anld ( IV. 6 ) ; Anumdna 
;(I. 12;V. 4). 


Svabhdvokti and 

V irodhdbhdsa i 

?iT ^ am ^ 

Visama and 

i Arthdniaranydsa : 


Xjpamd, VUesokti ; and 

Vibhdvand : 

muff 

faa \ a ?anFafil 
SmardTjia 

garms 
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5^ inmm 1 

Hi g i q yi T 1%: H«.^ll 

Upamd and 

Arthdntaranydsa : 

1^*4 nftpsife 3’!^3i^ I 
3nra: q^^wrnn 

»rn«n%: nt.«ii 

Atiiayohti and Utpreksd ; 

ffT 4i<««lPd?m?PWt «iSrw: <ii%ai: I 
5^ ’Cw* ^ 

I19f4^ W ^*nw W[: <rrf^: 

ll«.^ll 


iwmrei^ fwisf 1 

^iwj nfij 

»mw*wr: iih.mm 


Anumdna : 
gwn% «i«i 

;^i5Tpq%i?ftsn »rt «|t^«f?n»Rnii«.«ii 


Arthdntaranydsa and 

Aprastutapraiamsd : 
wnrr Jtstjwrer «n sft 1 


Critical Study. The Udayana legend has been the 
fountain-head of much literature — Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain, — and the BrhatkathdUokasamgraha, the 
Brhatkathamanjari and the Kathdsaritsdgara are among 
the Sanskrit works that deal in detail with the 
history of the Udayana family as it were. There are 
also a number of Sanskrit dramas on Udayana 
Vatsaraja, the Ratndvali and PriyadarSikd attributed 
to Sri Harsa, the Unmddavdsavadattd of Saktibhadra, 
the Tdpasa Vatsardja pi Anahga Harsa or MaUyraja, 
the V atsardjacarita of Sudraka, being some of them. 

The superiority of Bhasa as a dramatist and a 
moral teacher having a perfect sense of the ‘ values,’ will 
at once be apparent ^when we compare his Udayana 
plays with those of §r! Harsa. The later writer has 
changed the ^ characters of Udayana and his queens. In 
the hands of Sri Harsa, Udayana appears as a sensual man, 
a man of pleasure, a man of patahgavftti^ quite different 
from the constant and devoted husband depicted by 
Bhasa. Vasavadatta is also a jealous and high-minded 
wife with Harsa. With all the virtues and good 
characteristics attributed by Bhasa to the lovers, they 
are quite human. It has been suggested that Udayana 
was in reality a highly lascivious, passionate king, and 
that Bhasa has based his play on historical facts distorted 
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in accordance with political exigencies.* Judging from 
the other works of Bhasa and in view of the date that we 
have assigned to him, we think that Bhasa represents 
the true state of affairs. Reference to Aruni, which is 
not found in any of the descendants of the Brhatkathd 
which professes to tell the history of Udayana, also confirms 
our view that Bhasa has quite a distinct source for his 
story, which, most probably, was the floating tradition in 
his day, he being proximate in time to Udayana. 

No one would now seriously maintain that the 
title of the Svapna published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series is not “ Svapnavasavadatta,” that the 
two are distinct works ; and that there are two Bhasas as 
the authors of those two works. The question has been 
considered at some length earlier in this book.* It is 
certainly more reasonable and rational to assume the 
existence of different recensions of the SvaPna ; but, as 
has recently been observed by Dr. Sukthankar, “ the 
discussion has now unfortunately reached the stage of 
dogmatic controversy and it is extremely unlikely that 
even the most patent proofs adduced to prove the 
authenticity of our Svapnavasavadatta will induce the 
‘ anti-Bhasaites ’ to revise their opinion and to reorient 
their ideas which have now crystallized once for all 

The Svapna has everywhere been acclaimed as ‘ a 
dramatic masterpiece ’, a ‘ profound psychological study.’ 
It is “ the glorious heritage of the whole civilized world 
The Svapna depicts the struggle in the soul of 
Vasavadatta who is a loving, self-sacrificing wife, — the 
Indian ideal of a chaste, devoted wife. Padmavati is a 
fitting co-wife to her and Udayana also a deserving husband. 
Dr. Johnston finds the Svapna to be unique in the whole 
range of Sanskrit drama in that it “ treats the display of a 
single character under the search-light of the theatre as the 
real problem for solution,” and its author is “ the first 
Sanskrit author to whom the exact preservation of 
‘ values ’....is the essential of good drama and good 
writing The last scene in the Svapna, in which 


1 Cf. Ketkar, Prachin Maharastra, pp. 138-189. 2 Supra, pp. 23-24. 
S While reviewing the Ndtakalak^anaratnako^a, edited by M. Dillon, Oxford 
University Press, 1937, in the Oriental Literary Digest, December 1937, p. 1. 4 

Sukthankar, Foreword to Urdhvareshe’s Karate translation, p. 8. ft lA, 62, 
pp. 96-97. 
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Vasavadatta appears on the stage, where her nurse and 
Padmavatl see her but not the king, is said to show 
defective technique, and Dr. Johnston overrules the 
objection as ‘ without substance ’ on the ground of 
Vasavadatta’s conception of proper behaviour, stating 
further that “ the exact nature of the arrangement by which 
she was screened from the king’s view escapes our knowledge 
now Despite the objectors ’ views to the contrary, we 
think that a transverse curtain satisfactorily explains the 
situation ; and there is no positive evidence to support the 
view that transverse curtains were unknown to the Indian 
stage. Dr. Barnett pronounces Udayana to be “ a flabby 
sensualist who has been unfaithful to Vasavadatta in the 
old days and after her supposed death allows himself for 
political reasons to be affianced to another lady for whom 
he cares little or nothing, while he sheds at intervals 
maudlin tears over his first love All this cannot be 
applied to Udayana as depicted by Bhasa. The only 
reference to his being unfaithful may be found in a 
defective reading of the text i ( Act V, 

p. 110). Bhasa is certainly not referring to the lady of 
the harem.* And again, his sorrow for the loss of 
Vasavadatta is quite genuine and touching, and, in fact, is 
one of the main reasons why a flame of love was kindled 
in Padmavatl’s heart, and he certainly cares for 
Padmavatl.' Dr. Barnett’s objections may well be directed 
against Udayana as portrayed in the Brhatkathd versions. 
The Hindu readers will at once realize and appreciate the 
sterling worth of Padmavati’s character, which is rather 
difficult for the Western critics to understand. In fact, 
Bhasa intends to place before the spectators the ideals 


1 Keith, SD, p. 113 ; Woolner and Sarup, Thirteen Trivandrum PlaySf 
Vol. 1, p, 69 nl ; Johnson, lA, 62, p. 96. 2 BSOSt 3, p. 379. 3 Most of the 

texts give the reading as and bring in the mistress of Udayana of that name 

on the strength of the Kathdsaritsdgara { II. 6. 65-66). But this is absolutely 
unsound in view of the characteristics assigned by Bhasa to Udayana in contrast to 
those associated with him by the Brhatkathd and its descendants. Bhasa’s Udayana 
is a noble and true husband sincerely devoted to Vasavadatta and there is no reference 
to his love-affairs in Bhasa’s Udayana dramas. The text at the particular point 
appears to be corrupt ; it may be translated as ‘ ‘ Are you put in mind of the 
decoration that I used to do (formerly) ? ’* 4 Cf. the description of Udayana’s 

sorrow for the loss of Vasavadatta given by the Brahmacarl ( pp. 28-34 ); also his 
love and grief for her (II, 1, 6, 7 ; V. 1, 6 ; pp. 108, 120-121 ; VI. 1, 2, 8 ). ^ 

p. 44. is the reason why Padmavatl was attracted to him. That he cares for 
Padm&vati wil l be evident from p. 68 — 

”1 I also 11. 5, 9 ; p. 94 ; V. 2. 
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of polygamous marriages which were common in those 
days. Taking things as they are, is not Padmavatl’s 
character true to life and fit to be copied by the junior 
consorts ? She accepts the senior queen as her elder 
sister, and to an Indian wife the carrying out of the 
wishes of her Lord cheerfully constitutes the sole 
Dharma, assuming of course the husband to be well 
grounded in moral and religious duties. 

This drama exhibits the poet’s powers of narration 
through dialogues, the student’s graphic description of 
the incidents after Vasavadatta’s reported loss being an 
instance in point. There are two acts in this play without 
a single verse. There is no waste of energy in describing 
events. Everything is clear in a flash. Action is the 
main thing in the Svapna, and the poet has given no 
time for the love to grow between the newly wedded 
couple. There are a number of beautiful scenes in this 
play, but two of them stand quite apart being unparalleled 
in Sanskrit drama. The scene in the Pramada Vana 
under the iephdlika bower minutely portrays the 
sentiments of Udayana, Padmavati and Vasavadatta, the 
king being unaware of the presence of the two ladies, and 
Padmavati being in the dark as to the identity of 
Vasavadatta it brings forth the inner workings of the 
minds of the three in their true light. The whole scene 
is full of dramatic force and tension. It presents us with 
the ideals of polygamy. The struggle in Udayana’s mind 
between his old love for Vasavadatta and his new love 
for Padmavati is beautifully expressed. The scene is 
comparable to the third scene in the fourth act of 
Sheridan’s ‘School for Scandal', which is called the Screen- 
Scene. 

The dream-scene in the fifth act from which the 
drama receives its name and in which the vague belief of 
the king that Vasavadatta is alive is turned into conviction 
by the dream and the touch of her hand is very delicately 
executed. The scene reminds one of a similar one in the 
Winter's Tale ( Act V, Scene 3 ) where Leontes faces the 
statue of Hermione. 

As the drama mainly deals with the feelings of 
Vasavadatta, an ideal woman under cruel circumstances. 


1 Svapna, Act IV, pp. 77“85. 
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reference may also be made to Acts II and III. On the 
occasion of Padmavatl’s marriage when Vasavadatta must 
not weep though she cannot help it, she has no sympathizer 
to share in her sorrow and lessen it ; and again it falls 
to her lot to wreathe the garlands for her co-wife.* None 
but a master artist could draw these scenes with such 
supreme delicacy and skill. These acts are comparatively 
very short and one is tempted to infer that some 
condensation has been made subsequently and that the 
text is not well preserved. The poet has really shown his 
talent, judgment, sense of proportion and knowledge of 
human psychology and of the stage, in separating these 
two scenes into different acts though the later follows the 
earlier one quickly in time. 

The Svapna, as said by Mr. Meerwarth, is 
‘ essentially feminine ’ as compared with the Pratijnd, 
which is ‘ an essentially manly drama As observed 
earlier, Bhasa aims at direct uninterrupted action, not at 
plot construction or characterization. Everything is 
subordinated to action. In the Pratijnd the action is 
external, whereas in the Svapna it is mainly psychological. 
With regard to characterization the poet seems to have 
concentrated his attention on portraying Vasavadatta ; 
the other characters, though well drawn, serve only as a 
sort of background, emphasizing some facet of her 
character. Padmavatl, the lovely, kind and merry maiden, 
serves as a sharp contrast to the sad and suffering 
Vasavadatta of mature years. 

No reference is found except in the Svapna to the 
rebel Aruni who is said to have usurped the Vatsa 
kingdom and was subsequently vanquished by Udayana 
with the aid of the Magadha king. Harsa probably copied 
the name from BhSsa. Nothing is practically known 
about this Aruni, and Mr. Soman hazards a guess as to 
Aruni’s being a forest king or a Persian.' Mr. Deb also 
indicates Persian menace to the Vatsa k i n g d o m.* 
Dr. Bhandarkar, on the other hand, presumes him to have 
been a king of Kosala.' 

The word ‘ vismita ’ in the sense of ‘proud’ appears 

1 Svapna^ pp. 49, 51-68. 2 JA8B, 13, p. 267. 3 Bhasa’s works, Marathi 
translation, Intr., pp. 223-225. 4 JASB, 1933, p. 340. 5 Carm. Lect, 1918, 

p. 62 . 
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in the Svapna { I. 3 ; VI. 4) in common with the PaHc 
( p. 28 ) and the Dv ( p. 12 ). 

Vatsaraja utters the profound truth of the rareness 
of gratitude : 

The following description of the Tapovana reminds 
one of a similar verse in the ^dkuntala : 

^5(nnaJR!Wi 

1^: i 

%it 

'jift fc airata: 

The lute reminds the king of its constant companion, 
the queen, and he breaks out into the following utterance, 
the verse touching a very pathetic note : 

^ g^t: 

« 

The various facts in connection with the sunset are 
enumerated in I. 16 : 

w «XTsrwftft sifa^ n 

This description of the flock of cranes flying in 
the sky is most apt and natural, supplying us with the 
fusion of Upamd, Utpreksd din6. Svahhdvokti : 

axsaraat ^ ^ sxalfiat ^ 

CARUDATTA. 

Title. The hero of the piece is named CSrudatta and 
hence according to the rule that ax^ ^ axx wnaa i a x w ap i 

{Sdhityadarpana,Nl. \A^) X)x& piece is also called the 
Cdrudatta. 
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Plot. The place of action is Ujjain. The play 
begins abruptly without any sort of benedictory stanzas, 
by the speech of the stage-manager who employs Prakrit 
contrary to the well-established practice. The stage- 
manager is tired and hungry due to his morning walk and 
finds preparations made for a right royal dinner at his 
house. To his queries the mistress jestingly replies that 
every thing was ready — in the market. She then tells him 
of her new vrata called Abhirupapati and asks him to- 
invite a poor Brahmana for dinner. He goes out and 
sees Maitreya, the friend of the hero, and invites 
him saying that, in addition to a sumptuous dinner, there 
would be golden daksind ; but Maitreya declines the 
invitation and the stage-manager goes out to find another 
Brahmana. Then Maitreya indulges in a long soliloquy 
which informs us of the former opulent circumstances of 
Carudatta who is now reduced to poverty. Maitreya 
used to dine out in order not to burden his poor friend. 
Now he is on his way to deliver to the hero his jasmine- 
scented garment. Then follow dialogues between Carudatta 
and Maitreya, in which the former dilates on the woes 
of poverty, his changed circumstances and atmosphere and 
his friend tries to soothe and comfort him ; and the hero 
finally says that, being fortunate in having a noble wife - 
and a constant friend, he is certainly not poor. From the 
other side of the stage are introduced the courtesan 
Vasantasena, pursued by Sahara, the brother-in-law of 
the king, and Vita, his attendant. It is night and 
pitch-dark ; the street is deserted, and both the men 
declare their intention of kidnapping her. In her fright she 
calls out to her servants and Sahara ridicules her. She 
gets no response and decides to protect her person 
herself. Vita and Sahara try to terrorize her into 
submission by showing their weapons. In reply to Vita, 
who says that being a courtesan she should treat all alike, 
Vasantasena retorts that she desires connections with 
gentlemen only. The villain unwittingly gives out that the 
back-door of the house of Carudatta, who was the object 
o.f the love of Vasantasena, was nearby. This information 
puts Vasantasena in better spirits. She feels along the wall 
in darkness for the door of the house, gives her pursuers ’ 
the slip, and awaits her chance at the door. At that 
precise moment the hero sends out his maid RadanikS 
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to offer oblations to the mother goddesses at the cross- 
roads, and Maitreya accompanies her with a lamp. No 
sooner do they open the door than the courtesan puts 
out the lamp, effects her entry into the house, and stands 
in a corner in front of the hero. The maid is mistaken 
for VasantasenS. by Sahara, and he and the Vita harass 
her. Maitreya comes to her rescue, and through him 
Sahara demands that Carudatta should deliver 
Vasantasena to him ( Sahara ) or else there would ensue 
a never-ending enmity between them. In the meantime 
Carudatta takes Vasantasena for his maid and asks her 
to carry his garment inside. She accepts the garment 
but stands still, being unaware of the inner apartments 
of the house. Carudatta, owing to his inferiority complex, 
interprets this immediately as an affront by his maid, 
but Maitreya and Radanika enter just then. Maitreya 
delivers the message of Sahara, and Vasantasena comes 
forward and claims protection. Mutual apologies follow 
between the lovers. Stating that she was pursued for 
the sake of her ornaments, Vasantasena deposits them with 
the hero. Despite Maitreya’s protest, Carudatta accepts 
the deposit and entrusts it to the care of Maitreya who 
arranges with Radanika that she should be the custodian 
on sasthi and the next day, and that he would take charge 
of the deposit on astmi. The hero then asks Maitreya 
to escort the courtesan home without any lamp as the 
moon had by then flooded the streets with its light. 
( Act I ). 

The next day her maid asks Vasantasena who was in 
a thoughtful mood the reason thereof. In the course of 
their conversation it comes out that Vasantasena has set 
her heart, contrary to her profession, on a poor Brahmin 
named Carudatta, and that in order to make him easy 
of approach to her without impairing his self-respect, 
she has deposited her ornaments with him. Suddenly 
a shampooer rushes in and asks for protection 
from his creditor, He tells Vasantasena that he was 
born at Pataliputra but had to leave that place through 
his ill-luck, and had to earn his livelihood at Ujjain as 
a shampooer. He served with a rich man, but was at 
present unemployed owing to the changed circumstances 
of his master. Then he took to gambling for his living, 
had lost ten gold coins therein and was being pursued by 
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the master of the gaming house. It transpires that his 
master was none else than the courtesan’s lover, 
Carudatta. She then pays off the dues of the shampooer 
who requests her to keep him in her employment ; 
but she cleverly puts him off, and so he leaves with the 
intention of renouncing the world. 

Some noise is then heard from outside and 
KarnapQraka, a page of Vasantasena, rushes in with the 
story of his valour in saving a monk from the clutches 
of a mad elephant, and says that his mistress had 
missed the sight. The whole crowd, he continues, 
cheered him, but none save a noble person thought of 
rewarding him. The noble man felt for his ornaments, 
but finding none heaved a sigh, and presented his upper 
garment to him in appreciation of his bravery. 
The page did not know the name of the person, but 
says that just then he was passing by the road outside. 
The courtesan and her maid go to the balcony of the 
house to have a glimpse of the benefactor who proves 
to be Carudatta. ( Act II ). 

The next day Carudatta returns home with his 
companion late at night from a concert. The hero 
approvingly speaks of the music and the singer. After 
washing the feet, both enter the house and prepare to sleep. 
Radanika entrusts the casket of ornaments to the care 
of Maitreya. Carudatta is drowsing but Maitreya 
continues his chatter, and finally both fall asleep. A 
short while after, Sajjalaka, a Brahmin thief misled by 
the grand appearance of Carudatta’s mansion, bores a 
hole into one of its outer walls. He realizes that his 
action is immoral, but he has to do it ( in order to obtain 
money for securing the freedom of his lady-love 
Madanika who was the maid of Vasantasena). Entering 
the house, Sajjalaka finds that the occupants are fast 
asleep and that the owner is a poor man. So he thinks 
of retracing his steps when Maitreya, in his sleep, delivers 
the box of ornaments to Sajjalaka, dreaming that he was 
handing them over to Carudatta. Sajjalaka goes off 
with the booty and the morning trumpets are sounded. 
Carudatta’s maid discovers the hole in the wall and 
Maitreya boasts of his prudence in giving the ornaments 
to the hero at the right moment But Carudatta guesses 
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the true state of affairs and is worried at the loss of the 
ornaments and the consequent blot on his character. 
His wife, on knowing of the theft, sacrifices her pearl- 
necklace in order that it may be used as compensation 
for the loss suffered by the courtesan, under the guise of 
a gift to a Brahmin. The hero is deeply touched, feels 
much grieved to accept such help from his wife, but 
seeing that his refusal will pain her a good deal, he 
accepts it and saying that the necklace is not the 
value of the ornaments but of the trust with which 
the courtesan had deposited her valuables, dispatches 
Maitreya to Vasantasena with the pearl-necklace. 
(Act III). 

The next act opens with the love-lorn Vasantasena 
and her maid, the former with a picture-board and 
engaged in painting the figure of Carudatta as he was 
seen on the previous day when the elephant had run 
amok. The maid finds the picture quite life-like and 
compliments her lady’s lover as cupid incarnate. Another 
maid approaches from Vasantasena’s mother with 
ornaments and a message to wear them and proceed in 
the carriage awaiting at the door. On learning that the 
villain Sakara had sent the ornaments and the carriage, 
the courtesan rejects them, and dismisses the maid to 
inform her mother that she would adorn herself when 
going to Carudatta. Sajjalaka, the thief, then makes 
his entry, referring to his vile deed and stating that he 
needed money to buy freedom for his beloved Madanika. 
He calls her aloud and they both engage in conversation, 
Vasantasena overhearing them after finding that it 
related to herself. Sajjalaka places the stolen ornaments 
which both the ladies recognize as belonging to 
Vasantasena. He further tells Madanika of his crime, 
and the ladies are relieved to hear, after knowing it was 
Carudatta’s house which Sajjalaka burgled, that none 
was injured. Sajjalaka suspects some ill motive in 
Madanika, but after knowing the true state of affairs, 
realizes the full import of his guilt and seeks Madanika’s 
counsel. She advises him to approach Vasantasena and 
return the jewellery in the name of Carudatta. She then 
asks him to wait a while and goes to announce him to 
her ladyship. Meanwhile another maid enters and 
informs Vasantasena of the arrival of a Brahmin from 
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Carudatta. He is much wonder-struck at the royal 
mansion of Vasantasena who greets him and pays him 
all respects. Then he delivers the pearl-necklace to 
Vasantasena, saying that Carudatta had lost the 
ornaments pledged by her in gambling and in exchange 
had sent the necklace. She wavers for a moment, but 
accepts it asking Maitreya to inform Carudatta 
accordingly. Maitreya then leaves thinking slightly 
of Vasantasena. Madanika then enters saying that 
a messenger from Carudatta had arrived. The messenger 
is duly received and he gives the ornaments to 
Vasantasena stating that Carudatta returned them as 
his house was unsafe. She asks Sajjalaka ( for it is 
he who has presented himself as Carudatta’s messenger ) 
to give them back to Carudatta, which he declines to do ; 
so Vasantasena says he must have stolen them from 
Carudatta. This greatly unnerves the burglar. Then 
Vasantasena orders a carriage to be made ready and 
calls her maid Madanika. The maid is loaded with 
ornaments from Vasantasena. Hearing that the carriage 
was ready Vasantasena lovingly embraces her maid and 
places her hand in that of jfier burglar lover, asking him 
to marry his beloved, as she was now rendered Arya. After 
the couple had left, Vasantasena calls another maid and 
tells her everything, wondering as if all that was a 
day-dream. The maid replies that an Amrtdnka 
Ndtaka had been staged as it were. Vasantasena 
then prepares to visit Carudatta with the necklace, but 
finds the sky overcast with clouds threatening a 
storm. This makes her impatient and she at once 
proceeds to her lover. The play suddenly ends here 
without any epilogue or anything suggesting its close. 
(Act IV). 

Deviations. As indicated above, while considering 
the sources of the plays no precise source for the Cdr was 
found, and hence we are not in a position to show the 
exact contribution of the poet to the story as he got it. 
The broad outlines of the plot were possibly taken ready 
made by the poet. Sakara with all his eccentricities, 
mannerisms etc. is the special creation of our poet, and 
^Qdraka carried the type to perfection. As regards the 
political bye-plot that is found in the Mrcch ( which will 
be ■ considered in a short note later on), we take it to 
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have been added by the later writer : the revolution is not 
at all necessary for the development of the plot. It is very 
loosely connected with the main story in the Mrcch. The 
first reference to the political episode comes in the second 
act of the Mrcch : ^ 

nan i i 

na8[T^ t (p. 41) and later on Sarvilaka while 
going home with Madanika learns of the incarceration of 
Aryaka by Pslaka ( Act IV, p. 77 ). If these references 
are omitted altogether, the major portion of the 
sixth act, the whole of the seventh act and the 
concluding portion of the tenth act in the Mrcch are 
eliminated, there remains no trace of the political 
episode without any detriment to the development of the 
dramatic action.* It can easily be separated from the 
main story, and credit must be given to the author of 
the Mrcch for skilfully welding the two unconnected 
episodes together so ^as to create the impression of a 
harmonious whole. Sarvilaka is the only weak link 
connecting the main jplot with the bye-plot and it is his 
joining the party of Aryaka that enables him to show his 
gratitude to Vasantasena for her obligations. According 
to Dr. Charpentier, the Palaka-Aryaka story is absolutely 
unnecessary and serves no apparent purpose in the 
drama.” 

Type of drama. The Car belongs to the Prakarana 
type of drama which is thus defined in the Sdhitya- 
darpam ( VI. 224-226 ). 

a[»T I 

hi 11 

The plot has been taken from the popular store or may be 
supposed to have been the poet’s invention ; the characters 
are ordinary people of the world. Love is the principal 
sentiment. The hero is a Brahmin following the 
profession of a Vanik, dhiralalita in nature and fallen on 
bad days. There are two heroines a kulajd and a veiyd. 


1 Cf. Charpentier, JRA8, 1933, pp. 605-607. 2 JRA3, 1923, p. 606. 
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Vita and ^akara are to be met with. The Bhdvaprakd&ana 
enjoins that the kulajd heroine should employ Sanskrit, 
but the VadhQb in the Cdr speaks in Prakrit.* The 
number of acts is required to be from five to ten, but the 
existence of the lesser number ( viz., only 4 ) in the Cdr is 
to be justified on the ground that the Cdr, as we have it, 
is a fragment and that its sequel contained at least three 
more acts.* 

Sentiments etc. Love, of course, is the main 
sentiment, the love-affair between Sajjalaka and Madanika 
serving as an Upakathdnaka ; but other sentiments also 
occasionally occur. Thus, for instance, pathos is furnished 
by the poverty of the hero, the condition of VasantasenS 
at the hands of the villain, and her love-lorn state in 
separation from Carudatta. The scene of house-breaking 
at night is an instance of wonder. But the peculiarity of 
the Cdr lies in its humour which is supplied by Bhasa’s 
masterpiece, ^Sahara. The major part of the praise 
showered on Sildraka for the creation of Sakara now justly 
belongs to Bhasa. “ From farce to tragedy, from satire 
to pathos ”, says Dr. Ryder, “ runs the story, with a 
breath truly Shakespearean ”. As regards humour. 
Dr. Ryder says : “ SQdraka’s humour is the third 

of his vitally distinguishing qualities. This humour 
has an American flavour in its puns and in its 
situations”.' 

The phenomenon of moon-rise flooding the dark 
streets with light showing the rays as streams of milk from 
the heavens is beautifully expressed by the fusion of 
Upamd and Rupaka (I. 29) : 

II 

Similarly the setting of the moon is effectively 
described later on ( III. 3 ) by another Upamd comparing 


1 BhaA)apTa1za^ana, 0(0%, No. 40, pp. 241-242 (especially p, 242 line 10); 
9 k\fao Da4arupa, III. 39-42; Ndtyaidstra, XVIII, 98-106; Ndtyadcvrpana, G08, 
No. 48, pp. 117-120, 176 ; Mankad, Types of Sanskrit Drama, pp. 61-66. 2 Cf. 

Supra pp. 161-164 and the references stated there ; also W oolner and Sarup, Thwteen 
Trivandrum Plays, Vol. I, p. 72» i The Little Clay Cart, H08, Vol, 9, Ihtr.» 
pp. XVIII, XXII. The statements relate to Sudraka but apply to BhSsa. 
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the arch of the moon disappearing in darkness with the 
tusk of a wild elephant out for bath gradually entering the 
waters : 

ftwawi i n It 

Bhasa’s patent simile of the flash of lightning 
in the clouds is seen here associated with the Anumana 
(I. 18) :‘ 

^ 5T ^ 

nwi« ^ H 

The lute is finely compared with a female companion, 
pastime, wife, and co-wife, which supply us with Upatnd, 
Rupaka and AtUayokti ( III. 1 ) ; 

^ fs, rs. _*s._ ,*s. fv , 

Carudatta’s observations on poverty are full of 
profound truth expressed in a number of figures. The 
condition of a rich man fallen on evil days is stated to be 
like a dead man having a body ( I. 3 — Upatnd and 
Virodhdhhdsa) '• 

^ 5:^Twig>i?i 

ga: « sNRi ii 

Similarly, I. 2 is an instance of Parydya, I. 5 of 
Kdvyalinga and Virodhdhhdsa, and 1. 6 of Kdraka 
Dipdka. 

AnUmdndlamkdra, at which Bhasa is a master- 
hand, is found in the description of the condition of 
a man in deep sleep ( III. 13 ), which also illustrates 
Santuccaya 

1 For similar Upamda of. Avi, VI . 20j AbK II* 7 ; Dv< 7, 47. f For 
Animdndt of. Svapna, I. 12 : V 4 ; ( IV, 2A. )» : ^ 
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f^i«T^s^5r sr ^ arwit 

ms ^^Wg'TTO 

tUnhr^ftf^m n ^ «j?jnM sn^j^ 

Some of the notable figures are : Upamd and Utpreksd 
(III. 4) describing the effects of sleep; Upamd and 
Kdvyalinga (1. 17) ; Kdvyalinga and Utpreksd (I. 21 ) ; 
Iksepa (111. 2) ■, Parikara (III. 14, IV. 4); Ullekha 
(111. 11) ArtMntaranydsa (III. 15, IV. 6); Upamd 
(I. 9, 11,26, 27; III. 5, IV. 1, etc,). 

Many of the prose passages given as subhdsitas 
towards the end in an appendix serve as instances of 
Arthdntaranydsa, AprastutapraSamsd, Anyokti, Drstdnta, 
etc. 

Critical Study. In an earlier chapter we have 
considered the relationship between the Cdr and the Mrcch 
and have answered some of the contrary views and 
criticisms on the Cdr. 

The opening scene presents before us a pathetic 
picture of poverty prevailing in Ujjain, which is effectively 
contrasted with the subsequent scene immediately following 
in which Sahara, Vita and Vasantasena figure, depicting 
lewdness and looseness of character. In the whole of the 
first act we have alternating situations. The passion rises 
to a high pitch and is then relieved by a lighter touch. 
Moral character and lewdness, pathos and humour, 
poverty and riches, appear by turns. Similar devices 
have been used by the poet, as already observed, in a 
number of plays of this group. The scented garment 
introduced in this act, like the bark garments in the 
Pratimd, is requisitioned later on for a different purpose. 
In the second act of the Cdr, Karnapura, a page 
of Vasantasena, brings in the same garment, which 
he has received as a gift from Carudatta, and the 
garment serves to enhance the love of Vasantasena for 
Carudatta. 

The second act opens in the courtesan’s apartments, 
where she has a talk about her love with her maid. The 
introduction of the shampooer fans love’s fire kindled in 
the heart of Vasantasena, which receives impetus towards 
the close of the act where the elephant is introduced to 
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emphasize the charitable disposition and generosity of the 
hero. 

In the beginning of the next act, we are confronted 
with a light affair and humorous talk after the hero 
returns from a concert ; the burglar, however, supplies 
seriousness, which is at places relieved by Maitreya. The 
noble traits in the character of the hero and his wedded 
wife are brought out with a few masterly touches. 

The final act paints the heroine portraying her 
lover, and her mother intending her to sell her charms 
for money. It also develops the Madanika-Sajjalaka 
bye-plot, apparently ending with their proposed marriage. 
Maitreya’s entry with the pearl-necklace intensifies 
VasantasenS’s longing for Carudatta and the thunder- 
storm makes her passionate and she proposes to set out 
to meet him, but the play suddenly comes to a close at 
this point.* 

The play is unique in Sanskrit literature inasmuch 
as, contrary to the general trend, the heroine is portrayed 
as making advances to the hero, proclaiming her love to 
her maids, etc. Bhasa thus may be said to be exceptional 
in not following the convention with regard to the love- 
affair between the hero and the heroine, in which the 
maiden has to restrain the course of her love from being 
ventilated ; and it is the hero who generally begins love- 
making. This modern look about Vasantasena is perhaps 
due to the fact that the heroine belongs to the courtesan 
type ; with all that, however, Vasantasena is depicted as 
virtuous, beautiful and steadfast, worthy tq be ranked with 
other heroines of high status such as Sakuntala, Sita, 
Malati, etc. 

As correctly stated by Dr. Johnston, the dialogue in 
the Car, as compared with the Svapna and Pratijnd is 
“ crisper, wittier, more idiomatic, with sharper outlines, the 
conversation of a cultured gosthi refined to a high degree.” 
But we do not contribute to his next statement that it 
deals with the “ exterior facets of life. ...not the hidden 
life behind How smoothly are we acquainted with the 
love at first sight in the mind of Vasantasena and its 
gradual development by delicate touches ! The characters 

1 Cf. also Woolner and Sarup, Thirteen Trivandrum Plays, Vol. I, p. 72. 
2 lA, 62, p, 98. 
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are certainly individuals and not types, and the general 
impression produced on our mind after reading the 
Car shows the working of the same master-hand that 
produced the Svapna and PratijUd ( and the whole cycle 
of the Trivandrum Bhasa plays). 

Dr. Keith denies to the characters in the Mrcch 
( which is but an expanded version of the Car so far as 
the first four acts go ) the appellation of the “ citizens of 
the world ” which was first applied by Dr. Ryder.' To 
Dr. Keith they appear to be “ redolent of Indian thought 
and life The cosmopolitan nature of the Car will be 
apparent if we compare Sahara, Maitreya and Madanika 
for instance, with the characters in the Sdkuntala, Mdlati- 
Mddhava and other Sanskrit dramas. No doubt Bhasa 
could not cast off and entirely divest himself of the Hindu 
thought and life, and a careful observer will certainly find 
pieces echoing typically Indian feelings. That does not 
detract to any extent from the merits of the “ citizens of 
the world”. 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the political 
revolution^ which we find only in the Mrcch. We have 
already indicated that it is very loosely connected with the 
main story. Carudatta and Vasantasena are not directly 
connected with the revolution. The only character that 
figures in, the main plot and the sub-plot is, as previously 
stated, Sarvilaka ( Sajjalaka in the Cdr). Even before 
the discovery of the Cdr there were critics who had drawn 
attention to the extraneous relation of the political episode 
with the plot of the Mrcch.* The revolution is not at all 
necessary for the development of the main story ; the 
swapping of the chariots could have been effected without 
bringing Aryaka, and Carudatta’s innocence could have 
been proved without Sarvilaka’s intercession, by the 
reappearance of Vasantasena. The political intrigue runs 
on parallel lines with the main action and not along with it 
and hence the second half of the Mrcch ( viz., Acts V-X ), 
in the words of Dr. Charpentier, “ is partly spoilt by the 
contamination of two subjects that stood originally in no 
relation whatsoever to each other But to the 


1 UUU Clay Cart, Intr., p. XVI. S SD, p. 189. S Kirato, Bhasa’s 
Marathi translation, Intr., pp. 318~!220 Ryder, Little Clay Cart, Intr., 
p. ]^1I; cl. Paranjape and Raddi Mfcch, Intr., p. 18. 4 «7R.4§, 1923, p. 607. 
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contemporary public when the political revolutions were the 
order of the day, the interweaving was certainly interesting 
as they could appreciate it and it did not mean bad taste 
on the part of ^Qdraka in the eyes of the spectators of 
those days. 

There has been quite an amount of speculation 
among oriental scholars as to the historicity of the 
revolution and the identities of Palaka and Aryaka, the 
chief persons figuring therein. Wilson believed long ago 
that some historical fact lay at the foundation of the 
Palaka-Aryaka story and that Palaka, through his 
sympathy with the Buddhists and contempt for the 
Brahmin laws and customs, had himself caused the 
revolution that robbed him of his kingdom and life.’ 
Dr. Charpentier rightly controverts this view stating that, 
though Palaka may be taken to have some contempt for 
Brahmanas there is no reference in the Mrcch to his 
having embraced Buddhism ; on the contrary, Palaka is 
said to have been killed in a sacrificial enclosure.’ 

Windisch found the influence of the Krsna and 
Kamsa legend in the Palaka-Aryaka story, stating that 
the prediction of Aryaka’s attaining the throne, the 
jealousy of the king and his attempts to destroy him and 
the final overthrow of the tyrant had their counterpart 
in the Kjrsna legend.* The similarity, however, according 
to Dr. Keith, is “ really remote,” and Dr. Charpentier 
states that there is only ” a vague congruity between the 
two stories.’” 

Dr. Konow thinks that the story in the Brhatkathd 
of the abdication of Palaka in favour of Aryaka has been 
drawn upon by Sodraka.* He states that the name Gopala 
has been altered to Go^pala meaning a cowherd, which 
is the profession of Aryaka. But “ the parallel traits 
between the two stories,” says Dr. Charpentier, “ are not 
very striking and if it were not for the name Palaka one 


1 Charpentier, JBAS, 1923, p. 607. 2 Wilson, Hindu Theatre, 

1, p. 1^8n ; L6vi, JA, 1902, 1, 123; Charpentier, JRAS, 1923, pp. 604-606 ; 

Dr. Winternitz also states that the author of the Mjrcch shows more 
sympatl^y towards Buddhists than the author of the Car. Oeschichte der hid, Litt, 
III. p. 205 £f. S JRA8, 1923. p. 605 ; also Mrcch, X. 60. 4 BSOW, 1885, 
p. 439 sq. Eesemblance has been shown between Vasantasena and Yoganidra and 
^tween the exchange of litters and that of children ( cf. Ii4vi, Theatre Tndien), 
5 Keith, SD, p. 180 ; Charpentier, JRAS, 1923, p. 606. 6 ID, P- 
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would scarcely think of bringing them in connection with 
each other.”* 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, however, on the strength of 
the authority of the Puranas and the Kathdsaritsdgara 
states the historical fact to be that Pradyota Mahasena 
of Ujjain was not succeeded by Gopala, but by his 
younger brother Palaka ; and that Aryaka, the son of 
Gopala conspired against his uncle and succeeded in 
usurping the throne.* 

Mr. Deb tries to identify Aryaka with king Udayana 
Vatsaraja himself, taking Aryaka of the Puranas to be a 
variant of Udayana ; and further taking Gopdla Prakrit 
and Gopdla Ddraka in the Mfcch in connection with 
Aryaka to contain a veiled reference to Udayana’s 
“permanent epithet” VatsarSja (“Lord of Calves,” 
literally)^; he finds support for the idea in the simile 
used by Safvilaka comparing Aryaka to Udayana.' Why 
not then take ^arvilaka to be YaugandharSyana ? The 
entire line of arguments seems to be wholly fanciful. 

According to Prof. Dhruva the political revolution 
refers to that which occurred in 187 B. C. in Pataliputra.* 

Dr. Charpentier states that Palaka cannot be 
historically identified and takes the name to be the 
, shortened form of a compound name ending in Pala.' 
We think there is an amount of truth in the incidents 
contained in the Brhatkathd supported as they are by 
the Purdnas and other accounts.* . 

Now BhSsa himself has referred to Palaka and 
Gopalaka ; so he could have easily incorporated the bye- 
plot in the main love story had he meant it. But, as we 
find, the two stories are quite disconnected. It is not 
clear what propriety ^tldraka, the later writer, found in 
weaving the revolution that took place centuries before him 
with the ready-made drama, viz., the Cdr of BhSsa that 
he came across. In an article entitled “ Authorship and 
Date of the Mfcch," we have tried to show that ^Qdraka, 
the author of the Mfcch was the founder of the Andhras and 


1 JRA8, 1933, p. 606. 2 Cann, Led, pp. 64-65. Ajjaka was first 
identified with Aryaka by Jayaswal, JBOJRSt 1915, p. 107. S JA8B 1988, 
pp. 843-845 on p. 845. 4 8dcum Bvemna, Intr., p. 15. 6 JRA8, 1938, 

p. 605. • Of. Pargiter, Dynaatiee of the Kati Age, pp. 18, 19, 68. For Buddhist 

and Jfiin accounts about Palaka and Aryaka as also the xevolution, cf. Deb, JASB 
1983, pp. 840r849. 
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have assigned him to the third or the second century B. C.‘ 
In the absence of the detailed historical facts of the 
period) it is not possible to state definitely which 
particular contemporary revolution ^draka had in mind 
while referring to the PHlaka-Aryaka story. We 
know that in those troubled times political upheavals 
were often witnessed, and it was because the people of the 
day could easily appreciate the veiled references that 
SQdraka embodied the revolution. Lapse of a long period 
has resulted in the loss of all its meaning and importance 
to us and hence we find ‘ bad taste ’ in the addition of the 
revolution. 

The Car ( p. 58 ) has the expression 
in common with the Svapna, ( p. 36 ), Avi ( p. 67 ), 
Bdl ( p. 67 ), Mv ( p. 42 ) and Dv ( p. 30). Similarly the 
expression w^stPisjis found in the Car { pp. 5, 85 ), 
Pratijnd ( p. 58), Avi (p. 85), and Bdl (p. 38 ). 
Curiously enough, the Cdr has got comparatively a 
larger number of echoes of thoughts and expression with 
the Svapna than with any other play of the group. 

Finally, we shall close our study of the Bhasa plays 
by considering { 1 ) the causes that contributed to the 
neglect or want of circulation of these plays, ( 2 ) possible 
reasons why the plays are anonymous, and ( 3 ) possibility 
of unearthing the plays elsewhere in India. 

Causes of Neglect. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri tried to 
find out the causes that led to the neglect of these plays. 
According to him, absence of merits, existence of 
irregularities of language, and omission of the name of the 
poet cannot be such causes ; and hence he says that 
owing to some mysterious reason, similar to that which 
was responsible for the disappearance of Vyddisamgraha 

1 Submitted to the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference at Trivandrum, 
and accepted for publication in the JAHBS^ 2 Svapna^ Intr,, pp. 19-20 ; Pratimd^ 
Intr., pp. 37-38 ; Critical Study, pp. 77-^9. For striking resemblances between 
the Svapna and the Cdr, cf: I {Svapna^ ’p, 36; Cdr, p 58) ; 

^ I (Svapm, p. 62; Cdr, p. 98); (^) W W 

( Svapna, p. 89 ; Cdr, p. 96, also p, 61 ) ; I ( Svapna, pp, 62, 61 ; Car, p. 66 ) 

•TOJ i ( Svapfia, p. 123 ; Cdr, p. 12 ) etc. Then there are 

three' acts in these plays ( Svapna Acts II and III ; Cdr, Act II ) without any 
verse. Vidusaka in the Svapna as well as in the Cdr is an intelligent companion 
of the hero, liot a mere gluttonous buffoon. Vasavadatta in the Svapna, and Brahman! 
(Oarudatta’s wife) in the Cdr are not jealous, but show sisterly regard for 
Padm&vatl and VasantasenH respectively, 
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or Bfhatkathdy these plays went out of vogue. Further he 
says that in course of time many rupakas came to be 
written and the newer compositions gradually ousted the 
old rupakas which finally vanished. Kings favoured 
their special court poets, patronized their compositions, 
and did all in their hands to bring the new rupakas to the 
forefront. All these appear plausible, but are not 
convincing. Parallel instance of the Kaufiliya 
Arthaidstra which was discovered only recently from the 
South, lends some colour to the view that some unknown 
cause other than want of merits and similar apparent 
causes is responsible for the unmerited oblivion into 
which these rupakas fell. 

Dr. Keith says that Bhasa was a poet of the South 
and a devout Vaisnava and his dramas suffered from the 
general Mohammedan objection to everything Hindu, But 
the learned Doctor further observes that this is a mere 
conjecture.* Now we have already shown above that 
Bhasa was a northerner ; and again we find that many 
works of orthodox devout Brahmanas have survived the 
Mohammedan onslaught. So these conjectures are not 
sound. 

According to Dr. Raja, these dramas are second-rate 
compositions written simply for the stage and were never 
intended as literature, and hence they were confined to 
theatre only, and thus were ignored by the scholars.’ It 
is shown above that these are not stage adaptations or 
works by Cakyars. Judging from the standards of literarj' 
criticism enunciated by rhetoricians and writers on poetics, 
these plays cannot be dismissed as s e c o n d-r ate 
compositions. Showers of praise heaped on Bhasa by his 
successors in the field also show the high respect in which 
his works were held centuries after his time, precluding 
thereby the idea of their being inferior productions. 

Dr. Weller finds that the comparative freedom of 
method and simplicity of style of Bhasa are responsible 
for his neglect.’ As to the latter it may be stated that 
simplicity of style is a merit ( Kdvya-guna ) in a rupdka. 
The former smacks of verisimilitude ; it is possible that 
the subsequent enforcement of the rules of Bharata 

1 52), p. 105. 2 ZII, 2, p. 260. S Weller, Ahenteuer des Knaben 

Krischm, Intr. ; Thomas, lA, 1923, p. 186. 
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lowered these works in public estimation and interested 
parties made use of this to withhold these works from 
circulation. 

That these plays were current more or less till the 
date of Kalidasa is evident from the latter’s eulogistic 
references to Bhasa. It seems likely that by the time of 
Kalidasa there was a change in popular taste, as would 
appear from the comparison of the works of Bhclsa with 
those of Kalidasa. The older works failed to make a 
popular appeal. The sacerdotal, ’religious and other 
contemporary references gradually lost their value to the 
people as there was a change in the general popular 
outlook.* 

These works preached orthodox Brahmanism and 
hence naturally were not liked by the Buddhists and 
Jains. These dramas therefore were current till the 
date of Agnimitra, who was an upholder of the Vedic 
religion. It seems that after this period the general 
tendency of the literary compositions was sympathetic 
towards and favouring the Buddhist and Jain tenets 
which had gained royal favour. These works thus 
gradually fell from currency and by the time of Vamana 
( 8th century A. D. ) and subsequent writers on rhetorics 
and dramaturgy they appear to have been handed down 
from memory and oral tradition. The rhetoricians are 
not correct in their quotations. 

A fourteenth century work hailing from the South, 
however, actually quotes from and names some of the 
plays in this group indicating thereby that it relied on the 
same texts as we have them in the Trivandrum editions.’ 
How did these plays find their way to the South and 
among the Cakyar repertoire ? The Pandya, Cola and 
Kerala kings were patrons of learning and champions of 
Brahmanism. They had their own actors who staged 
Sanskrit dramas in the Palace theatres. Bhasa’s works 
appealed to these actors and the court-poets and pandits, 
because in addition to being wonderfully adapted to the 

1 I am indebted to Kirata for some of the suggestions made by him in this 
connection as the result of the inspiring and instructive talk I had with him, I 
have incorporated only such possibilities that appeared to me to be tenable out 
of those that occurred to my mind. 2 Supra pp, 24, 33. ^akuntalavydkhyd or 
$dkuntalacarcd ( R, No. 2778 in Govt. Or. Mss. Lib. Madras) mentions among 
others, the Car, Dgh, Paflc, Bdl, Svapna, and Avi from the Bhisa plays. 
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stage, they related to the Rdmdyai}a and Mahdhhdrata 
personages, were didactic, and glorified sacrifices, dak§ii^, 
ddna and similar virtues prized by the Hindus. 

Why anonymous ? Neither want of merit nor their 
being the stage versions can be the reason why these 
plays have come to us without the name of their author 
being appended to them.* 

We think that in Bana’s time these plays were not 
anonymous as he has not mentioned anonymity as the 
characteristic feature of Bhasa’s works. After these works 
were introduced into the South and formed part of the 
Cakyar repertory, they were possibly accepted without 
affixing the author’s name thereto, and all excepting the 
select few came to look upon these works as hailing from 
the South. Absence of circulations of these plays except 
in the south and the staging of select acts from these 
works without mentioning the author’s name made their 
association with Bhasa appear quite impossible. 

Taking the plays to be anonymous from the 
beginning and not after the time of BSna as we have 
stated above, the possible reasons for their anonymity 
appear to be the following ; ( 1 ) The rule of Bharata 
with regard to the mentioning of the name of the author 
in common with some other rules was not obligatory in 
the days of Bhasa.* The texts on dramaturgy of those 
days appear to have allowed these ‘ lapses’. In course of 
time, by the period of Kalidasa, Bharata was strictly 
followed and breaches of his dicta were looked as 
sacrilegious. ( 2 ) Or perhaps the poet might have 
purposely kept off his name as actors, dramatists etc. 
were not held in repute by the orthodox Hindus as 
the Arthaidstra, the epics, and the Smrtis tend to show.’ 
The name of the author was known to a select few, and 
later it remained associated only with the Svapna, the 
relationship with the other plays evidently not mattering 
much with the Pandits. 

Possibility of finding Bhdsa manuscripts 
elsewhere in India. The Southern manuscripts of BhSsa 

1 Of. Chapters II, III, V„ VII, VIII. Contra, Raja, ZII, 2, p. 260. 
cf. Sukthankar, 1926, p. 139. 2 Cf. Chapter IV~-(9) Bhftsa and Bharata’s 

Ifafyaioitra; the other rules as to fight, sleep, death, etc. on the stage. 8 
Afthai&itra, II, 26, p. 48; Bamd/yai^, II. dO.B \ IV. 17. 43 : Manumrti, 
III. 1666 ; IV. 64. 216 ; and other Sm/ii$, 
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unearthed so far offer no material textual 
variations and may safely be taken to represent their 
being the descendants of the same original versions of 
the Bhasa plays. References to BhUsa and his works 
are found in writers coming from such far off 
places as Kashmir ( Vamana, Abhinavagupta), Nepal 
( SSgaranandin ), Gujarat and Kathiawar ( Riimacandra, 
Hemacandra ) and Maharastra ( Rajasekhara ).* These 
testify to the all India reputation of the poet and the 
currency of his works in the whole sub-continent. So it 
appears likely that, if a vigorous search is made 
throughout the length and breadth of India, especially 
in the North, in educational and religious centres such 
as Benares, Nalanda, Patna etc. as well as in the Palace 
libraries and private collections, some manuscripts of 
Bhasa would surely be discovered and, as indicated earlier, 
this will help a good deal in arriving at some definite 
and incontrovertible conclusion with regard to the BhSsa 
problem. 


1 Sm Chapters n»nd III. 



BOOK II 


SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS OF THE 
PERIOD AS REVEALED FROM THE 
WORKS OF BHASA. 




CHAPTER IX. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

We now come to the most important, informative 
and interesting part of our study in dealing with the 
sociological conditions of the period as revealed from 
the works of Bhasa. It has already been stated as our 
considered view that Bhasa belongs to the pre-Mauryan 
or at least the Mauryan period, and our conclusion 
would be strengthened if it could be shown that there 
exist striking parallelisms between the social conditions 
as portrayed in Bhasa and those obtained from the works 
of the Mauryan period. This would be a very strong 
proof in favour of the antiquity of Bhasa, as close 
similarities in peculiar social customs necessarily indicate 
proximity in time, and judging from the difficulties 
experienced even today in getting at ancient historical 
material in this vast continent, those in the remote 
period may better be imagined than described, the more 
so, if the poet did not belong to the period we ascribe 
to him. It would be impossible for an author coming 
centuries after the Mauryan period to incorporate in his 
works some minute peculiarities of the epoch ; and the 
possibility of his hailing from the South is necessarily 
excluded if the portrayal of the sociological conditions 
of our poet agrees remarkably with those of the Mauryan 
age. It may rightly be contended that many of the 
customs that were observed in quite ancient times are 
strictly adhered to even in these days. The sociological 
conditions of different epochs in India present many 
striking similarities, thanks to the conservatism and 
orthodoxy of the people. On the contrary, India being 
a vast expanse of land containing peoples of various races 
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and religions since the ancient times, there are found to 
be diversities in the sociological conditions in a single 
period between different provinces ; many divergent 
practices again are seen to exist side by side in the 
same or in different provinces. It cannot be denied, 
nevertheless, that there are some peculiar characteristics 
of a particular period that are not to be found in 
subsequent or earlier epochs, and which, therefore, may 
rightly be called the distinguishing features of that period. 
In the following pages every section dealing with a social 
problem contains a short introductory historical sketch 
describing the development of that particular topic from 
the Vedic times down to the period of the Arthahdstra^ 
which, as we shall presently show in brief, belongs to the 
Mauryan age. No reference has been made to the 
subsequent periods. After tracing the vicissitudes of 
a particular social, political or religious problem under 
different periods, we have given the information supplied 
by our works in regard to the problem showing the state 
of affairs at the period of our poet. Readers are left to 
judge for themselves as to the particular period with 
which the sociological conditions described in our works 
closely agree, though at places we have referred to some 
resemblances in foot-notes. 


The age of the Bgveda as to the date of which 
there is a good deal of difference of opinion among 
orientalists has been taken as the starting point. Scholars 
variously put the date between 25000 B. C. and 700 B. C., 
the generally accepted view being to place the period in 
the second millenium before Christ following 
Max Miiller.* Rightly has the late Rev. Father 
Zimmermann drawn the attention of scholars in this 
connection to the differences of view-point that naturally 
arise between those who reside thousands of miles away 
from India and those residing nearer the scene of action.” 
Without entering into details as to the discussion of 
the date of the Bgveda, we may state that the reasonable 
view appears to be that which puts the Vedic civilization 
at about 4500 B. C. propounded by Dr. Jacobi and 


r-, 1 ^ » 11000. — S. V. Venkatesvara ; 6000 B. C. — 

Tilak ; 4600 B. C.~Jacobi ; 2780-1820 B. C.— Weber ; 2400-2000 B. C.— Haug ; 
2000 B. O^intemitz ; 2060-1600 B. 0.— Pargiter ; 1400-1200 B. C.— MacdoneU, 
Keith ; 700 B. C.— Waddell. 2 Hymns from the Rgveday Bom, Sms, 8er. No. 68, 
Second Ed., Preface, p. vii. 
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Lok. Tilak, which estimate is “not prima facie 
incredible ” according to Dr. Biihler.* For the social 
conditions of the Vedic age, we mainly rely on our own 
study of the Bgveda and also on the works of 
Dr. Winternitz and other scholars. 

Next in chronological order comes the age of the 
Indus culture. All the European archaeologists and 
scholars and most of those from India have placed the 
Indus civilization in the pre-Aryan period in India. They 
have provisionally assigned the period 3250-2750 B. C. 
to the Indus Valley culture, and the so-called Aryan 
invasion of India cannot be placed, according to them, 
before 2000 B. C.* Elsewhere, we have briefly dealt 
with the “ Authors of the Indus Culture ” where we have 
shown that the age of the Indus culture is Post- 
RgvedicJ^ Prof. Viswanatha, Prof. Venkatesvara, 
Prof. Dikshitar, Dr. Sarup and others rightly opine that 
the Indus civilization flourished between the period of 
“ the earliest Vedic mantras and the time when the 
Atharva practices had come to be recognized as part and 
parcel of the religion of the Hindus.”' We depend on 
our own impressions and conclusions formed about the 
social conditions of the Indus period from the information 
gathered from the study of the monumental works by Sir 
John Marshall supplemented by the equally magnificent 
volumes brought out by Dr. Ernest Mackay and the 
reports of the Archaeological Department as also the vast 
literature on the subject.' With regard to most of the 
topics dealt with in the following pages, such as 
Varndiramadharma, Marriage Laws, Political 
Organisation, Literature, Social Life etc., no information 
could be gleaned from the sociological conditions of the 
period of the Indus Civilization as the data furnished by 


1 lA, 1894, p. 248. 2 Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indm Civilizaticni 
Vol. I, pp. 102-106 ; Doctors Mackay, Langdon, Konow, Thomas, Keith, Woolley, 
Fabri, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, K. N. Dikshit, Daya Ram Sahni and others have 
expressed their approval of the date proposed by Sir John Marshall. S ABIy 
XVIII, pp. 386-396. 4 Viswanatha, Racial Synthesis^ p. 28 ; also Venkatesvara, 

Aryan Rath, 1930, pp. 11-16 ; 1934, pp. 86-90 ; Dikshitar, The Culture of the Indus 
Valley (Rep. from Mad, TJniv, Journ, Jan. 1934 ); N. N. Law, IHQ, VIII, 
pp. 121-164 ; -Sarup, Qangd, 1933, pp. 62-69 ; IC, IV, pp. 149-169. 5 Mohenjo- 

Daro and the Indus Civilization, 3 Vols., London, 1931 ; Mackay, Further 
Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, 2 Vols. Delhi, 1938 ; Indus Civilization, London, 1936 ; 
Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, London 1934 ; Annual Reports of the 
ArchcBological Survey of India, 1927 onwards ; and a number of articles by these 
scholars and by Fabri, Frankfort and others. 
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the atchaeological remains are necessarily silent on suCh 
subjects. 

Then we come to the epic age, viz., the period of 
the Mahdhhdrata and the RStndyana. Though the 
epics came to be written at a comparatively late period, 
the age of the actual events described in the epics goes 
back to the later phases of the Vedic period. Indian 
opinion considers the bulk of the epics to have been already 
written in the pre-Christian epoch. At any rate, it will be 
generally acceptable, it is hoped, that the social conditions 
portrayed in the epics relate to a long period embracing 
some centuries before and after the Buddhist age. We 
have mainly utilized Mr. Vaidya’s “ Epic India ” and 
“ Upasamhdra ” for the social life of the age.* 

Then comes the Buddhist age of which the Jdtakas 
have been taken as the representative literature. 
Whatever be the age of the individual Jdtakas, it will 
have to be admitted that many Jdtakas were vastly 
popular before the third century B. C. as would appear 
from the bas-reliefs on the stQpas at Barhut and Sanchi, 
where a number of scenes from the Jdtakas are carved 
on the railings round these stQpas.” According to Pick, 
Biihler, Fausboll, Rhys Davids and other Buddhist scholars 
the social conditions of the Jdtakas refer at least to the 
time of Buddha himself and the political conditions 
show the period before the rise of the Nandas and the 
Mauryas.* In spite of the scepticism of Dr. Winternitz 
to assign the antiquity claimed by these scholars for the 
Jdtakas* we think we are not far from right in stating 
that the Jdtakas may be taken to relate the political and 
social conditions of North India in and before Buddha’s 
time. The kernel of the Jdtaka stories goes back to the 
earliest Hindu literature ; there was nothing peculiarly 
Buddhist about them. Verses were added later on to the 
original stories when they were adapted into the Buddhist 
scheme of Jdtakas.^ The Jdtakas and other Buddhist 
writings no doubt show a distinct Ksatriya bias and .look 
down upon the BrShmanas in contrast to the Brahmanical 

1 Mahdbharatdcd Xlpasathhara, Poona, \ Epicindia (First Reprint ), 
Bombay, 1938. 2 Rbys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 190-194. 8 Fick, Die 

Sodale Oildermg in Nordostlichen Indien Zu Buddhas Zeit, pp. vi, vii ; G. Biihler, 
iadian Studies, No. 6, ( Vienna, 1895 ) ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 202 n2, 
204 nl, 205, 206. 4 HIL, II, pp. 121-128. 8 Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, 

pp. 189, 206-206. 
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literature of the period which idealizes the Brahmanas ; 
yet the picture of society presented by them is not only 
not unreliable, but, barring distinct sectarian propaganda, 
is more faithful/ In fact, we get a good deal of realistic 
information about the life of the common people, their 
follies and foibles, their sports and amusements, their 
virtues and vices from the Jdtakas and allied literature. 
As the period we have assigned to Bhasa is not far 
distant in time from the Buddhist age, there appear to 
be many similarities in the social conditions of the period 
as painted by both. 

Finally, we have referred to Kautilya’s Arthaidstra, 
which we have taken as the product of the Maury an age 
and hence contemporaneous with the period we have 
assigned to BhSsa. Non-mention of the great Brahmana 
minister of Candragupta by Megasthenes need not be 
taken to mean that Kautilya or Canakya was a mythical 
person.” For one thing, the Indika of Megasthenes is 
available only in fragments ; again argumentum ex 
silentio cannot be relied on too much." The fact that 
Kautilya is eulogized in Brahmanical literature and 
depreciatory remarks occur about him in the Buddhist 
and Jain works is sufficient to establish the existence 
and historicity of Kautilya. The discrepancies between 
Megasthenes and Kautilya need not postulate a late 
date for the latter, since the alleged discrepancies have 
been shown to be no discrepancies at all.‘ Besides, 
Megasthenes possessed very little critical judgment, was 
unacquainted with the language and literature of India, was 
often misled by wrong information received from others, 
and has, at places, idealized the Indians.' The arguments 
of Dr. Jolly, Dr. Winternitz, Dr. Keith, Dr. Stein and 
others questioning the authenticity of K a u t i 1 y a’s 
Arthaidstra, casting doubts on the existence of Kautilya, 
the famous Mauryan minister, and relegating the work 
to the post-Christian period have been ably controverted 
by Dr. R. Shama Sastri, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 


1 Fick, Social Organization, Chapters 1, 2 ; Cowell, Jdtakas, Vol. I, Intr. 
2 Jolly, Arth^dstra, Intr., p. S4. S Bhandarkar, ABI, VII, p. 66. 4 For 
disorepanoies, of. Jolly, op. cit., pp. 84-41; Keith, HSL, pp. 469-460; Stein, 
Megasthenes und Kautilya, Wien, 1922 ; etc. Contra, Bhandarkar, ABI ,V1I, pp. 
70*’72 ; Arthaidstra, Shama Sastri, Eng. Trans., Third Ed., Preface, pp. xxxi-xxziii ; 
etc. 6 Cf. Bhandarkar, ABI, VII, p. 68; Ray Chaudhury, PHil/, Second Ed., 
p. 170; also Jolly, op. cit., Intr. 
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Dr. Jayaswal, Dr. N. N. Law, Prof. P. V. Kane and 
other orientalists and we need not traverse the same 
ground here.* It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Dr. Fleet, Dr. Jacobi, Dr. F. W. Thomas and 
Dr. Vincent Smith are, perhaps, the only European 
scholars accepting the antiquity of the work.” The 
Artha&dstra, thus, is the work of Kautilya or Canakya 
and naturally belongs to the fourth century B. C. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, however, states that the 
Artha&dstra as we have it at present cannot go back 
beyond the first century A. D., the original work of 
Kautilya, according to him, underwent some change of 
form during the early centuries of the Christian era ; he 
further states that many customs and practices mentioned 
in the Artha&dstra carry us at least to the fourth century 
B. C.’ Dr. Shama Sastri has recently adduced an 
argument based on astronomical grounds to prove the 
antiquity of the Artha&dstra* Attention may also be 
drawn to the Presidential Address of Dr. Jayaswal at 
the annual meeting of the Numismatic Society of India 
in 1935, where he has shown how numismatics helps to 
settle chronology. The antiquity of the Artha&dstra may 
be proved by reference to the punch-marked coins which 
conform to the proportion of alloy ( viz. one-fourth ) 
prescribed by Kautilya.* The reverse-marks of some 
4000 coins examined by Dr. Jayaswal show that the 
marks were not made in the mint by the Superintendent 
( Laksanddhyaksa ) but were impressed subsequently, 
probably by the examiner of coins ( Rupadar&aka ) of the 
Treasury Department after examining the “ currency- 
worthiness ” of the coins as enjoined by Kautilya ; some 
of the coins, further, have the initial of royal names or 
the royal monogram ( narendrdnka, rdjdnka ) as laid 
down by Kautilya, beside the imperial Maurya mark, — 

1 Shama Sastri, Artha&dstra, 1919, Intr., Preface to Eng. trans., 1929, 
pp. vii-xxxiii ; Bhandarkar, ABI, VII. pp. 66-84 ; Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, App. I ; 
R. Mookerji, Intr. Essay to Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, pp. x-xxxv; 
N. N. Law, Studies in Indian History and Culture, pp. 209-266 ; Kane, ABI, 
VII, pp. 85-100; Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, p. 19 ; Ganapati Sastri, Critical 
Study, p. 26. 2 Fleet, Introductory Note to Shama Sastri’s trans., pp. v-vi ; Jacobi, 
SPAW, xxxviii, pp. 832-849; Thomas, CHJ, I pp. 467 ff ; Smith, EHJ, 4th Ed., 
p. 146. S ABI, VII, p. 76. 4 Krishnaswami Aiyangar Com. VoL, pp. 122-126. 

5 Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society of India, 
1936, p. 8. Dr. Jayaswal states that his analysis of a PaUliputra coin showed that 
it was composed of over 74% of copper, and the rest was iron and lead. The 
Artha&dstra says ( p. 84) i, e, the copper coins shall contain one- 

fourth alloy. 
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the Moon-on-hill.* Considering all these factors, we feel 
sure that we are justified in assigning fourth century B. C. 
to the Artha&dstra. Full references from the Arthaidstra 
have been given in the foot-notes in support of our 
statements. It is hoped that the similarities in the social 
conditions as presented by the Artha&dstra and by Bhasa 
show them to be closely allied in time. Especially in olden 
times it was extremely difficult to know the exact social 
life. So our poet must be taken to belong at least to the 
Mauryan period. 


1 Proceedings, pp. 11-12 ; Kautilya’e Artha&dstra, p. 84 — 

I The fee for examining the 

* currency- worthiness ’ ( ko^aprave^ya ) of the coins was 8%. of. also ' narendrdnka ’ in 

I at p. 249 and ‘ rS&dnha' in 
I at p. 129 of the ArfhaSastra. 



CHAPTER X. 

GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

In this chapter we have grouped in an alphabetical 
order under different headings, such as countries, towns, 
mountains and rivers, all the references showing 
geographical knowledge of the period that we could come 
across in the works of Bhasa. In the notes appended to 
every place name, not only have the identifications of the 
various places been given, but references to them in the 
Vedic literature, the epics and the Buddhist works have 
also been stated as well as some important and 
interesting historical facts concerning some of these places, 
bringing the story down to the period of our plays. No 
references have been made to the subsequent epochs. 
Among the ancient works, it is to be noted that Panini 
also supplies us with exact and accurate particulars as 
to the geographical knowledge of his period.' We have 
liberally drawn on the writing of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Sir A. Cunningham, Mr. Nandolal Dey, Dr. B. C. Law, 
Dr. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury 
and others, and have consulted various other sources.* 
Our indebtedness has been indicated in the foot-notes at 
suitable places. 

The following is the list of the countries, towns, 
mountains and rivers mentioned by Bhasa ; 

COUNTRIES. 

Anga, Avanti, Uttarakuru, KSmboja, K a s I, 


1 of. Kunte, VidBsitudes, pp. 871-876. 2 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect,, 1918 : 
Cunningham, Anc, Oeography ; Dey, Oeog, Diet, ; Law, Oeog. of Ecurly BuddMsm ; 
Majumdar Sastri, Ctm%mgham'8 Anc. Geog . ; Ray Chaudhury, Bol. ffist. of Anc. 
India ; also, Rhys Davids, Buddhist India ; Vaidya, TJpasafhhdra ; etc. 
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Kuntibhoja, Kuru, Kurujangala, Kosala, GandhSra, 
Janasthana, DaksinSpatha, Magadha, Matsya, ^ Madra, 
Mithila, Lanka, Vanga, Vatsa, Videha, Sorasena, 
SaurSstra, and Sauvira. 

TOWNS. 

Ayodhya, Avanti, Kampilya, Kiskindha, KausambI, 
Pataliputra,, Mathura, Rajagrha, Lanka, Viratanagara, 
Vairantya, Srhgiverapura and Hastinapura. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Krauncaparvata, TrikQta, Mandara, Malayagiri, 
Mahendra, Meru, Vindhya, Suvela and Himalaya. 

RIVERS. 

Gahga, Narmada and Yamuna. 

MINOR PLACES. 

Udyamaka, YQpagrama, Nagavana, Madayantika, 
Venuvana, Lavanaka, etc. 

Anga.' Ahga was included in the sixteen 
mahdjanapadas in ancient India both in the Buddhist and 
Jain texts.’ The earliest reference to Anga is found in 
the Atharvaveda® The country lies to the East of 
Magadha separated by river Campa ( modern Candan ). 
At one time it included Magadha and extended its limits 
to the shores of the Bay of Bengal. Ahga corresponds to 
the modern districts of Monghyr and Bhagalpore. 
Sir George Birdwood, however, includes, in addition, the 
districts of Birbhum and Murshidabad. The Mahdbhdrata 
mentions the Ahga and Vahga as forming one kingdom.' 
The country was so named because Madana was burnt 
here, and hence Madana is known as Anahga.' It was 
the kingdom of Romapada of the Rdtndyana and Karna 
of the Mahdbhdrata. 

In the epic period, the Aryans of Bengal (Ahga 
Vahga and Kalihga ) were looked as of mixed origin and 
a Brahmana was considered to lose his status and render 


1 Bhandarkar, Carm, Led,, pp. 49-73 ; Dey, Oeog, Dict.t p. 7 ; Law, Oeog. 
Early Bud,, pp. 6-8 ; Ray Chaudhury. Pol, hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd Eldn., pp. 67*-69, 
3rd Edn., pp. 76-78. 2 Anguttara, Nihaya, I. 4 ; Vmaya Text^ II. 146 ; BhagavcUi 

Sutra. 3 .47, V. 22, 14. 4 44, 9, I 3 

Bdmdyai^. I. 23, 13, 14. 
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himself liable to be called a patita by staying in this 
region.* So, probably the province was supposed to be 
outside the Bharatakhanda at the time of the 
Mahdhhdrata. Before Buddha’s time, Ahga was a 
powerful kingdom. Ahga and Magadha were constantly 
at war, and in Buddha’s time the destruction of the 
Ahga kingdom was finally effected by Seniya Bimbisara 
who killed Brahmadatta, the king of Ahga, annexed the 
country and made Campa, the capital of Ahga 
kingdom his headquarters, where he stayed as viceroy till 
his father’s death.” The fact that in later Buddhist 
literature we find Ahga mentioned jointly with Magadha 
in Dvandva compound (Anga-Magadhd) shows that it 
gradually lost its importance and individuality. Ahga 
was a prosperous country containing many merchants 
who had trade relations with a number of countries, and 
caravans full of merchandise used to pass between Ahga 
and Sindhu-Sauvira, 

Its capital was Campa which stood on the 
Ganges and river Campa ( modern Candan ) at a distance 
of sixty yojanas from Mithila. It was one of the 
six great cities in ancient India, the other five 
being Benares, KausambT, Rajagrha, Saketa and 
SrJlvasti. Cunningham has identified ancient Campa 
with two villages, Campanagara and Campapura, near 
Bhagalpore.* 

Avanti/ Avanti which has been mentioned by 
Panini ( IV. 1. 176) was also one of the sixteen political 
divisions of India mentioned by Buddhist writers. The 
name applies to the country as well as to its capital, which 
is also known as Uj jay ini. The country roughly 
corresponds to modern Malwa, Nimar and the adjoining 
parts of the Central Provinces. It was divided into two 
parts, the Northern, having its capital at Ujjain, and the 
Southern, with its capital at Mahissati or Mahismatl, 
which is usually identified with Mandhata on the 
Narmada." The identification is doubtful according to 


1 of. Vaidya, Upasathhara^ p. 872 ; Mbh, 1, 104. 2 cf. Pol. Hist. Anc. India; 
8rdEdn., p. 78, 8 cf. Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 2tid Edn., p. 68. 4 Bhandarkar, Carm. 
Lect. pp. 63, 54, 67, 64-65 ; Dey, Diet., p. 18; Law, Oeog. Early Bud. pp. 
22-28; Ray Chaudhury. Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 2nd Edn., p. 92, 8rd Edn. pp. 
102-103. 6 Bhandarkar, Carm. Led., p. 54, also under ' Mahissati * in the Index. 

Law, Qeog. Early Bud. p. 22. 
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Dr. Ray Chaudhury.* The foundation of Mahismatl, 
Avanti, and Vidarbha has been attributed to the scions of 
the Yadu family in the Purdnas. The famous king 
Vikramaditya, the hero of a number of legends, is said to 
have ruled over Avanti. At the time of the Pandavas, 
Vinda and Anuvinda, two brothers ruled this country 
which extended to the banks of the Narmada towards the 
South and to the banks of the Mahanadi towards the 
West. 

Avanti was one of the four kingdoms when Buddha 
lived and preached, the other three being Magadha, 
Kosala and Vatsa. King Canda Pradyota of Avanti, 
Bimbisara and his son Ajatasatru of Magadha, PasenadI 
and his son Vidudabha of Kosala, and Udayana of Vatsa 
were contemporaries of Buddha. Canda Pradyota 
( called Pradyota Mahasena by Bhasa ) was, as we know, 
the father of Vasavadatta, Gopalaka and Anupalaka 
{Pratijnd, II. 13. ) and the father-in-law of Udayana 
Vatsaraja of Kausambi. The terror of the intended 
invasion of Magadha by Pradyota was the cause of the 
fortification of Rajagrha by Ajatasatru. After Pradyota’s 
death his elder son Gopala abdicated in favour of his 
brother Palaka ; but the latter who, as we know from the 
Mrcch, was a tyrant was ousted by his nephew Aryaka, 
son of Gopala, who occupied the throne.’ The Pradyota 
dynasty of Avanti was humbled by Sisunaga and Avanti 
formed an integral part of the Magadhan Empire in 
the fourth century B. C. and was an important centre 
of Buddhism. Called Avanti at least till the second 
century A. D., the country came to be known as Malava 
since the seventh or eighth century A. D." 

A short note on UjjayinI, the capital of Avanti, 
appears later on in this chapter. 

Uttarakuru* Uttarakuru was probably the Kuru 
country mentioned in the Bgveda. According to Dey, 
the Uttarakuru roughly corresponds to the northern 
portion of Garhwal and Honadela on the slopes of the 
Himalayas. Originally it included countries beyond the 
Himalayas. Ptolemy refers to it as Ottorakorra, and 


1 PoL Hist. Anc. India, 3rd, Edn,, p. 102. 2 of. Bhandarkar,, Cartn. 
Lect. pp. 67 , 64-66 ; Pradhan, Chronology, pp. 231-287. S Bhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, p. 28. 4 Dey, Oeog. Diet., pp. 213-214 ; Sartip, Vision, p. 128. 
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Lassen places it to the east of Kashgar. The Aitareya 
Brdhmatf^ speaks of the Uttarakuru as situated in the 
neighbourhood of the Uttaramadras and states that they 
had a republican form of government.* The Rdmdyatui 
would include the eastern Turkistan in the Uttarakuru 
and the Mahdbhdrata would include Tibet.* At the 
time of the Mahdbhdrata it was also known as Harivarsa. 
In the period of the Brdhtnaiias and the epics the country 
occupied a position of great eminence. Its priests were 
looked on as the most learned, its sacrifices regarded as 
most perfect, its speech the correct one, its kings the 
paragons of virtue and duty — in fact, it was an ideal 
place for human beings. The marriage laws of the 
Uttarakurus were most lax. From very early times, a 
mythical character was attached to the country, and its 
inhabitants and their luxurious mode of living became 
proverbial. Their life to others was of perfect joy and 
happiness and was regarded as a life in heaven. Pali 
literature alludes to the country as a mythical region. 
Kashmir or Tibet may be taken to have represented the 
Uttarakurus of the ancient days. 

The' capital of the Uttarakuru is not yet known.’ 

Kdmboja.* Kamboja mentioned by Panini (IV. 1. 175) 
was one of the sixteen mahdjanapadas. It corresponds, 
according to Dey, to the northern part of Afghanistan, 
while Dr. Stein takes the eastern part of Afghanistan 
to represent Kamboja.’ It is constantly associated 
with Gandhara and hence Ray Chaudhury rightly locates 
it near GSndhara.' One view associates the KSmbojas 
with a north Himalayan people, while another associates 
them with the Tibetans.’ From ancient times the 
country is celebrated for horses and Bhasa also refers to 
this feature of the country.’ Dr. Rhys Davids states 
the capital of this country to be Dvaraka.’ No mention 
is made in the Vedic texts of any king of Kamboja, but 
a teacher named KSmboja Aupamanyava, probably 
connected with this territory is referred to in the Varhia 


1 Bra. VIII. 14. t RSmSya^. V. 48 ; Mbh, VI, 7. 8 Bhaudarkar, 
Com. LecU, p. 52. 4 Cunningham, Anc, Oeog, p. 683 ; Dey, Oeog, Diet,, p. 87 ; 

Law, Oeog, Early Bi4d, pp. 50-51 ; Bay Chaudhury, {Pol, Hist, Anc, Ind, ) 2nd 
Bdn. p. 94 sq. 4 Dey, Oeog, Diet,, p. 87. 8 Pol, Hist, Anc, India, 2nd Edn. 

p. 94» 7 Bhandarkar, Cernn, Lect. pp. 54-55. • of. Karista, St. 18, 19. 9 Buddhist 
IHdia, p. 98. 
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Brdhmaita} It appears from the Buddhist accounts 
that the caste system and the Airamadharma had not 
got a stronghold in Kamboja in Buddhist period. The 
capital of Kamboja is not yet known. 

Kd&i.' KasI was included in the ntahdjanapadas 
by both the Buddhist and Jain writers. Though applied 
to the country and its capital ( known as Bara nasi ) it 
properly represents the country which was three hundred 
leagues in extent. 

The earliest reference to Kasi as a tribe is found 
in the Paippalada recension of the Atharvaveda. Ka^I 
was a great political power before Buddha’s time and 
probably played a prominent part in the subversion of 
the Videhan monarchy.* In the BrShmana period, 
Dhrtarastra, a king of Kasi, attempted to perform the 
Aivamedha sacrifice, but was defeated by Satrajita 
Satanika who took away his sacrificial horse, and 
consequently the Ka§Is gave up the kindling of the 
sacred fire down to the period of the 6 atapatha 
Brdhtnana* The Mahdbhdrata speaks of Pratardana, 
a king of Kasi, to have crushed the power of Vltahavyas 
or Haihayas.' The Jdtakas and the Mahdvagga refer 
to the annexation of the Kosala kingdom by the 
Brahmadattas of Kasi." Fierce battles were constantly 
waged between Kasi and Kosala in which sometimes 
Kasi won and sometimes the Kosalas. At the time of 
Buddha, the Kasi kingdom was annexed to the kingdom 
of Kosala. The term “ Kdsi-Koiala ” current with 
regard to the country, like the compound “ Anga- 
Magadhd ” referred to earlier, speaks of the loss of 
independence of Kasi. Prasenajit of Kosala and 
Ajatasatru of Magadha engaged in fierce battle for the 
possession of Ka§I, in which Ajata§atru won in the end 
incorporating Ka^l into the Magadha kingdom. 

BarSnasI ( modern Benares ) the capital of the 
state, the most important city in ancient India, was 


1 Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., Ist Edn. p. 77. 2 Cunningham, Anc. Oeog. 
p. 499; Dey, Oeog. Diet., p. 95; Law, Osog. Early Buddhism, pp. 3-4 ; Ray 
Ohaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. India, Snd. Edn. pp. 44-46. 5 of. Ray Ohaudhury, 
Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., Ist Edn., p. 46. 4 ^at Bra. XIII. 64-4-19. Also Aif. Bra. 

4 Mbh, Xlll. 80. 6 Kosambl Jd, ( No. 428 ) ; Kundla Jd ( No. 536 ) Mahdvagga, 

8BE, Vol. XIII. pp. 294-299. Dr. Bhandarkar (Carm. Lect., p. 56) has proved that 
Brahmadatta was the name of a family and not of any partioular king. 
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twelve yojanas in extent.' The city was so named as 
it was situated at the confluence of the rivers Barna and 
Asi. Formerly it was situated at the junction of the 
Ganges and the Gomti. Princep states that Benares was 
founded by Kasa or Kasiraja, a descendant of PurQravas, 
king of Pratisthana." In the reign of ,Divodasa, a scion 
of Kasiraja, Buddhism superseded Saivism which in its 
turn superseded the former. In the Buddhist world 
Benares was a place of pilgrimage. The great Buddha 
spent a great part of his life at Benares. The city was 
a great centre of trade and industry. Dr. Bhandarkar 
enumerates Surundhana, Sudassana, Brahmav-addhana, 
PupphavatT, Ramma city and Molini as the alternative 
names of Baranasl.® 

Kuntibhoja.* Kuntibhoja, according to Dey, was 
also called Bhoja and was an ancient town of Malava 
where Kunti was brought up. It was situated on the 
bank of a small river called AsvanadI or Asvarathanadi 
which falls into the river Cambal. From references in 
the Avitndraka it appears that the country of the 
Kuntibhojas has been alluded to. The country stood at 
the time of the Mahdbhdrata, on the river Carmanvatl 
and roughly corresponded to a region in the Gwalior 
State. There is at present a place in the State known 
as Kuntibhojapura and hence the identification appears 
to be correct according to Vaidya.‘ 

The capital of the ancient country was Vairantya, 
about which a note appears later on. 

Kuru.* The Kuru country, as already stated, is 
mentioned in the Bgveda. It is one of the sixteen 
mahdjanapadas in the Buddhist works. The kingdom 
of Kuru extended, according to Majumdar Sastri, from 
the Saraswatl to the Ganges and its southern boundary 
was KhSndava.’ Roughly speaking, the Kuru kingdom 
corresponded to modern Thanesar, Delhi and the Upper 
Doab. The rivers Hiranvatl, Kausiki Aruna, Apaya, Pastya, 
Sarasvatl and Drsadvatl flowed within the kingdom.* 

1 Jd. VI, p. ICO. 2 Benares Illustrated, Intr., p. 8 . 9 Cami. L e c t. 

pp. 60-61. 4 Dey, Oeog. Diet., Tp, 109 » 9 Vpasarhhdra, 6 Bhandarkar, 

Dect., p. 52, Cunningham Anc. Qeog. pp. 701-702 ; Dey, Oeog. Diet, 
pp. 74-110; Law, Oeog. Early Buddhism, pp. 17-18; Ray Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. 
Anc. India, 2nd. Edn. pp. 11, 12, 22, 84, 7 Cwmingham's Anc. Oeog. p. 701. 

8 Ray Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. Jnd. 2ud Edn., p. 12. 
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It was divided into three parts, Kuruksetra, the 
Kurus and Kurujangala ( which will be dealt with in 
the next note). Kuruksetra corresponds to the Thanesar 
district which formerly included Sonpat, Panipat, Amin 
and Kama), and was situated between the river Sarasvatl 
on the north and Drsadvatl on the south. It was at 
Amin ( contraction of Abhimanyuksetra according to 
Cunningham ) five miles south of Thanesar that 
Abhimanyu was killed and Asvatthaman defeated by 
Arjuna.‘ The capital of the kingdom in the Vedic age 
was Asandivat, probably identical with Hastinapura, 
about which a note appears later on. Samantapahcaka, 
mentioned in the Urubhanga of our plays, where the 
great Kuru battle was fought, was “ the place in 
Kuruksetra where Parasurama ( Rama with the axe ) is 
said to have slain the Ksatriya race.” 

Kurujangala.’’ Kurujangala, as stated in the 
previous note, was a part of the Kuru kingdom, and as 
its name signifies, was a forest tract. It was a forest 
country situated in Sirhind, to the north-west of 
Hastinapura. It was called Srikanthadesa in the 
Buddhist period and its capital was Bilaspur. 

KoSala.‘ Kosala is included in the list of 
mahdjanapadas by both the Buddhist and Jain works 
and is also mentioned by Panini. The ^atapatha 
Brdhmana refers to the Kosalas as falling under the 
influence of Brahmanical culture • later than the 
Kurupancalas and earlier than the Videhas. The kingdom 
of Kosala was bounded on the west by Pancala, on the 
south by the rivers Syandika and Sarpika, on the east by 
the Sadanira beyond which lay the Videha country, and on 
the north by the Nepal hills. It roughly corresponds to 
modern Oudh. 

It was divided into two kingdoms, north-Kosala 
( which corresponded with the modern Bahraich district ), 
and Kosala. At the time of Buddha, Kosala was a 
powerful kingdom which included the Kasis and the 
Sakyas. It was ruled over by king Prasenajit 
( Pasenadl ) of the celebrated Iksvaku family. He had 

1 Dey, Geog. Diet. p. 110, 2 Woolner and Sarup, Thirteen Triv. Plays^ 

Vdl. 2, p. 46n 1. 3 Dey, Geog. Diet. p. 110. 4 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect. pp. 

51, 67-58, 66-67 ; Dey, Geog. Diet. pp. 14, 103 ; Ray Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. 
Ittd. 2nd Edn. pp. 62-63. 
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matrimonial alliances with Magadha and the SSkyas. The 
Sskyas practised a trick on Pasenadi in that he was given 
a girl of impure blood in marriage, whom, in ignorance, 
the king raised to the position of a chief queen. Vidodabha, 
the issue of the marriage, was subjected to indignities 
as the result of his visit to the Sakya countries where he 
went against his mother’s advice, and there he came to 
know of the real origin of his mother. When Pasenadi 
learnt of the deceit he degraded both the queen and the 
prince, but on Buddha’s intercession, reinstated them. 
VidQdabha wreaked a terrible vengeance on coming to 
the throne by ordering a ferocious massacre of the Sakyas.' 
During Pasenadi’s absence, DlghacSrayana, the 
commander-in-chief, raised prince Vidudabha to the 
throne. Pasenadi set out for Rajagrha to get help from his 
nephew Ajatasatru, but died from exposure outside the 
gates of Rajagjrha. There were wars between Kosala 
and Magadha, and finally Kosala was absorbed into the 
Magadha kingdom. 

The Vedic texts do not mention any city in Kosala. 
AyodhyS on the bank of the Sarayu was the capital of 
Kosala according to the Ramayana. Kusavati, founded by 
Kusa was once the capital of a part of the kingdom. 
Sravasti or SavatthI was the capital in Buddha’s time and 
it has been identified with the great ruined city Maheth, on 
the south bank of the Rapti, situated on the borders of the 
Gonda and Bahraich districts of the U. P. Saketa, 
identified by Cunningham with Ayodhya, was an 
important town in the kingdom and was its capital in the 
period immediately preceding Buddha.® Ayodhya seems 
to be the earliest capital, Saketa the next, and 
Sravasti was the last capital. Saketa and Sravasti were 
included among the six great cities of ancient India. 

Gdndhdra.’ The king' and the people of Gandhara 
are mentioned in the Bgveda and the Atharvaveda.* It 
is included in the sixteen mahdjanapadas in the Buddhist 
literature. The country lies on both sides of the Indus 

1 Bhandarkar, Carm. Led, pp. 66-67 . 2 Bhandarkar. Carm, Led,y p. 51 ; 
Cunningham, A8B, I, p. 820. As regards the identity of Saketa and Ayodhya, Prof. 
Rhys Davids points out that both cities are mentioned as existing in Buddha’s time. 
( Pol. Hist, Anc. Ind. Ist Edn., p. 49 ). 3 Bhandarkar, Carm. Led. pp. 48, 54 ; 

Cunningham, Anc. Oeog. pp. 65-66 ; Dey, Oeog. Did, pp. 60-61 ; Law, Qeog. Early 
Bud. pp. 49-^ ; Ray Chaudhury Pol. Hist. Anc, Ind, 2nd Edn, pp. 33, 93 ; 3rd Bdn, 
pp. 103, 104 . 4 Rgveda I. 126. 7 ; Atharvaveda V, 22, 14. 
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comprising the districts of Peshawar of the North- 
Western Frontier and Rawalpindi in the northern Punjab ; 
it included West Punjab and East Afghanistan according 
to Dr. Bhandarkar.* Ptolemy, however, states the Indus 
to be the western boundary of Gandari. Jdtaka No. 406 
indicates GSndhara to have included also Kashmir 
and Taksasila. According to the Purdnas the kings 
of Gandliara were the descendants of Druhyu. King 
Pukkusati who ruled over Gandhara in the sixth century 
B. C. is said to have sent an embassy to Bimbistra, 
king of Magadha, and to have defeated king Pradyota 
of Avanti. Gandhara was conquered by the king of 
Persia in the latter half of the sixth century B. C. In the 
Behistun inscription of Darius, Gandharas appear among 
the subject people of the Achaemenidan Empire.* In 
the Rdmdyana, Puskaravati ( or Puskalavatl ) the most 
ancient capital of Gandhara has been placed in 
GandharvadeSa, and the Kathdsaritsdgara calls 
Puskaravata the capital of the Vidyadharas. It is not 
unlikely that the name Gandhara as found in the 
Mahdbhdrata and in the Buddhist works is a corruption 
of Gandharvade§a of Valmiki. 

It had two capitals, Purusapura, which is now called 
Peshawar, and Taksasila, the Taxila of the Greek historians. 
Though apparently mentioned as a despised people in 
the AtharvavedUy Gandhara became the resort of scholars 
of all classes who flocked to Taksasila for instructions in 
three Vedas and sixteen branches of knowledge.’ Panini, 
a native of Gandhara refers to Taksasila in IV. 3. 93. 
Puskaravati or Puskalavatl was another great city which 
is represented by the modern Prang and Charsadda, 
seventeen miles north-east of Peshawar on the Swat 
river.* 

J anasthdnaH’ Janasthana corresponds roughly to 
the district of Aurangabad in Nizam’s Dominions and the 
country between the rivers Godavari and K r s n a. 
Pancavatl or Nasik was included in JanasthSna. Janasthana 
formed part of the Dandakaranya of the Rdmdyana. 
According to Pargiter, it lay on both the banks of the 

1 Bhandarkar, Carm» Lect^ p. 64. 2 Bay Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. 

Ind., 3rd Edn., p. 104. 5 cf. $at. Bra. XI. 4. 1.1. et seq ; Kau^. Up. VII. 6 ; 

Chdndogya Up. ; for the Buddhist Period, cf. R. Mookerji, Vi^vdbhdrati Qtly. Oct. 
1923, pp. 228>229. 4 Ray Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind. 1st Edn., p. 24. 5 

Dey, Oeog. Diet., p. 80. 
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Gpdavc^rl and was probably the country around the 
junction of Godavari with Vainagahga. 

Daksindpatha} Though not strictly referring to any 
particular country, Daksinapatha in ancient times signified 
the region to the South. The expression ^‘daksind padd" 
occurring in Rgvedd X. 61.8 with reference to the place 
where the exile has been expelled does not, in the 
opinion of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, denote Daksinapatha or 
Southern India as we understand it, but simply “the South” 
beyond the limits of the recognized Aryan world.*' Panini 
uses the word ‘ Ddksindtya ’ and Baudhayana refers to 
' Daksindpatha' coupled with 'Saurdstra’; but it is not 
clear what either exactly meant by 'Ddksindtya' or 
' Daksindpatha' Panini, however, mentions no province 
south of the Narmada except Asmaka.* Whatever be the 
correct meaning of those terms, it is certain that in the 
period of the Aitareya Brdhtnana, the Aryans had crossed 
the Vindyas and had come in contact with several states in 
the Deccan including Vidarbha or Berar. Vidarbha existed 
as an independent kingdom in the time of Nimi king of 
Videha, and Nimi and Nagnajit king of Gandhara, and 
Bhima king of Vidarbha were contemporaries of Karandu 
of Kalinga, showing that the kingdom of Kalihga existed 
in the Brahmana period.' Ancient Kalihga comprised 
modern Orissa to the south of the VaitaranI and the 
sea-coast southward as far as Vizagapatam.' The Aryan 
kingdoms in the south comprised of the Bhojas, the Ailas 
and the Iksvakus occupying Vidarbha, Kalihga, Asmaka 
and Dandaka. The whole of the remaining part of the 
trans-Vindhyan India _ was occupied by , non-Aryan 
tribes such as the Andhras, Pundras, S a b a r a s, 
Pulindas and Mutibas. The Aryan route to the South 
lay through Avanti to the Vindyas and then through 
Vidarbha and Mulaka to Asmaka, and from there to 
Madura through the Raichur and Chitaldrug districts.’ 
Daksinapatha thus means the Deccan, i. e., the territory 
lying south of the Narmada. The Greeks called it by the 
name Dakhinabades. 


1 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect.^ pp. 2-23 ; Dey, Oeog, Diet, p. 62 ; Ray 
Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. hid. 2nd Edn, pp. 63-64. 2 Carm. Lect., p. 2. 3 

Pdi^ini, IV. 2. 98 ; Baudhayana Sutra, T. 1. 29. 4 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect, p. 4. 

3 Ait. Bra, VII. 34-9 ; Kumhhakdra Jdtaka ; Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect. pp. 2-8 ; 
Bay Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 1st Edn, p. 41. 6 Cunningham's Anc. 

Oeog. p. 736n. 7 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect., pp. 22-23. 
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Kundina, the capital of Vidarbha corresponds to the. 
modern Kaundinyapura on the banks of the Wardha in 
the Chandur Taluk of Amraoti.' Dantapuranagara was 
the capital of Kalihga, and Potana that of Assaka.” The 
river Telavaha on which Andhapura, the capital of the 
Andhras is stated to be situated, has been identified by 
Dr. Bhandarkar with either the Tel or Telingiri flowing 
near each other not far from the confines of the C. P. and 
Madras.’ Pulindanagara, the capital of the Pulindas, lay 
to the south-east of Dasarna, the Vidisa or Bhilsa 
region.’ 

Magadha^ Magadha appears in the list of 
tnahdjanapadas of the Buddhist and Jain writers. Earliest 
reference to Magadha is found in the Atharvaveda." The 
people of Magadha are spoken in terms of contempt in 
the early Vedic literature. The Vedic dislike of the 
Magadhas, as Oldenberg thinks, was in all probability due 
to the fact that the Magadhas were not wholly 
Brahmanized.’ Magadha roughly corresponds to Patna 
and Gaya districts of Bihar, which are still called by the 
name Maga, corruption of Magadha.® It once extended 
south of the Ganges from Benares to Monghyr and south- 
ward as far as Singhbhum. The kingdom was established 
by Vasu, son of Kusa; the Mahdbhdrata and the PurdnaSy 
however, mention Brhadratha, son of Vasu Caidyoparicara 
and father of Jarasandha as the founder of the earliest 
dynasty of Magadha.® The Barhadratha dynasty had come 
to an end before Buddha’s time. 

Girivraja, also known as Rajagrha, was the ancient 
capital of Magadha, which was subsequently removed to 
Pataliputra. Short notes appear on both the cities later 
on in this chapter. 

Magadha was an important political and commercial 
centre and people from all parts of Northern India flocked 
to the country for commerce. The second Magadhan 

1 Ray Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind, Ist Edn, p. 41. 2 Ray Ohaudhury, 

op. cit, p. 42. S lA, 1918, p. 71 ; Ray Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 1st 
Edn, p. 44. 4 Ray Chaudhury, op. cit, p. 44. 5 Bhandarkar, Carnt. Lect. pp. 

39, 40, 48-60, 66, 67, etc., Cunningham, Anc. Geog, pp. 6, 618 ; Dey, Oeog. Diet., 
pp. 116-117 ; Law, Oeog. Early Bud, pp. 8-11 ; Ray Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 
3rd Edn, pp. 78, 79. 6 Atharvaveda, V. 22. 14 ; cf. Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect, p. 60. 

7 Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 400n ; Ray Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind, 1st Edn, 
p. 67. 8 Dey, Oeog. Diet. p. 117. 9 Bamdyaf^a, I. 32. 7 ; Mahdhhdroia, I. 
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dynasty, according to the Purdnas, was the Sai^unSga 
dynasty founded by king Si^unaga. Magadha formed 
friendly relations with its neighbouring countries in the 
north and the west by marriages and other alliances. In 
Buddha’s time, Bimbisara ruled over Magadha. He 
embraced Buddhism and helped much in the spread of 
that religion in the country. He built many Vihiras for the 
Buddhists. His son Ajatasatru imprisoned him and 
usurped the throne. He transferred the old capital 
from Rajagrha to Pataliputra. Though antagonistic to 
Buddhism at first, he accepted the doctrines later on 
and built a large mandap for the Buddhists near his 
capital. Ahga and Vajjis were under the suzerainty of 
Magadha. 

Matsya.' Matsya formed one of the sixteen 
mahdjanapadas in the Buddhist literature. According to 
Dr. Bhandarkar, Matsya originally included parts of 
Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur. But, as stated by Dr. Ray 
Chaudhury, “ Alwar seems tp have been the territory of a 
neighbouring people — the Salvas”;’ Dr. Law and Mr. 
Dey, however, include Alwar in the Matsya country.® 
Maccheri, corruption of Matsya, is situated twenty-two 
miles south of Alwar. Matsyas first appear in the Bgveda 
(VII. 18. 6) as the enemies of Sudasa. They are also 
mentioned in the ^atapatha and Gopaiha Brdhmanas and 
the KauMaki Upanisad* It was the kingdom of Virata 
where the Pandavas stayed for one year incognito. 
Monarchical system of government seems to have prevailed 
in Matsya till the loss of its independence as its name does 
not appear in the list given by Kautilya of states having a 
sarhgha form of government.® 

Mr. Dey gives two other Matsya countries which 
corresponded with (1) Coorg and (2) the southern portion 
of Tirhut ;* but Bhasa has referred to the Matsya country 
occupied by Virata. 

1 Bhandarkar, Garm. Lect, pp. 62-63 ; Cunningham, Atic. Geog, pp. 387, 
391, 702. Dey, Oeog. Did, pp. 128, 129 ; Law, Oeog. Early Bud, p. 20 ; Bay 
Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. .inc. India, 8rd Edn, pp. 44-46, 96. 2 Carm. Led, 

p. 68 ; Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind, 3rd Edn, pp. 44, 46. In a foot-note on p. 39 of the 
tod Edn. of the Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind, Dr. Kay Chaudhury has referred to Dey 
( Oeog. Did, Ist Edn, p. ii i to be in his fa-rour. It appears that Dey has changed 
his view, {op. dt, 2nd Edn, p. 128). 8 Dey, Oeog. Did, p. 128 ; Law, Oeog. 

Early Bud, p. 19. • 4 Sat. Brdh, XIII. 6. 4. 9 ; Oopatha Bra, I. 2. 9 ; KauAttaM 
Up, iV. i Bay Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind, 3rd Edn. p. 96. 6 Oeog. Diet, 
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Pargiter thinks its capital was Upaplavya, at a 
distance of two days’ journey by chariot from HastinSpura; 
but according to Nllakantha’s commentary on the 
Mahdhhdrata, Upaplavya was a city near Viratanagara.* 
Viratanagara was the capital of the Matsya country and 
a short note appears thereon later in this chapter. 

Madra^ Madra was a country in the Punjab between 
the Ravi and the Chinaub. Some take it to have extended 
from the Bias to the Jhelum. Dr. Ray Chaudhury 
states the country to have been divided into two parts — 
Northern and Southern. Northern Madra was beyond 
the Himavat range, near the Uttarakurus, probably in 
Kashmir. Southern Madra, or the Madra proper, was in 
the central Punjab, roughly corresponding with modern 
Sialkot and the neighbouring districts.® Madra was the 
kingdom of Salya, the maternal uncle of the Pandavas. 

Modern Sialkot, which is the corrupt form of Kot 
( fort ) of Salya, was its capital, which was known in those 
days as Sakala. 

Mithild* Mithila was another name for Videha, 
though the capital of Videha was also known as 
Mithila. During the Brdhtnana period Mithila had a 
monarchical constitution.' According to the Rdtndyana 
the royal family of Mithila was founded by Nimi. Janaka 
was the son of Mithi who was Nimi’s son. The Jdtakas 
state that the Videha kingdom measured three hundred 
leagues and consisted of sixteen thousand villages." 
Karala Janaka was the Videha king whose lascivious conduct 
brought his line to an end, the overthrow of the monarchy 
being followed by the rise of a republic — the Vajjian 
confederacy. Thus, in Buddha’s time, Videha country was 
one of the eight constituent principalities of the Vajjian 
confederacy, which constituted one of the sixteen 
mahdjanapadas mentioned both by the Jain and Buddhist 
writers. The kingdom of Videha over which Janaka, 
father of Sita ruled, roughly corresponds to modern Tirhut 
in Bihar. Its western boundary was the Sadanira which 

1 Bay Chaudhury, Pol* Hist* Anc. Ind, 3rd Edn. p. 46. 2 Bhandarkar, 

Ca'i'm. Lect, p. 156 ; Cunningham, Anc* Oeog, pp. 212, 686 ; Dey, Geog* Diet, 
p. 116 ; Ray Chaudhury, Pol, Hist. Anc* Ind, 2nd Edn. p. 87. S Pol. Hist. Anc. 
Ind, 2nd Edn. p. 37. 4 Bhandarkar, Carm. p. 50 ;Ounningbam. .dnc. 6^, 

pp. 509, 510, 718 ; Dey, Oeog, Diet, p. 35 ; Law, Geog, Early Bud, pp. 30-31 ; 
Ray Chaudhury, Pol, Hist, Anc. Ind, 2nd Edn, pp. 28, 74. S Ray Chaudhury, 
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cannot be the modern Gandaka as the Mahdbhdrata 
mentions both rivers side by side ; so Pargiter’s identification 
of the SadanlrS with the Rapt! seems to be correct.' 

Janakapura or Mithila was the capital of Videha. It 
has been identified with Janakpur, a small town within 
the Nepal border, to the north of which Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga districts meet.” According to Mr, Dey, 
Benares afterwards became the capital of Videha. 

Lankd.^ Lanka has variously been identified 
with some places in the central India, in Egypt or with 
Ceylon. Mr. Dey has mentioned some good reasons to 
suppose that Lanka and Ceylon are not identical. Some 
Purdnas mention Lanka and Simhala as distinct, and 
Varahamihira says that Lanka and UjjayinI are situated 
on the same meridian, while Ceylon lies far to the east of 
this meridian. The Rdindyana suggests that Lanka was to 
the south of the Cardamum mountains and that one must 
cross the TamraparnI to reach Lanka ; whereas one is not 
required to cross the TamraparnI to reach the island by 
Adam’s Bridge. Many writers, on the other hand, 
confirm the ancient tradition from which it appears that 
the modern Ceylon corresponds with Lanka. The 
Mahdvamia distinctly states that the island of Lanka was 
called Simhala by Vijaya after his conquest. Dharmakirti, 
the author of Dathdvamia says that Simhala and Lanka 
are the same islands, and the Rdjdvali mentions the 
tradition of the war of Ravana in Ceylon. 

The name of the capital was also Lanka which was a 
town in Ceylon. 

Vanga' The name Vanga first occurs in the 
Aitareya Aranyaka of the Bgveda. It is also referred to 
repeatedly in the epics and other Sanskrit works. Dr. Bhau 
Daji identified Vanga with the country between the 
. Brahmaputra and the Padma. According to Majumdar 
Sastri, Vanga is bounded on the west by the Brahmaputra, 
on the south by the Ganges, on the east by the Meghna and 
on the north by the Khasi hills. Pargiter states that Vanga 
must have comprised the modern districts of Murshidabad, 
Nadia, Jessore, parts of Rajashahi, Pabna and Faridpur. 

. 1 Bay Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind, 2nd Edn, p. 28. 2 Cunningham, 

Anc. Qeog, p. 718. S Qeog. Diet, p. 86. 4 Dey, Qeog. Diet, pp. 118-114. 5 

Cunningham, Anc. Qeog, p. 780 ; Dey, Qeog. Diet, p. 22. 
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As already stated, in the period of the Mahdbhdrata, the 
residents of Vahga (along with Ahga, Kalihga, Pundra and 
Suhma) were regarded as of mixed origin and the 
Brahmanas were prohibited from residing in the country, 

Vatsa.^ Vatsa is included among the sixteen 
ntahdjanapadas both by the Jain and Buddhist writers. 
Oldenberg seems inclined to identify the Varhsas ( Vatsas) 
with the Vasas of the Aitareya Brdhma'tj.a ; but, in the 
opinion of Dr. Ray Chaudhury, “ the conjecture lacks 
proof Majumdar Sastri, however, derives Varo§a from 
Vasa, which he takes to be the old Vedic form of Vatsa.* 

The ^atapatha Brdhmana mentions a teacher 
named Proti Kausambeya, evidently referring to KausambI, 
the capital of the Vatsa kingdom.* 

The Vatsa country has variously been taken to be 
Rewah district round the Buddhist ruins at Bharhut, or 
Banda district. It appears to be the region to the west of 
Allahabad. The Ganges was its northern boundary at 
the time of the Rdtndyana. 

The earliest king of KausambI about whom we 
know anything is Satanlka II of the Pauranic list. 
The Purdnas state the name of his father to be Vasudana, 
while according to Bhasa, it was Sahasranika. Satanlka 
had married a princess of Videha as his son is called 
Vaidehiputra. He is said to have attacked Campa, the 
capital of Ahga, during the reign of Dadhivahana. The 
famous Udayana Vatsaraja who was a scion of the 
celebrated Bharatakula of Vedic renown, and about whom 
we know so much from Bhasa’s works, was the son and 
successor of Satanlka. He married Vasavadatta, daughter 
of king Pradyota Mahasena of Avanti, and Padmavatl 
sister of king Darsaka of Magadha. After hearing of the 
death of Pradyota of Avanti, his father-in-law, Udayana 
asked his brother-in-law Gopala who was staying with 
him, to go to Avanti and rule there. The latter, however, 
abdicated in favour of his younger brother Palaka. 
Udayana was so much grieved at Pradyota’s death that he 

1 Bhandarkar, Cann. Lect. pp. 67, 81, 84 ; Cunningham, Anc. Qeog, 
pp. 709-710 ; Dey, Oeog, Diet. pp. 28, 96-97 ; Law, Oeog Early Buddhism, p. 16 ; 
Ray Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 2nd Edn, pp. 83-86. 2 Oldenberg, Buddha, 

p. 393n ; Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind, 3rd Edn, p. 92. 3 Cunningham's, Anc. Oeog, p. 710. 

4 ^aU Bra, XII. 2. 2. 13. 
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resolved to depart from this world. He placed his son 
NaravShanadatta under the charge of Gopala and 
proceeded to a precipitous hill with both his queens; 
ascending the top, all the three killed themselves by falling 
down. This occurred in 490 B. C., the same year that 
Pradyota died.* 

A short note appears later on dealing with KausambI, 
the capital of the Vatsa kingdom. 

Videha. Videha has already been dealt with under 
“Mithila.” 

^tirasena. Surasena was one of the sixteen 
mahdjanapadas ^ mentioned in Buddhist works. There is 
no reference to Surasena or Mathura ( its capital ) in the 
Vedic literature, but Saurasenoi and Methora occur in the 
Greek accounts. According to the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Pur anas, Ydidxx or Yadava whose tribe is often mentioned 
in the Bgveda along with other tribes was the progenitor 
of the ruling farnily of Surasena.* The country received 
its name from Sura, the father of Vasudeva and Kunti. 
According to the Vdyuptirdria, the country was named 
after SQrasena, a son of Satrughna, and later on it passed 
into the hands of the Yadavas. Surasena corresponds to 
the present district of Muttra with the small states of 
Bharatpur, Khiraoli and Dholpur, and the northern half 
of the Gwalior territory.* The Siirasenas continued to be 
a notable people up to the time of Megasthenes. 

Mathura, the capital of Surasena, has been dealt 
with in a note later on. 

Saurdstra.^ Saurastra, the Syrastrene of Ptolemy, 
corresponds to modern Kathiawar and other portions 
of Gujarat. In the days of the Rdmdyana, Surastra 
represented the country from the Indus to Broach, i. e., 
Gujarat, Cutch and Kathiawar. According to Hoernle, 
SaurSjya was a synonym of Saurastra.' Saurastra was 
included in the Mauryan Empire and was governed by 


1 Pradhan, Chronology of India, p. 246. 2 Bhandarkar, Carm, Led., 

pp. 48, 63; Ounningham, Anc. Oeog, pp. 427-429, 706; Dey, Oeog. Did,, pp. 
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Satraps under ASoka and the Mauryan kings. Tradition 
connects MSdhavapura in Kathiawar with the marriage of 
Krsna with Rukmini, and Prabhasapattana (near Veraval) 
with the death of the Lord. Saurlstra, Surastra, or 
Surath is now known as Surat which is a district in 
Gujarat in Bombay Presidency. 

Valabhl was the capital of Surastra, 

Sauvira.^ There is an amount of difference of 
opinion as to the identity of Sauvira. Cunningham 
takes Sauvira to be another name for the province of 
Badari or Eder at the head of the gulf of Cambay, 
Southern or South-Western Rajputana." Rhys Davids 
places Sauvira to the north of Kathiawar and along the 
gulf of Cutch.’ Rapson says that Sindhu and Sauvira 
represent the same country and hence Sauvira corresponds 
with Sind.* According to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indrajit, 
Sindhu is Sind and Sauvira forms part of Upper Sind. 
The Mdrkandeya Purdt^a locates Sindhu and Sauvira 
in Northern India along with Gandhara, Madra, etc. 
Nandolal Dey prefers the identification suggested By 
Alberuni with Multan and Jahrawar.* Sauvira may have 
been the Sophir or Ophir of the Bible. The country 
had vast maritime relations with the West and the Bible 
refers to gold, monkeys and peacocks as having been 
exported from Ophir. 

The inhabitants of Sindhu-Sauvira along with those 
of Avanti and Magadha have been referred to by 
Baudhayana as outside Aryavarta and of mixed origin ; 
some sin was attached for those contracting marital 
relations with these people. In Bhasa, on the contrary, 
we find all the three countries occupying the same 
position as the other countries in Aryavarta.* Roruka 
is said to have been the capital of Sauvira. 

CITIES. 

Ayodhyd. Ayodhya was in Kosala which corresponds 
to modern Oudh. Kosala as already stated was 
one of the sixteen mahdjanapadas mentioned by the 

1 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect, p. 24. Cunningham, Anc, Qeog, pp. 669, 670, 
643 ; Dey, Qeog, Diet. p. 183 ; Law, Oeog. Early Buddhism^ p. 68. 2 Anc. Oeog^ 
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Buddhist and Jain writers. During Buddha’s tirne, 
the province was divided into Uttara Ko^ala and Daksina 
Kosala, the river Sarayu serving as a dividing line. The 
capital of Northern Kosala, as previously stated, was 
Sravasti on the RaptI, and Ayodhya on the Sarayu was 
the capital of Southern Kosala. Ayodhya was also the 
capital of the Solar kings of the Raghu line. It is said to 
have extended forty eight miles in length and twelve 
miles in breadth. Nandigrama was one of its suburbs, 
wherefrom Bharata governed the kingdom in Rama’s 
absence. Ayodhya, as is well known, plays an important 
part in the story of the Ramdyana. Regarding the 
identification of Sriketa and Ayodhya, Rhys Davids has 
pointed out that both cities existed in Buddha’s time ; 
it is not unlikely that both were adjoining cities like 
London and Westminster.* Ayodhya occupies a premier 
place among the seven sacred cities of the Hindus 
reputed to confer final beatitude on those leaving their 
mortal coil at any one of those cities.® In Buddha’s 
time, Ayodhya had sunk to the level of an unimportant 
town.” It was not included in the six great cities of 
ancient India. 

Avanti.* Avanti ( or Ujjayini ) was the capital of 
the country of that name. It is said to have been founded 
by the scions of the Yadu family. Ujjayini was situated 
on the river Sipra and had an area of two miles. The 
ancient city seems to have existed at a distance of one 
mile to the south from the present city, as pillars and 
other remains of buildings are found embedded 
underground there. There is an ancient temple of 
Mahakalesvara at Ujjain. Vinda and Anuvinda ruled here 
at the time of the Pandavas and Canda Pradyota at the time 
of Buddha. King Asoka resided here in 263 B. C. as his 
father’s viceroy and Mahendra was born to Asoka at 
Ujjayini. At the time of our poet, the public baths at 
Ujjayini were wellknown.' The city has been known to 

1 Ray Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 2nd Edn. p. 63. 

2 Cf. I 
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be an important trading centre and is mentioned as such 
in the Buddhist and Sanskrit literature. 

Kdmpilya. Kampilya corresponds with modern 
Kampil which is situated twenty eight miles to the 
north-east of Fathgad in the Farokhabad district in the 
U, P.‘ It lies on the old Ganges between Budaon and 
Farokhabad to the north of Kanoj and east of Muttra. 
Great PahcSla king Culani Brahmadatta is mentioned in 
Jdtaka No. 546, the Uttarddhyayanasutra and the 
Svapnavdsavadatta ; but the story of Brahmadatta is 
essentially legendary and little reliance can be placed 
on it.“ Kampilya was the capital of Drupada, king 
of South Pancala. North Pancala had Ahicchatra for 
its capital. Kampilya was the scene of the famous DraupadI 
Svayamvara. Kanoj flourished in the regime of 
Harsavardhana and as a result Kampilya gradually lost its 
importance. Mahomedans christened it ‘ Kampil ’ which is 
its present name. 

Kiskindhd.^ Kiskindha is a small village in 
Dharwar district on the south bank of the Tuhgabhadra 
near Anagandi. It is a suburb of Vijayanagara and lies 
near Bellary. It comprises hills lying on the other side of 
Humpi, consisting of a vast range of naked granite rocks 
with narrow valleys between. There is an oval-shaped 
heap of calcareous scoria, partially covered with white 
carbonate of lime, grass and other vegetation which the 
local Brahmanas aver as being the ashes of the giant Vali, 
killed by Rama as an ally of Sugriva. 

Kau^dmbi.' The question of the identification of 
Kausambi has now finally been set at rest on various 
grounds by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni by identifying 
it with Kosam, a village on the left bank of Jumna, thirty 
miles south-west of Allahabad. It was the capital of 
Vatsadesa or Vamsadesa, one of the sixteen mahdjanapadas 
mentioned in Jain and Buddhist works. The city is said 
to have been founded variously by Kusamba, the tenth 
descendant of Purflravas, by Cedi, and by Kusamba, the 
son of Kusa, in different works. The city is kno wn since 

1 Cunninghani, Anc. Geog, p. 704; Dey, Oeog. Diet, 'p, 88. 2 RS'y 

Chaudhury Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 2nd Edn. p. 86. 3 Dey, Geog. Dxet, pp. lOO-lW- 
4 Cunningham, Anc. Geog, pp. 448-452, 709.; Dey, Geog Diet, pp. j 

Law, Geog Early Buddhism, p. 16; Ray ChaUdhuty, Pol, Hist. Anc. India, 
Edn. p. 83 : Sarup. Vision, Notes, p. 141, 
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the days of &atapatha Brdhtnaruz and is mentioned in 
Vedic and Buddhist works. Kau§ambl was enumerated 
in the list of ten big cities of India. The well known 
grammarian Vararucl or Kstyayana, the author of the 
Vdrtikas, is said to have been born at KausambI and 
became minister of Nanda, king of Pataliputra. When the 
city of Hastinapura was washed away by the Ganges, king 
Nicaksu, the great great grandson of Janamejaya 
transferred his capital to Kausambl.‘ The story of 
Udayana who ruled over Vatsadesa with its capital at 
KausambI is well known especially to all students of Bhasa. 
The Lalitavistara states that Udayana Vatsa, son of 
Satanika, king of KausambI, was born on the same day as 
Buddha.’ Udayana, son of Parantapa, is said to have 
been converted to Buddhism by Pindola ; but he appears 
to be quite different from Udayana Vatsaraja, son of 
Satanika.” Udayana was the first to prepare an image 
of Buddha in red sandalwood during the latter’s life-time. 
Gautama Buddha spent two years at Ghosita-Arama of 
Kau§ambl. 

Pataliputra * Pataliputra was known by various 
names, all synonyms of Patali — such as Kusumapura, 
Puspapura, Kusumadhvaja. Originally a small village 
named Pataligrama, king Ajatasatru of Magadha laid 
the foundation of a large and fortified city at the site 
in 554 B. C. in order to repel the attacks of the Vajjis 
of Vaisali. Udaya§va, grandson of Ajatasatru and son 
of DarSaka ( whose existence has been confirmed by 
Bhasa ) removed the capital of Magadha from Rajagrha 
to Pataliputra. It remained the headquarters of the 
province for many centuries. The Vdyupurdna makes 
Udayasva the founder of Kusumapura or Pataliputra, 


1 Cf. Pftrgiter, Dynasties of KaU Age, p. 6 ; mh, IX. 33. 40 : 

i 


2' Cf. Cunningham, Ane. Geog, p. 460. 9 Rhya Davids, Bud. Ind, p. 7. The 

Buddhist accounts of such conversions as also of historical personalities and facts, 
especially from Hinduism are too much coloured, biassed and one-sided, and appear 
to have been twisted for the purpose of propaganda and hence cannot bo accepted at 
their face value. They possess historicity or truth only if they are confirmed by 
independent non-Buddhist writers. Prom the other facts given about Udayana by 
the Buddhists, it appears that they meant Udayana Vatsarija, but they have 
perverted history in their zeal to show the superiority of Buddhism. 4 Bhandarkar 
Cam. Ltet., pp. 78, 79, 80, 82; Chakladar, MB, March 1918, pp, 264-261 
Cimningbam, Anc. Geog, pp. 618, 620, 719 ; Dey, Geog. Diet, pp. 161-164, 
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but the Buddhist accounts, stating that Buddha in his 
last journey saw the fortification of the village and 
predicted that it would become a great city, make it 
quite clear that the actual building of the city was begun 
by Ajatasatru, but the work was not finished till the reign 
of his grandson Udaya ( c. 450 B. C. ). The city was at 
its zenith in the Mauryan age being the capital of the 
whole Mauryan Empire, and Megasthenes, the ambassador 
of Seleucus Nicator in the Mauryan court, gives a glowing 
description of the city ( Palibothra). He states that the 
town was situated on the confluence of the Ganges and 
Erannaboa ( Hiranyabahu or the Sona ) and was 80 
stadia ( 10 miles ) in length and 15 stadia (nearly two 
miles ) in breadth. It was surrounded by a ditch 30 
cubits deep and six hundred cubits broad for receiving 
the sewage of the town. The fortified city walls were 
adorned with five hundred and seventy towers and sixty 
four gates. 

The cities of Patna and Bankipur now occupy the 
site of’ the old Pataliputra. A very small portion of 
modern Patna is situated on the old site. Greater 
portion of the old city was diluviated by the Ganges and 
Sona in 750 A. D. Lt. Col. Waddell has shown that 
nearly the whole of the site of the old city is intact. 
Ancient remains lie buried below Patna, Bankipur and 
E. I. Railway at the depth of 10 to 20 feet. The old 
city was situated on the northern bank of old Sona but 
several miles distant from the Ganges which later shifted 
to the south. The river Sona formerly joined the Ganges 
just above Patna.* 

The Chinese knew the city as Kusumopulo. The 
great astronomer Aryabhatta was a resident of this place. 

Mathura.^ Mathura on the Jumna was the ' capital 
of Sarasena, one of the sixteen mahdjanapadas. Modern 
Mathura is not on the ancient spot, which has moved 
northward owing to encroachment of the Jumna. Mathura 
or Madhura is generally identified with Maholi five miles 
south-west of the present town of Muttra. Mathura is 
associated with Lord Krsna and many sites are shown 
at present that played important parts in the adventures 

1 Cunningham, Anc, Oeog, pp. 520, 719. 2 Cunniugham, Anc, Oeogy 

pp. 429, 706 ; Dey, Geog. Diet, pp. 127, 128, 197. 
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of child Krsria. At a place called JanmabhOmi or 
Karagara near Potarakunda, Krsna was born. Yogamaya 
was dashed to the ground by Kariisa at Jog-ghat. The 
hunch-back Kubja was cured at Kubja’s well and the fight 
with CanQra and Mustika was staged at Mallapura 
adjoining the temple of Kesavadeva. Kamsa was killed at 
Kamsa-ka-Tila outside the southern gate of the present city. 

Mathura is also associated with the penance of 
Dhruva. 

Madura the famous South Indian temple-city is 
known as Daksina Mathura. The reference in our plays 
is only to Mathura of Lord Krsna. 

Rdjagrha} Rajagrha, also known as Girivraja, was 
the ancient capital of Magadha. The Rdmdyana tells 
that Girivraja was known by the name of Vasumatl and the 
Mahdbhdrata that it was also called Barhadrathapura and 
Magadhapura. Rajagrha was surrounded by five hills 
and the river Sarasvatl flowed through the city passing out 
by the side of the northern gate, and the river Banaganga 
lay to the south of the city. At the time of the Rdmdyana 
the river Sona flowed through Rajagrha. Bimbisara 
commenced fortifying and laying out the new town of 
Rajagrha one mile to the north of the old site, and the 
operations were completed by his son Ajatasatru who 
transferred his capital to new Rajagrha. The new capital 
enjoyed supremacy for a short period till the headquarters 
were removed to Pataliputra in the reign of Udayi or 
Udayasva. Rajagrha had a gate which used to be closed 
in the evening after which no body, not even the king, 
could be admitted into the city. 

Rajagfha corresponds to Rajagir in Bihar, sixty two 
miles from Patna among the hills near Gaya. 

Venuvanavihara was the monastery in the bamboo grove 
near Rajagrha which was presented by king Bimbisara 
to Buddha, who resided there when he visited Rajagrha. It 
was situated just outside the north gate of the city at the foot 
of the Baibhara hill." At a hill named Suvarnagiri near 

1 Cunningham, Anc. Geog, pp. 636, 721 ; Dey, Qeog. Diet, pp. 66-69, 166 ; 
Law, Qeog. Early Bud, pp. 9, 11 ; Ray Chaudhury, Pol, Hist. Anc. Ind, 3rd Edn. 
p. 78. 2 Deiy,Oeog. Dic^ p. 29, Venuvana mentioned by Bhasa in the Pratijfia 

( p. 8, 1st Edn. ) is certainly different from this Venuvanavihara, It was situat^ 
either near Narmada or near Yamuna. 
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old Rajagrha, A^oka passed his days after abdication. 

There are two other Rajagrhas one on the northern 
bank of the Bias in the Punjab which was the capital of 
Asvapati of Kekaya ; the other was the capital of Balkh ; 
but our poet evidently refers to Rajagrha, the capital of 
Magadha. 

Lanka! Lanka was the capital of the state of that 
name. Many fantastic descriptions of the city, about its 
vast amount of gold and jewellery are to be found in some 
works. The city is at present said to have been at the site 
of a mountain on the south-east corner of Ceylon. Some 
believe it to be the present Mantotte in Ceylon, while 
others think that the town has submerged. 

Virdtanagara! Viratanagara was the capital of 
Matsya, the country of Virata. It corresponds with Vairat 
(orBairat)a village in Jaipur state, one hundred and 
five miles to the south-west of Delhi and forty one miles to 
the north of Jaipur. Some of the most famous edicts of 
Asoka have been found at Bairat.' The excavations in 
Jaipur State conducted under the able guidance of 
Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni have resulted in many 
valuable articles of archsological interest being unearthed 
at Bairat and other places.* According to Nandolal Dey 
it is a mistake to identify Virata with Dinajpur. 

Vairantya! Vairantya was the capital of Kuntibhoja 
according to Bhasa. It is also mentioned in the 
Harsacarita as the capital of Rantideva. As the 
capital of Rantideva, it has been identified with Rintambur 
or Rintipur on the Gomti a branch of the Cambal. 

Bhasa has described the city in his Avintdraka. We 
have dealt with the description in a later chapter on 
“ Urban and Rural Life ”. 

^rngiverapura! Srngiverapura where Rama crossed 
the Ganges on his way to Dandaka has been identified 
with Singraur on the Ganges twenty-two miles north-west 
of Allahabad. It was the residence of Guhaka Nisada. 
It is also known by the name of Ramachaura. 

1 Dey, Qeog. Dict^ pp. 113-114. 2 Cunningham, Anc, Oeog^ pp. 887, 891 ; 
Dey, Geog. Diet, p. 88 ; lka.y Chaudhury, Pol, Hist, Anc, Indian 3rd Edn, p. 48. 

9 Bay Chaudhury, Pol, Hist, Anc, Indj Ist Edn, p. 71, 4 Cf, Archceological 

Remains and Excavations at Bairat, by Bai Bahadur Daya Bam Sahni. I Dey, 
Qeog, Diet, pp. 16-17, 167, • Dey, Qeog, Diet, p,.193. 
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Hastinapura} Hastinapura was the capital of Kuru 
to the north-east of Delhi. The old site is entirely 
diluviated by the Ganges. It is identified with an old town 
in Mawaha Tahsil twenty-two miles north-east of Mitat 
and south-west of Bijnor on the right bank of the Ganges. 
Hastinapura ( or Gajasahvaya ) was probably known as 
Asandivat in the Vedic age. Gadamukte§vara containing 
the temple of Mukteswara Mahadeva was a quarter 
of ancient Hastinapura. Nicaksu the great great 
grandson of Janamejaya removed his capital to 
Kau§ambl after Hastinapura was washed away by the 
Ganges. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Kraunca Parvata.^ Kraunca Parvata was that part 
of the Kailasa mountain of the Himalayas on which the 
MSnasa Sarovara is situated. 

Trikuta* Mr. Dey mentions four TrikOtas, viz- 
(1) in the south-east corner of Ceylon ; (2) Trikota to the 
north of the Punjab and south of Kashmir ; (3) Junnar; 
and (4) the Yamnotri in the Himalayas. The reference 
being from the Rdtndyana in our plays, the first from the 
above was evidently meant by Bhasa. 

Mandara.* The Vardha Purdna states that 
Mandara is situated to the south of the Ganges and on 
the Vindhya range. Mr. Dey identifies Mandara or 
Mandaragiri with a hill seven hundred feet high situated 
in the Banka division of Bhagalpore district two or three 
miles to the north of Bamsi and thirty miles to the 
south of Bhagalpore. Mandara, according to the 
Purdnas, was used by the gods and demons to churn 
the ocean and the serpent Vasuki was utilized as a rope- 
There is a groove all around the hill in, the middle, which 
the orthodox people take as suggesting the tying up of 
VSsuki. The groove, however, is evidently artificial 
according to Mr. Dey, and bears the mark of the chisel. 
There are two Buddhist temples on the top of the hill 
which are now worshipped by the Jainas. On the western 
side of the hill is a natural cavity in the rocks containing 

1 Cunningham, Anc, Geog, p. 702 ; Dey, Oeog, Diet, p. 74 ; Ray 
Chaudhury, Pol Hiat, Anc, Ind, 2nd Edn, pp. 11, 22. 2 Dey, Geog, Dkt, 
p. 104. S Dey, Geog, Diet, pp. 205-206. 4 Dey; Geog, Diet, pp. 109, 124-126. 
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a large quantity of pure limpid spring water called 
Akaiagahga and a colossal image of Vamanadeva and a 
huge sculpture of Madhukaitabha. At the foot of the hill 
are extensive ruins of old temples and other buildings and 
also a tank called PapahSrinl where people bathe on the 
last day of Pausa when the image of MadhusQdana is 
brought there from the town of Bamsi. 

The Mahahharata^ however, recognizes no other 
Mandara except on the Himalayas and that is shown to be 
a portion of the Himalayas to the east of Sumeru in 
Garhwal. Some Purdnas place the Badarika^rama 
containing the temple of Nara and Narayana on the 
Mandara, but the Mahdhhdrata locates the Mandara to 
the east of the Gandhamadana and the north of 
Badarikasrama. According to the V dmanapurdp.a, 
Mahadeva resided here after his marriage with Parvatl. 

Malayagiri} The southern parts of the Western 
Ghats south of the Kaverl known as the Travancore hills 
constitute the Malaya mountain. It also includes the 
Cardamum mountains, the whole extending from the 
Coimbatore gap to Cape Comorin. Malayakoti has been 
identified with the promontory where the Western Ghats 
dip into the sea. 

One of the summits of the mountain known as ' the 
AgastyakQta mountain in Tinnevelly is said to be the 
residence of Agastya. It is also called Potiyam, the 
southern-most peak of the Annamalai mountains from 
where the river TamraparnI has its source.’ This 
Agastyaktita seems to be the place referred to by 
Meghanada in the Avimdraka.^ 

Mahendra.* The whole range of hills extending 
from Orissa to Madura district was known as Mahendra 
Parvata. Principally, however, the name was applied to 
the range of hills separating Ganjam from the valley of the 
MahSnadl. A part of the range extending from North 
Sircars to Gondavana lying near Ganjam is still known as 
Mahendramalei or the hills of Mahendra. 

Mem.‘ According to Mr. Sherring all local traditions 

1 Dey, Oeog. Dict.v* 123. 2 PP* 2, 122. S p. 63 

— mrmm: sirw: i 4 Dey, oeog. met, 
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fix mount Meru as lying direct to the north of the Almora 
district. Mount Kedaranatha in Garhwal is still traditionally 
known as the original Meru. Mr. Dey identifies it with 
the Rudra Himalaya in Garhwal where the Ganges has its 
source ; it lies near Badarikasrama and is also called 
Pancaparvata on account of its five peaks. According to 
the Matsya Purdna, Sumeru is bounded on the north by 
Uttarakuru, on the south by Bharatavarsa, on the west by 
Ketumala and on the east by BhadraSvavarsa. 

Vindhya} Vindhya or Vindhyacala is the same as 
the Vindhya hills to the north of river Narmada which 
runs eastward from the Baroda State. The range of the 
Vindhya hills then turns northwards and approaches the 
banks of the Ganges. The celebrated temple o f 
Vindyavasini is situated on these hills near Gazipur. At 
a short distance from this is the temple of the eight-armed 
Yogamaya who came back to the hills after warning 
Kamsa. The fight between Durga and Sumbha and 
Nisumbha took place on the Vindhyacala. Another 
Vindhya has been identified by Pargiter with the hills and 
plateau of South Mysore. 

Suvela* Suvela was the mountain at the foot of 
which Rama had encamped with his army on his arrival in 
Lanka. It seems to have been near the sea as also near 
the capital of Lanka. 

Himalaya. Himalaya is the same as the famous 
Himalayan range. 

RIVERS. 

The Ganges, Narmada and Jumna are the only rivers 
mentioned by the poet, and these were the same as the 
rivers known by the same names at present. 

Besides the above, the poet has referred to a number 
of places which were only of temporary importance and 
hence cannot be identified at present. Udyamaka and 
Yflpagrama were two villages in the Kurujahgala.* 
Vepuvana, Nagavana, Valukatirtha and Madayantika 
(v. 1. Madagandhira) were the stages in the journey from 
the Vatsa kingdom to Malwa.* Lavanaka was on the 


t Dey, Qeog. Diet, p. 37 ; also Pargiter, JRAS, 1894, p. 261. 2 Of. Abh, 

p. 64. 8 Mv, pp. 95, 96. 4 PratijUd, 9nd Edn, p. 16. 
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frontiers of the Vatsa kingdom, and it was well known for 
specialization in Vedic learning .* 

It appears from the places mentioned above that in 
the period when the poet flourished countries to the north 
of the Narmada were well known and there was practically 
no knowledge of the trans-Vindhyan southern region of 
India. The southern places and mountains such as 
Mahendra, Lanka, Suvela, Malaya and Kiskindha are 
simply copied from the Rdmdyana. This, of course, does 
not in any way help us to fix the chronology of the poet, 
as it has been shown that the whole of India was thoroughly 
known to the Indians from very ancient times. It is always 
unsafe to dogmatize on the strength of stray instances or 
arguments ex silentia. Probably, after the era of 
adventurous merchants and colonizers was over, the general 
populace fell in the dark as to the topography of the 
country and the ignorance continued till the Maurya 
emperors and their successors led their armies southwards 
and annexed or subjugated the southern countries. 

The separate mention of small states as separate 
entities, however, definitely places the poet in the 
pre-Mauryan period or in a period closely allied to the 
Mauryan epoch when the memory of the separate states 
was still fresh ; for it would have been almost impossible 
for a poet coming long after the period of their unification 
and inclusion in the Mauryan empire and the loss of their 
individuality, to mention the states, especially when we 
take into consideration the scanty historical material the 
ancients furnish us with, with all our ‘ historical research’. 
So it can better be imagined how utterly impossible it 
would have been for a poet of a late date to refer to such 
details ; to speak nothing of a southerner ! Post-A§okan 
dramatists portraying southern countries exhibit a wide and 
accurate knowledge of their topography. 


1 Smpna , p. 2T ; Bhandarkar, Carm, Lecty p. 62. 



cHaptisr xi. 
varnAsramadharma. 

( A ) Castes, their Relations and Occupations. 

The institution known variously as varna, jati or 
caste is peculiar to India and was of indigenous origin. 
There is a difference of opinion among scholars as to 
whether distinctions based on varna preceded those based 
on jati or vice versa. Mr. C. V. Vaidya holds that before 
the Aryans settled in the Punjab there were two jdtis, viz., 
the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas, among them ; those that 
took to agriculture formed into Vaisyas ; then after the 
Aryans settled in India and extended eastwards, the 
aborigines who were black-coloured carrie into the social 
system of the Aryans, and they were placed at the foot of 
the system as Sudras. Thus varna or colour came in after 
jati, and was incorporated into the caste system, being 
later taken as the characteristic of a jati.' Some, on the 
contrary, hold that the Aryans had no distinctions when 
they came to India, and the Aryas and Dasyus or the 
Dasas ( non- Aryans ) were the first distinctions based on 
colour. The Aryans then formed themselves into three 
different classes according to the natures of their works 
and included Dasyus or Dasas among their structure as 
the fourth class. Thus came into being the Cdturvarnya 
or the four-fold caste system in India. According to 
Megasthenes, “No one is allowed to marry out of his own 
caste or to exchange one profession or trade for another 
In other words, endogamy and rigidity as to particular 
duties or occupations were the two principal 
characteristics of the caste system in India. 


1 VpoMthhSra, pp. 171-172. i Pri^enl XXJCIil, JI<cOin#i«'s irarulatim. 
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We shall now see whether the caste system as such 
was known in the age of the Bgveda. Many eminent 
orientalists such as Aufrecht, Benfey, Max Muller, Muir, 
Roth, Weber and Zimmer formulate that it was unknown, 
while Haug, Kern, Ludwig, Oldenberg and Geldner 
maintain that the caste system existed in the Rgvedic age.' 
It is, however, found that excepting in the Purusasukta 
there is absolutely no mention of the caste system in the 
J^gveda. The distinctions in the Purusasukta, moreover, 
are class distinctions in contrast to the caste distinctions of 
the later age. These four classes were, as it were, of the 
clergy, the noble, the middle class and the labourers ; they 
did not connote any caste distinctions.* Rules as to 
marriage and occupations were not rigid. Any one could 
change his occupation and intermarriages in different 
classes were allowed.’ The divisions into classes in the 
Rgvedic age depended more upon occupation, ability and 
character than upon birth. Knowledge was the basis of 
the system. 

In course of time, by the period of the Brahnianas, 
the distinctions between the different classes gradually 
accentuated. The SQdras were looked down with 
disfavour and marriages with them were prohibited ; then 
impurity was said to be attached to the food offered by the 
Madras and then came the impurity of touch. Then by 
the same principles of exclusion, the Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas were kept at a distance by the Brahmanas and 
they finally asserted their superiority and enunciated the 
bold doctrine that birth alone can confer Brahminhood on 
a person; no person of any other class can attain to it.* 

The epics also show the advanced stage of the caste 
system, the society being divided into watertight 
compartments. Though intermarriages were disfavoured, 
a number of them took place, and the issues were looked as . 
of mixed castes. There were a number of mixed castes in 
the epic age, the progeny taking the intermediate position 
inferior to the status of its father and Superior to that of 
its mother. Kautilya's ArthaSdstta also shows that the 
four-fold caste system was deep-rooted at the time. The 

1 Of. Majumdar, Corporate p. 330 ; Max Miiller, Chips frqm a German 
Workshop', II, p. SOV; Weber, Ind. Lit, (Trans.), p. 38 ; Roth quot^ in Muir's 
Sanskrit Texts, I, p. 291. t Of. Majumdar, Corporate Life, pp. 381-333. S 
^ifi?eda, IX, 11%, 9, 4 Majumdar, Corpora/^ ii/p, pp, 347-36^. 
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evolution of the caste system from the classes in the ^gveda 
is important to students of social history inasmuch as “ it 
affected the status of citizens and affected their duties as 
members of the body politic”.' A man’s position in later 
days was determined by the caste in which he was born 
and not by his intrinsic merits or character. 

Though the Buddhists waged a severe war against 
the caste system and the Brahmana superiority, it is a 
mistake to suppose that the caste system was non-existent 
in the Buddhist age. As a matter of fact even the 
Buddhist writings recognized the formal castes.” In 
contrast to the Brahmanical works which state that the 
Brahmana superiority was throughout unchallenged, the 
Buddhist writers show a distinct Ksatriya bias and put the 
Ksatriya claim to undisputed superiority, the Jain writers 
supporting them. In spite of the crushing attitude towards 
the Brahmanas, we find many instances of the Brahmanas 
being regarded with respect in the Buddhist age. The 
caste system did exist in the Buddhist age though some 
restrictions as to food and occupation were relaxed. After 
the revival of the Brahmanas under the Guptas, the 
Brahmanas emerged as the supreme race and the rules of 
the caste system were made rigid and inelastic. Among 
the writings on the caste system both from the pen of Indian 
and foreign writers almost all of whom indulge in 
attacking and condemning the system, one is rather 
relieved to read of the different note struck by Prof. 
Viswanatha when he says that “ the caste laws were laws of 
spiritual eugenics intended to foster and promote the 
evolution of a superior race 

With regard to the occupations of these different 
castes, they were more or less fixed. It was the duty of 
the Brahmanas to study and teach the Vedas, to perform 
sacrifices and officiate at sacrifices, to give charity and 
receive gifts. The Ksatriya took to himself the protection 
of the people, charity, performance of sacrifices, study and 
non-attachment to pleasure. The Vaisyas engaged 
themselves in cattle-rearing, agriculture, charity, 
performance of sacrifices, study, trade and money-lending. 
The only duty of the ^Qdras was to serve the persons of the 
three higher castes,* At first these rules were very rigid. No 

1 Banerji» Pub. Adm. p. 20. 2 CHI, I, p. 221 ; Corporate Life, p« 864. 

I Bocial Synth^i p; 149. 4 Manumrti, I< 88>91 ; cf. also Sdntiparva; 72. 
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one was allowed to occupy in any but the hereditary 
profession ; but gradually, the upper castes, if in distress, 
were allowed to engage in the professions of the lower ones. 
Under no circumstances were the lower orders to do the 
functions of the higher ones. It was taken to be the 
prime duty of the king to see that the four castes 
engaged themselves in their respective occupations as 
prescribed for them.* 

With these preliminary observations on the caste 
system, we turn to our plays to gather whatever 
information they supply regarding this ancient institution. 
It does not require much proof to find that the caste 
system was prevalent in those days. The four castes are 
distinctly mentioned," the Brahmanas being the caste par 
excellence. Castes seem to have been based only on birth 
at the time of our poet, and not on occupations or qualities 
as in the early Vedic age as we have seen. Descent in 
the family of a Brahmanai was necessary to acquire 
Brahminhood. Those that were born of the Brahmanas 
were known as such, while those of the Ksatriya parentage 
were known as the Ksatriyas." There is no mention of 
mixed castes born of the intercaste wedlock and out of 
wedlock so elaborately enumerated by the Smrti writers. 
We think we shall not be far from right if we conclude 
from this that the mixed castes were almost unknown, that 
strict conformity to marriage rules prevailed in those days, 
and that there was a high tone of morality. The Candalas 
are mentioned ; but evidently they were outside the caste 
system. 

brahmanas. 

The Brahmanas deserve to be treated first on 
account of the importance attached to them and also on 
account of the numerous references attached to them in 
the plays. The sacred thread was then, as it is in most 
cases even now, a badge and a distinguishing mark of the 
Brahmanas.* Without entering into the detailed 


1 Of. Artha4astra. I. 8 st. 1 & 2 p. 8. — tTSIT I 

etc. 2 Vanik as distinct from Brahmana and Ksatriya is mentioned in Car (p. 46) 
and Vrsala ( Sudra ) is referred to in the ( III. 6.) and Pa^c (I. 6). 9 Cf. 

PaiU, i. 25. — I Kariya, p. *93 

I Avi, 1.7^^ 9^ TO WPIK. I also Avi, p. 14: Prat, III. 6 
(p. 60) ; p. 61. 4 Avi, p. 86.— I 
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discussion of the problem we state here our inference that 
Yajnopavlta in those days was not merely a thread but a 
piece of cloth/ The Brahmanas were regarded as the 
prime race, front rank being given to them among the 
subjects.’ The superiority of the Brahmanas and the 
precedence accorded to them on all occasions were so 
much ingrained in the minds of all, that the veteran 
Bhlsma states the fact of his being a Ksatriya ( and hence 
a disciple) as one of the reasons, why Duryodhana should 
first make his obeisance to Drona, a BrShmana, in 
preference to himself (#. e. Bhlsma) though he was, in the 
words of Drona, a deity in human form.* The utterance of 
a Brahmana received immense weight, even untrue 
statements emanating from him were regarded as true, and 
he was never to be contradicted.* The speech or request 
of a Brahmana commanded implicit obedience/ Such a 
tyrant as Kamsa glorified himself in taking the word of a 
Brahmana as gospel truth. The Brahmanas also were 
equally confident of having never uttered falsehood.* 

Closely allied with the desire to carry out the word 
of a Brahmana was the general thought that the curse of 
a Brahmana was sure to bring calamity. The king of the 
Sauviras voluntarily underwent exile and Candalahood 
with his family, to bring about the fulfilment of the curse 
that a Brahmana pronounced.’ Kaikeyl in the Pratimd 
shared all the disgrace and misery simply to cause the 
curse to her husband to fructify.* 

The Brahmanas were naturally held as the 
preceptors of the Ksatriyas and it was thought a disgrace 
to the disciple where the guru was poor. All the wealth 
as also the religious merit of sacrifice were regarded as 
fruitless if the guru was not satisfied.” It was -the most 
desirable thing for a king to give everything to the 

1 Car, p. 63. — I ; also' G. Jha, AMV, I, pp. 63^-64; 
V.Bhattacharya, Viivahhdrati Qtly.t July 1933, pp. 107-117. 2 Bdl, III. 16 

— I Bdi, p. 64 — l ; Uv, St. 9. 

I Mv, p. 30— >33 • ; PaAe. 1. 26 — 

twni S Pallc, 1.26,27. 4 PaAc, p. 89— ^*1*1 t 

Bdl, p. 27 — MWlfk I 6 Kartfa, p. 84 — I »f 
> • BSi, p. 27— W I 7 Avi, I. 11; also p. 96. 

I Prai, pp. il8 -119.— I S PaAc, I. 28.— 
it 1^: tSinwf ^ I 
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Br&hmanas and leave only his bow as an heirloom to his 
sons,* To save the life of a BrShmana by giving up one’s 
body was very highly thought of.’ 

Feeding the Brahmanas in order to propitiate 
untoward fate and to ward off evils was very common. It 
was supposed to bring peace.* This attitude finds, 
curiously enough, a parallel in the Jdtaka stories where 
the giving of gifts to the Brahmanas and Sramanas 
and the duty of feeding them were enjoined on the king 
and the commoner alike ; and even the Bodhisatva himself 
is reported to have said : “ I have given manifold gifts to 
monks and Brahmanas.”^ 

The superiority of the Brahmanas would naturally 
show the prevalence of Brahmanical rites and ceremonies 
and praises of daksind. The festivals of Ratnasasthi, 
KalastamI and Caturdasi are mentioned, in which, among 
other things the payment of fees ( daksinds ) and giving 
of sumptuous dinner to the Brahmanas were the main 
factors.* We find many similes pertaining to the 
sacrifices, the sacrificial fire, sacrificer, the yajnaiakata, 
etc., giving us some idea as to the institution ; the 
Brahmanas are eulogized in the descriptions. The 
depreciatory attitude in the Jdtakas towards animal 
sacrifices and their preachings against the sacrifices do 
not seem to have gained ground.* 

The reference to the rule that the Brahmanas were 
exempt from capital punishment in spite of any offence 
committed by them raises an interesting point.’ Not 
only are the Brahmanas said to be immune from being 
killed, but they are to be let off, apparently without any 
punishment. Dr. Ray Chaudhury has tried to show by 
giving instances from the Brdhmanas, the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad and the Mahdhhdrata that no such immunity 

1 PaU, I. 22 .— ul twi ^ I J Mv, 

p. 30.— i 5 Pratijm, p. 21 .— 

I Car, p. 6 .— I Car, p. 84 — 

I Bai, I. 26. — ?iif^ im i 

4 *75. IV. 460, 484, 489, 497; V. 628, 636 , 640; VI. 646. $ Car, p. 84 ; Pratijfld, 

pp. 60,48; Oar, p. 7. f^ 3® I aj 

1 6 Ja. I. 60, 77; II. 162 ; III. 314 ; IV. 496. The period refers to the 
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from capital punishment existed in ancient times.* The 
Arthakastra of Kautilya, though written by a Brahmana, 
is said to be distinguished throughout by want of undue 
partiality for the Brahmanas. Dr. Ray begins his thesis 
by stating that the Brahmanas enjoyed no prominence 
nor any special privileges. Towards the close of his article, 
however, he is rightly required to admit that the position of 
the Brahmanas as a class “ was a somewhat privileged 
one It was a sign of the times that the Arthakastra, 
though professedly a book on politics and proclaiming 
impartial treatment to all alike, could not but promulgate 
special rules in the case of the Brahmanas on account of 
their status. Even many of the Jdtakas testify to the 
high position and great esteem enjoyed by the Brahmanas. 
In the days of our poet, the Brahmanas were proficient in 
all the Vedas and Veddhgas, the Dhannakdstra, 
Arthakdstra, Yogakdstra, Nydyakdstra, ^rdddhakalpa, 
etc.” Though all these kdstras appear to us as too 
voluminous for studies in these days, they were included 
in the normal course of a learned Brahmana. They 
conveyed no speciality or anything extraordinary in those 
days. In spite of an all round spread of education in 
traditional lore among the Brahmanas, the custodians of 
Vedic learning, a thoroughly ignorant Brahmana was 
not a rarity. The jester in the Avimdraka remarks on 
the contrary that it was difficult to come across a 
Brahmana knowing both — the word (f. e., the Vedas) and 
its meaning.* Evidently the jester’s word is not to be 
taken at its face value and the reasonable inference seems 
to be that, as ever, there were black sheep in every fold 
in those days also. Moreover, the jester’s) observation 
shows that as now there were at the time of our poet, 
many so-called priests who simply memorized the mantras 
without caring to know their meaning. 

KSATRIYAS. 

Though not idealized as in the Jdtakas, we find that 
the Ksatriyas also occupied a very high position, next only 

1 Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 1st Rd. , p. 192. The evidence, however, does not 
warrant the conclusion. 2 OC, II, pp. 389-396 at p. 395. 3 Prat, p. 99 

^ I 4 Avi, p. 16.— Wil 
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to that of the Brahmanas. They held the Brahmanas in 
high esteem, and the protection of their subjects was the 
main duty assigned to them.' The king, who generally came 
from the Ksatriyas, was to see that the subjects followed 
the rules according to their castes and orders, and he was 
not to introduce any violent changes in the rules, and was 
simply to uphold the old laws and customs.’ 

The Ksatriyas being the saviours of humanity looked 
upon all persons as their own sons." The riches of the 
Ksatriyas were held to consist in their valour in war and 
archery and not in the amount of wealth amassed by them; 
their wealth, further, depended on their bravery.* The 
Ksatriyas were told to perform sacrifices and feed the 
Brahmanas and the poor at them, as the merits obtained 
thereby endure long after the physical bodies have perished. 
A number of famous kings are mentioned such as Iksvaku, 
Sayyati and others who live in the memory of the people 
only through their sacrifices.* It seems to have been a rule 
that the Ksatriyas were not to be addressed by their mere 
names by ordinary persons but some title was to be 
prefixed to their names.® There does not appear to be any 
trace of the rivalry for superiority between the Brahmanas 
and the Ksatriyas which the accounts in the Jdtakas 
and other Buddhist works indicate.’ The duties and 
functions of the Ksatriyas as ‘Kings’ will be dealt with in 
detail in a later chapter entitled ‘Court Life’. 

VAISYAS. 

The Vaisyas are incidentally mentioned in the 
Cdrudatta, and there they are spoken of as travelling in 
foreign countries for trade and taking a circuitous way for 
fear of thieves.® A glimpse into the life of the herdsmen 
who tended cattle is to be had from the Bdlacarita and 
the Pancardtra.^ Cows to them were as mothers and 
goddesses, and their first duty on getting up was to bow to 
these cow-mothers. “Blessings and peace to the cows’’ 


1 Karna st. 1 2 Artha^dstra, Adhyaya 8, p. 8, 

st. 1 and 2. S p 31. I 4 PdUcy I. 24.- 
I s Vaiic, I. 20— I I. 25. — 

I 6 Paflc, IC. 47. 7 Fick, Social Organization, p. 183. 8 Gar, 
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is the constant refrain in their prayers to the gods.?- 
Among persons following different trades we find 
references to florists, painters, washermen, shampooers, 
etc. 

SODRAS. 

The SQdras are referred to in the Pratimd and the 
Pancardtra.^ The passages in those plays suggest that 
untouchability was observed in those days at least in so far 
as religious functions were concerned. It was illegal for a 
^ndra to study the Vedas and consequently to utter the 
mantras; hence the Sudras worshipped the deities and made 
their obeisance to them without chanting any mantras. 
It is significant that even courtesans^ thought it unfit and 
improper to lavish their favours on a Sodra youth. It did 
not occur to the maid of a courtesan that a Sodra youth 
could ever become the object of love of her mistress. 
Intermarriages were not prohibited in ancient India ; and 
hence in course of time, mixed castes arose as the result 
of anuloma and pratiloma marriages. We do not, 
however, find any reference to mixed castes in these 
plays. 

cAndAlas. 

The Cilndalas were not subject to the rules of the 
caste system. Even the sight of a Candala polluted the 
caste people. The Candalas had their residences outside 
the city beyond the cremation grounds.* They were 
looked upon as incapable of having feelings of sympathy, 
mercy, good speech, fine form, valour and strength. 

THEIR RELATIONS. 

As regards the relations of the, different castes among 
themselves jthere is nothing in the plays to show that they 
were not cordial. Each caste showed at least a tolerant 
attitude towards the others. All were intent on doing, 
their own duties ( ^ ^ ) thereby helping 


1 Some features of the pastoral life as culled from these dramas have been 
presented later on under “ Urban and Rural Life.” 2 -Pmf, III. 5 . XTHW: 

1 ; Paflc, I. 6 — I 5 Car,, pp, 44-45, 
4 Avit p. 14; PafU, p. 62; Bdl, II. 5; also, Artha^dstra, II. 26. p. 56.^ 
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themselves and others, and did not think it worth their 
while to disturb others outside their spheres. 

Concerning the occupations, the injunctions do not 
seem to have been very strictly adhered to. Though 
most of the persons followed the scriptures in connection 
with the specific professions or trades to be followed by 
them, there was also a very small number who 
contravened the rules. Thus, we find a Brahmana youth 
engaging himself in trade, and another, under the 
influence of cupid, stooping to housebreaking at night.' 
The Jdtakas also make mention of Brahmanas following 
diverse occupations as also of the changes of occupations 
in turn by certain individuals.* Kautilya’s Artha&dstra 
adds to the duties of the Sodras by allowing them to till 
the soil, to rear cattle, to trade or to do business as 
artisans or actors.* Thus, it appears that in the days 
when these plays were written (f. e., in the pre-Mauryan 
age ) strict rules as to the occupations to be followed by 
different castes were slightly relaxed. The onrush of 
Buddhism had not yet dealt a serious blow to the caste 
system in the period we are dealing with. Brahmana 
superiority was the rule everywhere and Buddhism was 
not found favour with. 

( B ) Four orders ( Ahramas ) and their duties. 

In every society are to be found systems analogous 
to jdti diVidi dirama in India. The different classes are 
known according to their occupations, such as, the clergy, 
the nobles, the labourers, etc. Birth has nothing to do 
with classes as in the case of castes in India. Every 
individual in general, again, goes through some stages 
in his life. During childhood he is engaged in learning; 
then comes married life ; and in old age he may be 
concerned with religious thoughts or those concerning the 
other world. The speciality of India lay in the fact that 
both the systems were connected with, and made the 
essential parts of the religious system. 

There is a difference in the origin and development 
of the caste system and the dirama system in India. The 

1 Garudatta and Sajjalaka in the Car. 2 Fick, Social Organization, p. lOf ; 
Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp, 64-66 ; Legacy of India, p. 142. 3 Artlia^dstra, 

I; 3, p. 7 ; Vi^^usmrH (Ch. 2) mentions all industrial arts ( ) as falling 
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caste system, as we have seen, was not strictly observed 
in the beginning but its rules became more and more rigid 
in course of time, till the society was divided into 
water-tight compartments. The ahrama rules, on the other 
hand, introduced as they were for promoting the efficiency 
of the individual and hence of the society in general, were 
rather strictly followed at the beginning, but in later times 
none cared to observe those rules. 

In the Vedic times, the relations of life were 
regulated by the requirements of the individual and not 
by cast-iron rules. There is no trace of the dirama rules 
in the Bgveda though it appears that the first two 
stages only, viz. Brahmacarya and Grhasthasrama were 
gone into. We get the first glimpse of the doctrines of 
the four diramas ( stages of life ) whereby the ascetic and 
hermit lives were introduced into the system, only in the 
Upanisadic period*' The life of every Aryan {i. e., a 
member of the first three castes ) according to this doctrine 
was required to pass through four stages of life, viz. that 
of a Brahmacarl ( pupil ), Grhastha ( householder ), 
VSnaprastha ( forest hermit ), and Sannyasin ( ascetic ). In 
the period of the Mahdbhdrata, were to be seen the first 
germs of the tendency whereby Sannyasa, the last stage of 
life was reserved only for the Brahmanas. A number of 
reasons have been put forth for the promulgation of the 
rule as to the exclusion of the other castes from leading 
the life of an ascetic, but for the purposes of our present 
study we are not concerned with them. 

The Mahdbhdrata and the Dharma4dstras prescribe 
a number of rules to be followed by individuals in each 
stage of their life, and we shall refer to these rules in brief 
later on. A commentator on the Mahdbhdrata states that 
a Sodra was entitled only to the first d&ratna and each 
member of the higher caste was entitled to one succeeding 
d&rama in addition ; thus, a Vaisya could pass through only 
two diramas, a Ksatriya through three, and a Brahmana 
through all the four stages of life.* The Buddhists had 
also a system analogous to the diramadharma and they 
had made elaborate rules especially in regard to the life 
of the Bhikkhus. As the Buddhists were against the caste 

1 Winternitz, BIL, I, p. 233, J SantifMrva, 69. 2-Com ; Dikshitar, Hindu 
Adm. Inst.y p. 46. 
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sysem, the doors of each stage of life were thrown open 
to all irrespective of the barriers of birth or sex. 
The Arthaidstra also speaks about the four dkramas 
and the duties pertaining to each, but it is not stated 
whether all the castes were entitled to embrace 
Sannyasa. 

Before proceeding to give the information supplied 
by our author with regard to the state of the 
Mramadhartna in his days, it would be instructive if 
the duties of the different dkramas as contained in the 
Mahdbhdrata and Dharmaidstras are dealt with in bn^ef. 
The first stage in the life of every Aryan is Brahmacarya, 
and he entered that after upanayana ( investiture with 
sacred thread) which was to be performed when the boy 
attained the age of seven or eight years. The pupil was 
to reside at the house of his preceptor and do household 
duties there in lieu of the payment of money.' He was to 
study there for twelve years and was under the complete 
supervision of his preceptor. Some pupils begged for 
their food, while some had their meals with their preceptor. 
Implicit obedience to the preceptor and doing menial 
service including massaging his feet etc, were some of their 
duties. The pupils had strictly to observe the rules of 
celibacy, to guard against the eight-fold maithuna, to 
abstain from physical luxuries of any sort such as spiced 
food, perfumes etc., to avoid all places of amusements 
and pleasure, and to restrain their senses. They tied 
their hair in a knot, bore a staff and girdle and wore a 
simple cloth. A few students were admitted on payment 
of their entire tuition fees in advance which generally 
amounted to one thousand pieces of money. These students 
were not required to do any household work. Pupils of 
the first three castes thus lived with their preceptor and 
got instruction. Kings and the rich people engaged the 
services of competent teachers for giving instruction to 
their sons and wards at their residence. Instruction was 
generally imparted by rote. After the prescribed course 
was completed the pupil made handsome gift to his 
preceptor and returned home. Samavartana ( return ) 
marked the close of the period of studentship. 

Subsequent to his coming back, the student entered 

1 Of. Mookerji, ViivahharattQtly., October 1953, p, 229. 
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the life of a householder after marrying a girl of his own 
caste. “Marriage Laws and Customs’’ are dealt with in 
detail in the next chapter. The first duty of a householder 
was to Wndle the sacrificial fire and offer daily oblations 
to the fire. He had also to perform a number of religious 
and domestic rites and the GautamcidhartnasiltTa 
(VIII. 14-20) prescribes forty sacraments for a house- 
holder. 

When a householder got old and had sons to shoulder 
the responsibility of worldly affairs he entered the life of a 
hermit ( Vanaprastha) staying in a forest. He had to 
perform penances there, aloof from the din of the world. 

Then finally came the last stage, Sannyasa 
( asceticism ), which was open only to the Brahmanas. 
The life of an ascetic was one of hardship, — an ordeal. 
Some of the important rules are given here. The 
Sannyasin had to live on begging. He was required to 
conquer his passions and have equanimity of mind under 
all circumstances. He was to regard all with equality. 
He was not to desire anything, nor to hoard anything, 
nor to have any attachment for anybody. He was to 
wander from place to place and not .to stay at a place for 
more than a day. 

We get the following information from Bhasa as to 
the four orders ( diramas ) and their duties. 

After initiation, the Brahmana boy had to go to a 
preceptor for the study of the Vedas. It appears that 
the disciples were entrusted to the care of the tutor when 
quite young, and hence all the responsibility as to the 
physical, mental and intellectual development of the child 
rested with the tutor. It has rightly been observed, 
therefore, that should the pupil misbehave, the fault lies 
at the door not of his parents or friends, but of his 
teacher.’ Residence at the house of a preceptor entailed 
the performance of manual labour such as accompanying 
him to the forest to fetch fuel, fruit, root, flowers, etc.* 
Among other holidays, one was observed on astami when 
no instruction in the Vedas was to be given.’ In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that the system of 

1 Pane, I. 31. i Karifa. p. 76. nWflT gW 
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granting holidays on certain fixed days known as 
anadhydya seems to be post-Vedic. “Vedic study was 
compulsory ”, observes Prof. Venkatesvara, “and no day 
was regarded as a holiday except when the person of the 
student was impure ceremonially or by illness, or when 
there was impurity in the locality”.* Like the black sheep 
in every fold, there were some students who were reluctant 
to put up with their preceptor and live the rigours of the 
celibate life. They looked with greatest joy to the day 
of the completion of their education (the samdvartana 
ceremony ) after which they hastened home." Ordinarily 
every pupil stayed with the preceptor till the completion 
of his course unless some extraordinary cause intervened.’ 
Students paid some gifts ( daksinds ) to their gurus after 
the instructions were over. A fine instance of the high 
regard and devotion entertained by a pupil for his 
preceptor is supplied by Duryodhana who offers to give to 
his guru ( Drona ) not only everything that he possesses, 
but promises to procure the fulfilment of any desired 
object of his preceptor through his valour and mace. “ So 
long as the mace rests in my hand ”, declares Duryodhana, 
“ all is thine ”.* 

High ideals of the life of the husband and wife are 
presented to us in the Svapnavdsavadatta, Pratitnd, 
Cdrudatta, etc, and a reference is made to them in the 
next chapter entitled ‘‘Marriage Laws and Customs”. 
Oblations to household deities and to mdtrkds were among 
the daily duties of a householder.® A guest was 
worshipped, his feet were washed and he was honoured 
with the traditional Hindu hospitality. Both husband 
and wife joined in serving the guest.’ Feeding the guest 
was taken equal in merit to the performance of a sacrifice.’ 
Doors of a Hindu householder were always open to a 
guest. 

Besides the persons who turned hermits 
( parivrdjakas ) in due course of time after performing 

1 Jnd. Cult., I, p. 82 ; Tait. Ar. II. 14. J Avi, p. 73 — 
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their duties as householders, there were some who 
undertook the life of a hermit after some great shock or 
after getting tired of life.* We get an instance of a female 
hermit ( tdpasi ) in the dowager queen of Magadha who 
resided in a hermitage just outside Rajagrha. This single 
instance from Bhasa does not entitle us to conclude that 
no barrier was placed in the way of females embracing 
asceticism.’ The description of the hermitage would give 
some idea as to the peace and sanctity that reigned there. 
These hermitages were away from the din and bustle of 
the town and were cosmopolitan in nature. Every one 
was free to go there. They were the houses, as it were of 
the guests. The inmates there, who resided in huts, were 
all satisfied, having no worldly desires to be fulfilled. 
They wore bark-garrnents and lived on wild fruits, passing 
their time in meditation. The whole atmosphere around 
the hermitages breathed of freedom and abundance. The 
deer roamed about freely, the trees were full of flowers 
and fruits and there were a number of cows which 
supplied milk to the inmates. During midday and in the 
evening, there arose from the hermitage lines of smoke. 
Water also was to be had nearby, and the inmates used 
to plunge for their bath thrice a day.’ According to Rhys 
Davids, in those days “ the hermitages where the learning 
or the repeating of texts was unknown were the 
exceptions Perhaps it may be that through the 
influence of Buddhism which included the Bhikkhunis in 
the sacred order, the hermitages of the Hindus also were 
mixed colonies of ascetics. Curiously enough, Vatsyayana 
does not refer to the Vanaprasthas ; so it appears that 
this stage was going out of vogue by the fourth 
century A. D.’ 

There were two classes of religious mendicants, 
Tdpasa and Parivrdjaka. Those staying in the hermitage 
belonged to the Tdpasa class, and the Parivrdjakas 
moved from place to place either alone or in the company 
of their disciples." The queen-mother of Darsaka 
belonged to the hermit ( Tdpasa ) class and 
Yaugandharayana in disguise to the wanderer 
( Parivrdjaka ) class. 

t Cf. Pradhan, Ch/rcmology, p. 246. 2 Sarup, Vision, Notes, p. 102. S 

Svapna, I, 3, 6, 12, 16 ; pp. 16, 20, 26. 26. 4 Buddhist India, p, 141. S 

Chakladar, Social Life, pp. 111-112. 6 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 140-141. 
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It appears that these mendicants donned red 
garments. The institution of the red garmented 
mendicants, however, is not taken over from Buddhism 
but is of Hindu origin. The fact that Panini (7th 
century B. C. ) mentions Bhiksu-sQtras signifies that 
the order existed even earlier. At the period we are 
dealing with, there were quite a number of people who 
embraced asceticism simply to fill up their bellies.* This 
shows a degeneration of the order inasmuch as the red 
garb was put on to cloak beggary and thus to earn 
livelihood in an apparently honourable fashion. Such 
degenerate monks were found among the Buddhists also. 


1 r. 9 : Cf. also Afti, p. 85. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MARRIAGE LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 

The institution of marriage is the next important 
factor of the social structure of the Hindus. The 
Dharmasiitras, Smrtis and epics mention eight forms of 
marriage. There are three laws regulating marriage, viz. 
( 1 ) endogamy, or marriage in one’s own caste, ( 2 ) 

f o^m-exogamy or marriage outside direct paternal line, and 
3 ) sapinda-exogamy or marriage outside certain specified 
degrees of blood relations ( sapindas ) — paternal as well as 
maternal. Anulotna marriage or hypergamy, though not 
approved, was yet regarded as valid, and the issue born of 
such marriage was placed in an intermediate caste between 
that of its parents. There was no question of contravening 
the rules as to exogamy in the Anulotna marriage, as the 
other party was certainly beyond the prohibited 
relationship, being of a different caste altogether ; but 
these marriages obviously broke the rule of endogamy. 
Pratiloma marriages have been strictly prohibited since 
ancient times and were looked down upon as invalid and 
illegal. The issues born of Pratiloma marriage were 
styled as Candalas or Nisadas and they were not included 
in the four castes. 

At the time of the Bgveda there do not appear to 
have been any rules prohibiting intermarriages. On the 
contrary, we come across many marriages of the Rsis with 
the Ksatriyas and vice versa. The only restriction seems 
to have been against marriages with the Anaryas, Dasas 
or Dasyus. There was no religious obligation that every 
girl must be married ; allusions are to be met with in the 
Bgveda to unmarried girls staying with their fathers and 
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claiming and obtaining a share in the paternal property.* 
The marriage ceremony was celebrated at the house of the 
bride and was a simple affair. There are many references 
to careful and industrious wives possessed of all those 
domestic virtues for which the Hindu wife has always been 
noted, who supervised household affairs and like the 
celebrated usds ( dawn ) roused and sent every one in the 
house to his work in the morning.* Occasional references, 
however, are found to women going astray, to faithless 
wives, to maidens having no one to watch over their 
morals, to a ruined gambler’s wife becoming the object of 
others’ lust, etc.* The custom of child marriage was 
unknown in the Vedic times, and polygamy was the 
privilege of the kings and the rich people as it has always 
been in olden times in all countries and among all nations. 
There was no prohibition to the remarriages of widows. 

It is in the Dharmasutras that we first find mention 
of the eight (or six) different forms of marriage, which 
have been elaborated later on by the Smrtis. Vasistha 
and Apastamba recognized only six forms, viz., Brahma, 
Daiva, Arsa, Gandharva, Ksatra and Manusa,_ the last 
two being respectively named Raksasa and Asura by 
Apastamba. The first three forms in the above list are 
regarded as praiseworthy in the Apastamba. Gautama 
and Baudhayana, the older DharmasQtrakaras, however, 
mention eight forms of marriage, adding Prajapatya and 
Paisaca to the list, the former only being praiseworthy.* 
Thus we get four praiseworthy forms and four sinful 
forms of marriage. In a Brahma marriage, the father of 
the bride poured out libations of water and gave away his 
daughter to a suitor, a student. The Daiva marriage 
consisted in the giving away of his bedecked daughter by 
her father to an officiating priest when a sacrifice was 
being performed. The father gave away his daughter for 
a cow or a bull in an Arsa marriage. The lover himself 
took away and wedded a loving damsel in the Gandharva 
form. Force was used in the KsStra (or Raksasa) 
marriage in which the bridegroom carried away a damsel 
destroying her relations by strength of arms. The Manusa 
( or Asura ) marriage was a simple affair in which the 
suitor purchased a damsel from her father. In 

1 ^gveda, 11. n.T. | JfiovMla, 1 . 121 . 4. I II. 39. 1 ; IV. S. 

X. 84.4.; 4 Cf. Datta, Early Hinau CivilUation, pp. 254>355« 
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the PrSjapatya form, the father simply gave away his 
daughter to the suitor saying “ Fulfil ye the law 
conjointly”. The Paisaca form was nothing more than 
a form of rape when a man embraced a woman deprived 
of consciousness. 

The Dharmasutras rigorously prohibited marriages 
among kinsfolk. The same oxpravara was excluded 
for purposes of marriage as also was the relationship 
within four degrees on the mother’s s'ide and six degrees 
on the father’s side.' Baudhayana, a southerner, allowed 
a man to marry the daughter of his maternal uncle or 
paternal aunt.” There were no child marriages in the 
period of the Dharmasutras and remarriages were allowed 
only in the case of child widows. 

Messengers were sent by the bridegroom to the 
father of the bride reciting JRgveda X. 85. 23, and if the 
proposal was acceptable to both, the promise of marriage 
was ratified and both parties touched a vessel containing 
flowers, fried grain, barley and gold. The bridegroom 
then performed a sacrifice. On the ai)pointed day, the 
bride took bath in fragrant water and then, putting on 
newly dyed garments, sat down by the fire at the sacrifice. 
The bridegroom also bathed and went through auspicious 
ceremonies and was escorted to the girl’s house by young 
women ( who were not widows). The actual marriage 
ceremony varied in detail in different localities but the 
essentials were the same. The bridegroom holding the 
bride by the hand led her thrice round the fire reciting 
some verses. The bride sacrificed to the fire Idja or fried 
grain, which her brother or guardian had put in her 
hands. The bridegroom then caused the bride to 
step forward seven paces reciting suitable words. This 
going round the fire, sacrificing the Idjds and the pacing of 
seven steps constituted the principal ceremonies of 
marriage. The couple then sat silent till the Polar Star 
appeared, and then the husband showed it to his wife 
saying “Firm be you, thriving with me”. The wife 
replied, “I see the Polar Star ; may I obtain offspring”.* 
Then began the married life of the couple. 

The Mahdbhdrata also mentions eight forms of 

1 Of. 1 and 2 ; Apastamba, II. 6, 11, 16, 16. 2 Baudhayana, 

1. 1, 2, 4. 8 Datta, pp. 260*261. 
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marriage, but speaks of five as being current.* Brahma, 
Ksatra, Gandharva, Asura and Raksasa were in vogue 
of which the last two were regarded as sinful._ Brahma 
in those days perhaps included Daiva and Arsa of the 
SQtra times. The Brahma was specially recommended 
for the Brahmanas and it consisted in the offering of the 
bride to the bridegroom after honouring him with gifts, 
money, etc. The Ksatra was prescribed for both the 
Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas, but the manner has not 
been stated. Mr. Vaidya thinks that in the Ksatra 
marriages the bride was offered to one who successfully 
accomplished the condition laid down by the father 
of the bride.’ The Gandharva form, which was so 
named as it was current among the Gandharvas on the 
Himalayas, was love marriage in which the bride had 
full power to choose the bridegroom of her liking. This 
form was prescribed mainly for the Ksatriyas. Of the 
two condemned forms, the Asura was the purchase of the 
bride by paying large sums of money to her relatives or 
to the bride herself. It was current among the Kekayas 
and the Madras at the period of the Mahdhhdrata. In 
the Raksasa marriage the bride was forcibly taken away 
in spite of her protests after fighting with her relatives 
and slaying them. Though the bride was accepted in 
any of the above forms, the regular marriage ceremony 
was celebrated in the Brahma form.* The Saptapadi 
round the fire set the final seal and gave religious 
sanction to the marriage ceremony. 

As regards the laws of marriage in the age of the 
Mahdbhdrata, the male of each caste was allowed to marry 
a female of the same caste or of the lower caste or castes. 
Though the Brahmana could thus marry a woman of the 
Sudra caste, such marriages were censured and regarded 
as sinful. Vrsallpati (the Brahmana husband of a Sudra 
wife ) was considered as unworthy of officiating at the 
irdddhas or of accepting gifts. The offspring of such 
intermarriages was taken to belong to the caste of its 
father. Later on, such offspring was taken to belong to a 

1 Maha^harata^ I. 74. 8-9. 

5tr5l?W^?Wig^; licit 

Cl. alBO. Mahabhdraia XIII. 44. 

2 Upasamhdray p. 217. S Cl. Vaidya, XJpasathhdra, pp. 216-221. 
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caste lower than that of its father. Then marriages only 
within one’s own caste were praised. Pratiloma marriages 
never received any sanction and were always condemned. 

There were no child marriages in the Mahabhdrata 
age also. The baneful custom originated with the 
Dharma^dstras. Like the Sutras the Mahdbhdrata was 
also in favour of the remarriage of child widows. 
Polygamy was, as ever, in vogue in those days. 

Reference must also be made here to the custom of 
Niyoga which prevailed in ancient India in common with 
similar customs among ancient people. The practice was 
fora childless widow to have intercourse with the brother or 
any near kinsman of her deceased husband to raise up issue 
to him, the son so born being called K’seimya. The practice 
of Niyoga arose probably owing to the desire to have 
male issue to the deceased to add to the number of the 
constituents of any society, as in ancient times the strength 
of a society depended on its number. The restrictions were 
that only childless widows or childless women whose 
husbands were incapable for some reason to beget sons 
could take advantage of the practice if permitted by their 
husbands or near relatives. The person to be selected 
for Niyoga was to be the brother of the husband or any 
other near relative or an honoured sage, so that savarna 
and strong and capable progeny was ensured ; and as the 
begetting of a son was the main purpose of the practice, 
the sanction terminated as soon as a son was born. All 
the same, the practice of Niyoga was an exceptional one 
and did not survive long. It fell into disuse later on 
when there was growth of population and countries were 
thickly populated, and the system ( of Niyoga ) conflicted 
with the ideas of chastity ) of women which 

arose among the Aryans in India. In the Bharata age, we 
find that Pandu and Dhrtarastra, as well as the five 
Pandavas were born of Niyoga. There are no instances of 
Niyoga in later times, and the system was condemned by 
the Dharmaidstras as improper and sinful in the 
Kali age.* 

As regards marriage in the Buddhist period, we find 
that usually there were three forms of marriage, viz., (1) 

1 Cf. Vaidya, Upasarhhdra, 204-206. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Kautilya allows Niyoga even in the case of Brahmanas, III. 6 
(p. 168) cf. also I. 17 (p. 36). Contra, Manu, IX. 67-68. 
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marriage arranged by guardians, (2) Svayamvara, and 
(3) Gandharva marriage, the first being the common form. 
Guardians of both parties, generally of the same caste and 
of equal rank, arranged marriages of their wards, which 
were akin to the Prajapatya form referred to above. In 
the Svayamvara form, a girl publicly chose a husband for 
herself from amongst a number of suitors assembled in a 
Svayamvara-sabhd convened for the purpose. The 
Gandharva form was love marriage in which the bride and 
the bridegroom selected each other without the knowledge of 
their relatives and no rites or ceremonies solemnized their 
marriage. Sometimes, there were marriages with seduced 
or abducted women.' The marriage ceremony was 
celebrated on an auspicious day. The Jdtakas and the 
Dhammapada commentary show that marriage of girls 
was celebrated with bath-money coming from their father. 
On the occasion of marriage the father of the bride gave 
her some village or treasures as bath and perfume money 
( nahanamulam, nhana cunnamulam ).* 

It appears there were no child marriages in the 
Buddhist period, the marriageable age of a girl was taken 
to be sixteen." The royalty and the rich people as usual 
in all countries practised polygamy. There was no 
prohibition against bigamy and jealousies and quarrels of 
co-wives are referred to. Remarriage of women was not 
unkown in that period and widow remarriage was not 
infrequent. Divorces which are unknown in Hindu 
marriages were allowed without any formal decree. The 
Hindu Law of exogamy was disregarded by the Buddhists. 
Even setting aside the story of sister marriage as 
unhistorical the idea itself being revolting to the Indians 
from ancient times, we find in the Buddhist works 
references to a number of cousin marriages which appear 
to have been usual.* 

Kautilya, in common with the Dhanna&dstras and 
the epics, mentions eight forms of marriage, four of which, 
viz., Brahma, Prajapatya, Arsa and Daiva were preferable 
being ancestral customs of old, and required the sanction 
of only the father. The remaining four forms, viz., 

1 Of. B. 0. Law. IBQ, II. pp. 666 669 ; K. A. Padhye, JASBOlf, XV. 
pp. 68-59. f Dhammapada Commentary^ Pali Text Society. Vol. Ill, p. 266 ; 
also Jdtakas Nos. 239, 283. 3 Jdy Nos. 126 , 262 , ill ; Dhammapada com, 

II. 217. 4 Jd, Nos. 26, 193, 262. 
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Gandharva, Asura, Raksasa and Paisaca required the 
sanction of both the father and the mother. That the 
progeny of Anuloma marriages was known by different 
caste names and was entitled only to maintenance from 
the estate of its father shows that such marriages were not 
approved. Pratiloma marriages were condemned and the 
sons begotten therefrom were said to originate from the 
king’s violating his dharma.' The enumeration of different 
kinds of Pratiloma sons does not necessarily signify their 
existence in those days. The Arthasdstra being the work 
of an encyclopaedic character has included in the list every 
conceivable thing concerning different kinds of sons which 
was merely of academic interest, to give thoroughness to 
the book. In the age of the Arthasdstra as also the 
Buddhist age, we come across some marriages among 
persons of different nationalities, the marriage of 
Candragupta Maurya with a Hellenic princess, daughter of 
Seleucus Nicator, serving as a glaring instance, which 
tend to show that there were no barriers to such 
marriages. 

In the Dhannaidstras or the Smrtis we come across 
the same eight forms of marriage as the Dharmasutras 
mention. Paisaca and Asura are strongly condemned as 
also the practice of receiving gratuity or nuptial fee for 
the daughter. The marriage age of girls has been much 
lowered by the Smrtis and the celebrated nagnikd rule 
which held its sway till recent times on the general Hindu 
populace makes its first appearance in the Smrtis. The 
nagnikd rule ordained that the best age for the marriage of 
a girl was when she could go on naked and was immature 
viz., eight. Some Smrtis even went to the length of 
attaching great sin to the parents of girls who remained 
unmarried till the age of puberty. Marriages between 
relations {sagotra and sapinda marriages referred to 
above) were strictly prohibited by the Smrtis. Widow 
remarriage was strictly condemned. Anuloma marriages 
though not approved were allowed, but the Smrtis were 
deadly against Pratiloma marriages.’ The difference 
between the attitudes towards the Anuloma and Pratiloma 
will be evident from the punishments prescribed for illicit 
connections of that nature ; whereas a Sudra having illicit 

1 Arthaiastra, III. 2, 6"7 (pp. 151-154 ; 160-165). i Cl. Jgonmmrti. 
m. 12-19; X.6H. i, . 
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connection with high caste women was condemned to death, 
illicit connection with Sodra women was merely punished.* 
Throughout the whole period down from the Vedic time 
we find that the saptapadi was regarded as the most 
essential part of the marriage ceremony. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that even now, according to the 
Hindu Law, a marriage is valid and binding only after both 
parties have stepped seven paces ; till then it is imperfect 
and revocable." 

Now, turning to the plays of Bhasa, we find in them 
marriages exemplifying the following forms: Brahma, 
Ksatra, Gandharva, Raksasa and Asura. The marriage bet- 
ween Padmavatl and Vatsaraja in the Svapnavdsavadatta 
was in the most approved form ( f.e., Brahma ), since king 
Darsaka (brother of Padmavatl) himself offered the hand 
of his sister to Vatsaraja.* As king Kasiraja had sent an 
emissary to king Kuntibhoja for the hand of the latter’s 
daughter in marriage for his son Jayavarman, the marriage 
between prince Jayavarman and Sumitra belongs to 
the Ksatra form.* The love marriage between Avimaraka 
and Kurahgl naturally falls under the Gandharva form. 
The match between Udayana and Vasavadatta was 
cemented by love and hence, as stated by king Mahasena, 
the father of Vasavadatta, their marriage was under 
the Gandharva form.* It may, however, also be taken to 
come under the Raksasa form as Vasavadatta was 
forcibly captured by Udayana. The marriage between 
Dasaratha and Kaikeyi is neither mentioned in the Pratimd 
nor does it form the principal part of the Pratimd ; but as 
there was a contract in the marriage to pay dowry {htlka) 
it comes under the Asura form.* The relations between 
Sajjalaka and Madanika, and Carudatta and Vasantasena 
suggest Anuloma marriages. 

Brdhma and Ksdtra marriages. For a regular 
marriage between the Ksatriyas, envoys and priests used to 
be sent to the father of the bride. References are found 
to the despatch of envoys {dutasampdta) by Pradyota on 
behalf of his son to the court of the Magadha king for the 
hand of Padmavatl and by various kings for the hands of 

1 Visvanatha, Racial Synthesis^ p. 144. 2 Ghunllal vs. Surajram, 33 

Bom. 433 , Anthikesavalu vs. Ramanujam, 32 Mad. 612 ; Brindavan vs. Chandra 
12 Gal. 140. 3 Svapna^ p. 48. ^ Avi^ pp. 10, 11, 106, lOT. 8 PratijM, 

p. 72 ; also Svhpiid; p. 133; 22 8 Pratimd, I. 15. — 
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VasavadattS and Kurahgl.' Marriages were contracted 
after considering and examining the problem from various 
aspects. The main factor in the view of the bride’s 
father was the family of the bridegroom evidently 
for the sake of according with the rules of endogamy. 
The bride’s father desired a celebrated family for the 
bridegroom. The next considerations were the qualities 
of the head and heart of the bridegroom. Preference 
was given to one with a sympathetic and soft heart. 
Then came the beauty of physical form, not from any 
inherent merit in it, but that the bride’s father was required 
to look to the features of the bridegroom to save himself 
from the criticism of the women-folk on the bride’s side. 
Strength and valour in a bridegroom also counted for much, 
as he was required to be sufficiently powerful to protect 
his bride.’ In addition to the consideration of merits 
in a bridegroom, the surrounding circumstances, political 
expediency and other eventualities were also taken into 
account, and then marriages were arranged avoiding undue 
haste and undue procrastination.’ One golden rule about 
the selection of a bridegroom is stated to be ‘marry your 
daughter where there would be no cause for repentance’.* 
Vatsyayana also formulates the same general rule when he 
advises: ‘marry the girl that will make you happy.” 
Bride’s parents consulted each other in regard to the 
selection of a son-in-law, and not only did the mother 
exercise her right in the affair, but her view carried weight 
with her husband. The marriages of Vasavadatta and 
Kurahgl were postponed in deference to the wishes of their 
mothers.* It appears that the brides had some voice in 
the selection of their husbands.’ 

The marriage ceremony used to be celebrated at the 
house of the bride’s father.* Kautukamahgala was a 
pre-nuptial rite of tying a piece of thread on the wrist. 
It was to be performed on an auspicious day. A garland 


t Svapna, p. 17 ; Pratijfld^ II. 8, pp. 28-‘29 ; Avi, pp. 10-11. There was an 
exception in the case of Udayana’s marriage with Padmavati. Padmavati’s brother 
himself offered her to Udayana when the latter had been to Kajagrha on some other 
mission, without any mcBsenger coming from Udayana. — Svapna, pp. 47-49. 2 

Pratifiid,!!, 4. S -dot, pp. 10-11. 4 Pratyad, p. 29 — ^ ^ I 

I Chakladar, Social Life, p. 120. 6 Pratijfid, p. 88 ; Avi, pp. 38-39. 7 Svapna, 

p. 43 — ^ m I ; Avi, p. 38 — I 

i Cl. the marriages of Padmavati, Sumftra and KuraiigT with Udayana, Jayavarmau 
and Avimaraha. 
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named Kautukamala was put round her neck by the 
bride on this day, and, among other things, a particular 
herb credited with bringing in permanent prosperity and 
warding off calamities was generally entwined in the 
garland. There was also another herb to be employed 
in the garland reputed to ruin the co-wives.' The palms 
of the bride were dyed red for marriage, as also were her 
parted hair.’ The female relatives of the bride went to 
receive the bridegroom who came in a specially fashioned 
car.’ Young women, who were not widows, escorted the 
bridegroom to the sacred fire for the marriage ceremony.' 

There does not appear any reference to the 
influence of horoscopes and other astrological fads of which 
much was made in later times in settling a marriage. 
The priests only looked for an auspicious constellation on 
the day of marriage. The marriage ceremony was 
performed in right royal fashion with all the pomp and 
glory of decorations, ornaments, festivities and feasts.’ 

Gdndharva. Gandharva, as already stated, is love 
marriage with consent. It has been described as 
‘concubinage’ by the Allahabad High Court ;* but the 
form was none the less valid and prevailed among the 
Ksatriyas. The religious ceremonies performed 
subsequently, it is submittted, gave it a sanctity and 
sanction. The term now denotes remarriage among lower 
classes. In Bhasa’s time religious rites were thought 
necessary to perfect the Gandharva ( and Raksasa, if we 
include Vasa vadatta’s marriage in this category) marriage. 
Thus, though Avimaraka and Kurangl were already 
united by the Gandharva form, their marriage was 
celebrated in the presence of fire.’ The king of Avanti 
also performed the marriage ceremony of his daughter 
after her elopement, portraits being used in place of the 
bride and bridegroom, both being physically unavailable.’ 
This implies that ceremonies essential to the validity of 
a marriage, such as the invocation before the sacred fire 
and the saptapadi, were almost invariably performed in 
each and every marriage. The marriage of Pasaratha 

1 Svapm, pp. 63-67 . 2 Svapna, p. 40 — etc. ; G{. Woo lnet 

and Sarup, 13 Trivandrum Plays^ I. p. 47n 2. 9 Uru^ St. 9. — 

I 4 Svapna:^ p. 67. — 9 Svapna^ pp. 69-60. 6 Bhaoni v», 
Maharajaing. 3 All. 738. 7 Avi, p. 103. 8 Pratilid p. 72 ; Svapna, p. 133. 
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and Kaikeyi, though not referred to in our plays, was also 
celebrated according to dharma. Thus we may conclude 
that in all forms of marriages the religious ceremonies 
were performed according to the Brahma form after the 
carrying away of the bride by the bridegroom. 

The marriage of Avimaraka is important to us from 
the fact of its disregarding the rule of sapinda exogamy or 
consanguinity. In the Vedic times and the Buddhist age, 
as we have already seen, marriages with cognatic relations 
to the third degree were recognized.* We have also seen 
that the Dharmasutras and the Stnrtis fixed the limit, 
prohibiting marriages with maternal relations to the fifth 
(or seventh ) degrees and paternal relations to the seventh 
degree. Now, in the Avimaraka, we find that the prince is 
marrying his maternal uncle’s daughter, who was at 
the same time his paternal aunt’s daughter.’ Marriage 
with a maternal uncle’s daughter is not uncommon on this 
side, being recognized by Baudhayana and approved by 
local custom. Marriage with a paternal aunt’s daughter, 
however, being rather uncommon and being with the 
third generation, suggests a fairly old time, before the 
composition of the SmHis, which accords well with the 
time we have assigned to these plays. 

Finally, we come to the Anuloma marriage or 
hypergamy. Such marriages, as we have seen, though not 
approved were recognized. As we have already observed, 
these marriages were common in ancient times but were 
not favoured later on when the caste system held sway 
over the populace. By the time of Vatsyayana intercaste 
marriages were gradually growing unp>opular, and 
Vatsyayana prescribed marriage only with a girl of the 


1 Hindu Exogamy y p. 14. 2 The relationship will he clear from the 

following table ; 

( S=«on ; D=daughter ; M=married ; Br. Brother). 


Dnryodhana. 


Knntibhoja (8) 
(M. 8ister of 
l^uvirarEja). 


8ndar4ana (D) 
(M. Ka4iraja). 


Bucetana (D) 

(M. Sauviraraja, Br. of 
Kuntibhoja’s queen) 


I I Jayavarman (8) Avim&raka. (8) 

XuraAg! (D)) 8umitra (D) 

Ayimaraka and Jayavarman were reepectively married to Kurahgl and 
Bomitrir 
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same caste. Love was permissible according to 
VatsySyana with maidens of other castes, but not marriage.* 
Carudatta and Sajjalaka were Brahmanas and they fell in 
love with courtesans who evidently did not belong to their 
castes. We are not told whether any ceremonies were 
performed or whether any special form was necessary to 
legalize these marriages. 

It is contended on the strength of stray uses of the 
word '^‘‘Samhandha" in some of the plays that sambandha 
marriages current in South India are referred to in these 
plays." The argument is put forth to cast doubt on 
the authenticity of the plays and to show their southern 
origin and late date. Now, at all the places where the 
word sambandha is taken to refer to sambandha marriages, 
we find that the word is used in its simple sense of 
‘relationship’ and not the technical sense which is sought 
to be attached to the word.* Yet owing to the importance 
of the problem we deem it necessary to consider the point 
here. We are obliged to Mr. K. G. Sankar for 
enlightening us on the ^sambandha marriage’. ^^Sambandha 
is neither more nor less”, writes he, ‘‘than civil marriage 
with right of divorce. The presentation of a cloth by the 
vara to the vadhii with a social dinner constitutes the 
entire ritual. No Sanskrit mantras are recited and 
Anuloma intercaste marriages are permitted, and the wife 
has the status of a legal wife, but she does not share the 
religious life of her husband and the husband does notinter- 
dine with his wife. The children of such marriage take the 
mother’s caste. This is the popular form of marriage in 
Malabar except in the case of Brahmana women.”' 
Applying these requisites to the marriages of Vasavadatta 
and Kurahgl which are alleged to be sambandha marriages, 
we find that neither can be styled as such by any stretch 
of imagination on any account. Both the husband and 
wife in these instances belong to the same caste, t.e., they 
are Ksatriyas, and their marriages are performed with 
religious ceremonies in the presence of fire with the 
chanting of There is again no question of the 

husband not interdining with the wife or the status of the 

1 Gf. Ohakladar, Social Life^ pp. 116, 117, 119. t 8. Kuppuswami Sastri, 

, A^carya^ Intr., pp. 26-27 ^ 8 PratijUdt 33, 34, 37, ISiSvapna^ p. ,43; Avi, 

4 Letter dated 14-8‘1932. Sambandha marriages are recognized in law if they 
‘ are registered under the Malabar Marriage Act. — Eelkar and 'Khare, Hindu Law 
(in Marathi) p. 83. 
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children of such marriage, in the case of the two marriages 
under consideration as they are regular savarna marriages 
with Vedic rites. Further, there is absolutely no idea of 
the right of divorce in these old marriages. The idea is 
quite foreign, and we may say repugnant to the nature of 
either of the above princesses or their husbands in 
particular, and to the society of that period in general. 

Looking to the character and description of the 
princesses, we are inclined to think that they were quite 
grown up and that there were no child marriages in those 
days.* In fact, as we have seen, the practice of child marriage 
is of quite a late origin in India. At the time of Vatsyayana, 
marriages both before or after puberty were equally 
common.” Polygamy was then, as it is even now, a 
fashion among kings and rich persons. Monogamy seems 
to be generally prevalent among the commoners. There 
is to be found no reference to remarriages of widows 
or to divorce, and hence we cannot say anything about 
the view of the society in these matters at that time. 

High ideals of the life of a husband and a wife are 
placed before us in the characters of the Svapnavdsavadaita, 
Pratima. Cdrudatta, etc. Both husband and wife 
respected each other. The husband was the lord and 
protector of the wife, and the wife was half his body to 
the husband, — the mistress of his household.’ It was the 
prime duty of a wife to follow her lord through thick and 
thin in spite of any defects in him, just as Tara follows the 
Moon in spite of its eclipse by Kahu, or as a creeper 
falls to the ground when its supporting tree tumbles down, 
or as the female elephant who does not abandon her mate 
though stuck into the mire.* Attendance on elders, 
especially the parents of the husband also comprised one 
of the duties of his wife.’ Her sole aim was the happiness 
of the husband and for the sake of ensuring it she sacrificed 
her personal likes and dislikes. She even consented to 
his marriage with another lady if that contributed to his 
good in the end.* Vasavadatta and Padmavatl, as 
already observed, supply us with the ideals of polygamy 
where the co-wives act as sisters and vie with each other in 


1 Cf. Vasavadatta, Kuiangl and Padmavatl. 2 Chakladar, Social Life, 
2p. 126, 126, S Prat, 1. 10 — BSl, p. 10. — 4 Prat 1 26. 
• p. 83 : Pratti«a, p. 9 . * Of. Vasavadatti In the Svapna. 
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their love and regard for their husband. There is no trace 
in our plays of the petty jealousies and quarrels of 
co-wives or of the unfaithful and unchaste women portrayed 
in the Buddhist writings. No sacrifice was considered too 
great for the sake of the husband, and the wife of poor 
Carudatta at once parts with her valuable pearl necklace, 
the gift from her relatives, after hearing of the theft and 
the sorry plight of her husband.' Sita, though pure of 
body and heart, consents to undergo the fire ordeal to 
satisfy her lord. To a faithful, chaste and devoted wife 
her husband was her all-in-all, and his wish or desire was 
her sacred code of conduct.’ It was thought improper 
for a woman either to see a stranger or even to hear his 
praise.’ A man also avoided the sight of other women 
and was responsible for the welfare and happiness of his 
wife.' In Vatsaraja we have a considerate husband full 
of love for his dead wife. Rama and Sita from an ideal 
couple, preaching by their example respect to elders, 
devotion to each other, sacrifice for husband’s sake, etc. 

In short, in the characters of these plays we get 
perfect husbands and wives ; there is nothing supernatural 
about them ; they are thoroughly human, — men and 
women of this world. 


1 Ofir, pp. ea-M. t Mfp, p. 18 — »ITI| I j Svapna, 
n- 39 , 65 , 186. 4 Api, p. 10 ; SpoftM, p, 36 . 




CHAPTER XIIT. 

POSITION OF WOMEN. 

It has rightly been said that the culture and 
civilization of a period can be gauged from the treatment 
accorded to women. In the Vedic period much latitude 
was given to the fair sex. There were a number of 
cultured ladies who were themselves Ijisis and composed 
hymns and performed sacrifices like men. No restrictions 
were placed on their legitimate spheres of action, and 
women freely spoke to people gathered at their houses, 
went to feasts, took part in sacrifices, gaily decorated and 
decked with ornaments.* There was no religibuS 
obligation that every girl must be married, and they were 
allowed to follow Brahmacarya like men. They inherited 
and possessed property. They distinguished themselves 
in learning and sciences of that period and took part in 
learned disquisitions. 

In the epic period also we find that women were 
held in high respect and no special restrictions or 
disabilities were placed in the way of women only on 
account of their sex. They wielded a considerable 
influence in social and political matters. 

The Buddhists, however, looked to women with 
suspicion, and disparaging remarks about them are met 
everywhere in the Jdtaka stories. Women are said to be 
depravity incarnate. They are unknowable and uncertain 
as the path of the fish in water. They are faithless, 
ungrateful, treacherous and untrustworthy. It is said that 
a woman cannot be guarded ; there is no keeping her safe. 

__ _ ___ ^ ^ ^ 

1 Of. Majnmdar, Outline, p. 47. v -ji 
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They are difficult to control.' The Ku^dla Jdtaka is 
intended to illustrate the vices and. follies of wotnankind, 
their immoderate passion, unchastity and lust. Buddha 
was reluctant to admit women in his Order, hut he 
ultimately gave his consent to their admission. All the 
above remarks about women do not reflect the correct 
state of the society, nor are they to be taken at their face 
value. They are purposely coloured and are intended as 
warnings to lustful monks to beware of women and save 
themselves from falling into the snares of women. The 
Jdtaka and other Buddhist works show the lax morality in 
their sacred Order ; but judging from the contemporary 
writings of other faiths, it does not appear that women 
had suddenly clothed themselves in all vices specially in 
the Buddhist period. There were, of course, black sheep 
in every fold as is the case everywhere. 

The Arthakdstra does not throw much light on the 
position of women in those days. Their right over 
property is recognized and some consideration is shown 
to them under certain circumstances.’ They are found to 
be helpful in the secret service. No particular restrictions 
are placed on women taking any legitimate course of action. 

The Smrti writers, Manu, for instance, in spite of 
the noble sentiments of ancient writers about the high 
position of women echoed in their works, enunciate at 
times, the fundamental doctrine of women’s perpetual 
subjugation and dependence on the males and differentiate 
between the status of husband and wife." The 
commentators on the Smrtis and later Nibandhakaras 
ignore the noble words and wax eloquent on the restrictions 
to be placed on women and their incompetence and 
incapacities. 

The period under our review is, however, 
characterized by a spirit of toleration towards women. 
The birth of a female child was an honour and an occasion 
for great joy and not of sorrow as expressed in' later 
writings.* No specific particulars about the education 


1 Ja, I, 142 ; lit. 827 ; IV. 425 : Cf. ftlso I. 61, 66, 148 ; II. 193, 198, 263 ; 
III. 860; Kutfala, Jataka (V . 690) . 2Cf. artWosim, III. 8, 4, pp. 164-162, $ 

Hanu, III. 66-60 ; contra Manu, IX. 2, 3. »I ^ I 4 Avi, I. 9.-^>^lfTOt^ 

fS t .0f.:;a»i. I. 8. lOontra. ^(^aRf 

%; ; ft 51111; 'etc. ■ - «• : i ' ’ ' 
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of women are to be found in these plays. We know that 
in the Vedic age as also in the period of the epics, the 
Arthaiastra and the Jdtakas, literacy prevailed among 
womens As Brahmacarya was the period of education 
of the males, females also received instruction during this 
period, from women teachers.* 

Maidens enjoyed perfect freedom at their parent’s 
house. They passed their time in the company of their 
friends in playing the game of ball and in similar jolly 
pastimes. They also grew different kinds of shrubs in 
their gardens, and had parrots, peacocks, etc., as their 
playmates.” In addition to the three R’s, they were 
apparently taught song and music.” Female teachers were 
apparently engaged for this purpose. From the fact that 
girls of high families received training in dancing, it 
appears that it was not thought an improper art among 
high circles.' In later times song, music and dance, 
especially the last one, came to be associated only with the 
prostitutes. Maidens moved freely in the public and used 
no covering over their heads which elderly women 
generally wore.” The sight of a maiden was thought to 
be free from the taint that was attached to the sight of 
a woman.* 

The position of married women and the high respect 
they were held in by their husbands and other relatives 
has already been considered. Women lived in the inner 
apartments {antaJipura) of the house and no stranger 
got entry inside. Even women of questionable character 
were not allowed.’ Married women undertook a number 
of fasts, religious observances ( vratas ) and penances 
( niyamas ) and gave daksinas to the Brahmanas for the 
welfare of their husbands.” 

Practically no information is supplied about the 
toilet of women in those days. It appears that married 

1 Vonkatesvara, Ind. Cult., I, Chap. Ill ; Law, OC, IV, pp. 883-399 ; Mooker- 
ji, Vi^vdbhdrati Qtly,. I, pp. 227-241 ; Gbakladar, Social Life, pp. 180-181 ; 
Artha^dstra, III. 3. 2 Cf. Padmavati and Yasavadatta in the Svapna and 

PratijfUi; ; Kurahgl in the^iiH. 3 Cf. Uttara Vaitalika in Pra^v^ (p- 27) and 
Brhannala in Paflc, 4 ADC, pi 163. Baudbayana, however, condemns musio 

eU.’-IndianCulL, I* p. 200. 5 Praiijfla, p. 60 — I 

• JPrat^, p. 60 — fwi^.,. I 7 Car, p, 86 — •TOUoft I; 

Atao p. 70— tWpRWlffeWOTlt 51 I g p_ 5 ( ^4 

( ^ ) 4**, p. a ( ) j p, n. 
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women braided their hair in three plaits when living with 
their husbands and only one plait when their husbands 
were away. They put on powder decoration in the 
parting of their hair and painted their forehead and 
cheeks, and put collyrium in their eyes. When her 
husband went abroad, the wife remained, as it were, in 
mourning. No toilet was used. No collyrium was put in 
the eyes nor were the hair combed.' 

We do not get exact particulars as to how widows 
were treated. It seems probable that they were excluded 
on auspicious occasions.* They dressed themselves 
differently from women whose husbands were living.* 
Possibly, widows did not use ornaments and toilet, and it 
was taken to be inauspicious for a maiden not to 
decorate herself.* 

There was a class of women in those times known 
as gosthijanas, who were gay, cultured, talented and 
possessed great conversational powers. They were quite 
distinct from prostitutes. Possibly, such gosthijanas were 
employed in royal palaces or at the houses of the rich in 
order to amuse the ladies.* 

The fact of the queen Pauravi of Duryodhana 
expressing a desire to follow her lord to the funeral pyre 
is only incidentally mentioned.* It cannot sufficiently 
warrant the conclusion as to the prevalence of the custom 
of salt ( or the burning of the widow on the pyre of her 
husband ) in those days or the contrary. There is no 
reference to the burning of widows in the Bgveda, The 
word ‘ agre ’ in Bgveda X.18.7 was changed to ‘ agne' to 
justify the custom of sati which came into vogue at a 
later time.’ In the Mahdhhdrata, we find that queen 
Madfi burnt herself on her husband’s funeral pyre. Greek 
historians also testify to the currency of the system among 
the Kathians, who have been identified with the people of 

1 Svapna, V. 10— and Abh. II. 8— 

2 Svapna, p. 67. S Dgh, p, 62 — ^ ^ I 

4 Avi, p. 64 — ^ Wifi I itj • 6 Venketesvara, Ind, 

Cult., I, p, 294 : Avi, IV. 21 ; also pp. 64, 66, 86, 87. Prof. Ohakladat takes QogtM 
to refer to “Social gatherings ’’.—Social Life, pp. 164-167. yffi h ave referred to that 
sense of gofthi in a later chapter. ( tfru, p. 109. — Pl*S *ff I 7 Of, 
Rgveda, X. 18. 7 — ( or *1^1 ) I May these ladies (janayah) 
be the first (ogre) to asoeni (arohantu) the house (yonim) ; — or may these ladies 
enter funeral pyre (agnelf yonim). 
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Kladra. The reference in the MaJidhhdrata to the 
voluntary burning of the widows of Kfspa has been taken 
by Mr. Vaidya to be a later addition. The fact that the 
Mahahharata does not mention the burning of the widows 
of Duryodhana and of others signifies that the custom did 
not prevail at the time of the Bharata war. Mr. Dutta’s 
opinion that the custom came into vogue in India after 
the Scythian invasion in the 2nd century B. C. stands 
disproved on the testimony of Greek writers coming before 
that invasion.' Owing to the solitary reference in our 
plays, no conclusion can be drawn one way or the other 
regarding the observance of the custom. 


We do not get much information as to the dress and 
ornaments of women. The dress of women appears to 
have been two oblong pieces of cloth, one an upper garment 
( uttariya ) and the other, a lower garment. The upper 
garment practically covered the whole body of women, and 
was usually taken over the head so as to be used as a veil 
when necessary. This system of dress prevailed in the 
epic period and was perhaps current when these plays 
were written. The garments used by widows were white, 
while other women wore coloured garments. The reference 
to white-robed ladies in the Mahahharata is perhaps the 
earliest passage, according to Prof. Visvanatha, referring 
to the wearing of white garments by the widows, a custom 
continued to this day. Women, as ever, were very 
fond of ornaments and they used to wear a number of 
ornaments in ancient times made of gold, jewels, diamonds 
and pearls which were abundant in those times. The 
middle class people used silver and gold. Women wore 
anklets {niipura) round their feet and a girdle {ra^attd) 
round the waist. Then there were ear ornaments 
( kundalas ) and bracelets ( keyilras ) for the arms. Some 
women used the sprout of the Tall tree to grace the ear 
similar to the use of Sirlsa.’ Various kinds of necklaces 
made of different varieties of pearls, jewels, corals, etc. 
reaching the navel used to adorn tHeit necks. No mention 
is found of the nose ring which unwidowed married women 
wear at present. 


There is a difference of opinion about the prevalence 


k .tv-. ^ Bpie India, pp. 91 -^. 

p. 83.— ( w>ff ?ist ) I ^ I 
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of the purdah system in ancient India before the system 
was introduced by the Mohamedans. Whatever scholars 
may say with regard to the subsequent periods, they are 
at one in stating that there was no purdah system in the 
Vedic age down to the period of the epics. Both in the 
Rdmdyana and the Mahdhhdrata we come across 
passages that suggest at first sight that the purdah system 
was current in the epic period. The Rdmdyana states : 
VI. 114. 28 

sr ^ ^ i 
H ^ m ftPT: « 

The stanza is taken to mean that the purdah system 
which existed in those days was done away with on the 
six specified occasions. The stanza, however, states the 
exceptions to the general rule that no one was to look at 
women ( argw ) ; thus, according to the stanza, 

no sin was to be attached if one had a look at women on the 
six specified occasions. Had the custom of veiling women 
been generally approved and thought desirable, there 
would be no propriety in specifying the exceptions. And 
again we find descriptions of women going about unveiled. 
As regards the Mahdhhdrata, Mr. Vaidya has dealt in detail 
with the problem of the existence of the system in that 
age and has rightly come to the conclusion that the system 
was not in existence in the Mahdhhdrata period. The 
system, according to him, was borrowed by the Indians 
from the Persians in the 5th or the 4th century B; C., 
and prevailed in Northern India among the Ksatriyas 
since that time.' 

From the description of the galleries {simhapahjara) 
to the houses from where women had a glance at the 
processions and the fact that they went to religious dis- 
courses etc., Prof. C. V. Joshi concludes that the system 
was not found favour with in the Buddhist age.’ 

The general impression created by the Arthaidstra 
is that the purdah system as such was unknown in those 
days. Dr. Mookerji, however, refers to the Zenana system 
or the seclusion of women in the Arthaidstra ; the refer- 
ences allude only to women who do not stir out of the 

1 Upasafhhdray pp. 228 - 229 . 8 Arqvwda, 1921 , pp. 349 - 850 . The learned 

Professor has written in roplv to a letter that now he has changed his view as he 
finds it to be based on insufficient data. 
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house/ So at the most the custom was partially in 
existence in the case of only a few women in the Mauryan 
age. 

In our plays there are some references which suggest 
that there was a system during those days, analogous to 
the present purdah system the veiling cloth covering the 
whole face including the head.* But there is nothing to 
indicate that the other evils of the purdah system, such 
as the seclusion of women, their permanent confinement 
to the inner apartments, etc., which were the invariable 
concomitants of the purdah system were present. It 
appears that women simply covered their faces to avoid 
the sinful glances of the commoners. Maidens had no 
veils. They moved freely. The covering of the head was 
not used by widows. The Rdmdyana quotation explained 
above is similar to the one found in our plays ; but as we 
find another reference to veils ( avagunthanas ) we are 
inclined to hold that at the time of our poet women used 
to cover their faces." Not only ladies of royalty and the 
gentry, but courtesans also were veiled when they passed 
in carriages." It may be noted that the purdah system 
with all its implications as introduced by the Mahomedans 
was quite unknown to the Indians before the entry of the 
Mahomedans. 

On the whole, it is our considered opinion that 
women received a fair and honourable treatment in those 
days. 


1 Introductory Essay to “ Studies m Ancient Hindu Polity ", p. xliii; 
ArthaAdstra, pp. 114, 147 — I 2 Prat, p. 36 — 
I ; Svapna, p. 140 — I ; Uru, st. 38 — 

I 3 Prat,.!. 29— ft I 

Prat, p. 86 — I 4 Car p. 89— t 




CHAPTER XIV. 

URBAN AND RURAL LIFE. 

The way the citizens and villagers led their life, the 
particulars of the places they inhabited, and the 
surroundings under which they worked and lived indicate 
fairly the degree of civilization of the period. Our plays 
mention some of the well-known big cities of ancient 
India, and give a somewhat fair description of Mathura, 
Ujjayini and Vairantya, which may be taken as typical of 
the cities of the period. For enlightenment on the rural 
life, we content ourselves with what can be gleaned from 
the Bdlacarita and the Pancardtra, with occasional 
references from the other plays. 

The Vedic Aryans no doubt were partly pastoral, 
partly agricultural people, and did not know much of city 
life. “ Pur ” in the Rgwda has been interpreted to refer 
to fortified cities, and according to Dr. Acharya, “ the 
Vedic people were not ignorant of stone forts, walled 
cities, stone houses and brick edifices There is also a 
reference to a hundred walled fort. It appears, therefore, 
that the Vedic Aryans had emerged out of pastoral life 
and had begun to lead city life. We come across a full- 
fledged city in the Indus culture, which we take to be 
Aryan and subsequent to the period of the Pgveda.’‘ The 
city of Mohenjo-Daro was systematically laid out in 
rectangular blocks. Streets were sufficiently wide (13’ 
to 30’ ), carefully aligned, and the principal streets were 
orientated to the points of the compass. There was 
an elaborate drainage system of which any modern town 
may really be proud. Each of the houses, which were 


1 MB, Sept., 1984, p. 281. 2 ABI, XVIII, pp. 886-896. 
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built of brick, generally had a well, a bath-room, a 
courtyard and a stairway suggesting an upper storey. It 
appears that different sites were reserved for residences, 
market place, business quarters, places of worship or 
temples, and for the followers of different occupations such 
as potters, etc.* 

In the subsequent periods, however, no progress 
seems to have been made by the Indians in this line, and 
the epics do not throw much light on the cities and the 
city life, the descriptions on the whole verging towards 
exaggeration. 

The Buddhist literature tells us much about the 
cities and buildings of that period. It appears that there 
were three kinds of cities — Nagara or the capital, Nigama 
or a city, and, Janapada or a village. The cities had 
fortifications and high towers for the sentries to observe 
the enemy from a distance. Beyond the fortified walls 
were two ditches, one filled with water and the other with 
mud. Outside the city walls, were the so-called suburbs 
where the inferior castes such as the potters, the Cdnddlas, 
etc., resided. There was no vacant place left around the 
house for gardens or similar purposes, but the houses 
opened directly into the streets. Many houses had 
superstructures, the highest one having, it seems, seven 
storeys. Greek writers state that the houses were built of 
wood and wooden pillars were used, but in view of the 
antiquity of the art of lapidary in India, as also on 
account of the absence of any conclusive proof in support, 
the pillars are taken to be carved out of stones. There 
were underground drains for carrying sewage, which were 
so big that not only wolves and jackals but even thieves could 
enter the city through them after the city walls were closed 
for the night. Outside the cities there were public parks 
and gardens which were also utilized for religious 
discourses. There were also rest-houses or s a r a i s 
( Avasathagaras ) for travellers.’ 

The Arthaidstra devotes two chapters to stating the 
laying out of a new city. The town was to be circular; 
rectangular or square in shape. The palace was placed in 

1 Cf. Section G of DK area. The information about the Indus, civilization 
is gathered from Sir John MarshalFs “ Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilizatum.'* 
2 Joshi, Aravinda^ 1921, pp. 347-860; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp, 68-71, 
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the northern portion. T o the east of the palace wete traders 
and artisans as well as the kitchen, elephant-stables, 
treasury, and manufactories. To the south were the 
offices of the different Superintendents and traders in 
cooked rice, liquor and flesh, and prostitutes, musicians and 
the VaiSyas. To the west were the armoury and arsenal, 
stables of asses and camels, chariots, and artisans in wool, 
cloth and leather, and the Sodras. To the north were the 
tutelary deity, iron-smiths, jewellers and the BrShmanas, 
as well as shops and hospitals. The centre of the city was 
reserved for apartments of Gods where temples of various 
Gods were built. There was a ditch around the city and 
beyond hundred cubits were constructed places of worship 
and pilgrimage, groves and buildings. The cremation 
grounds were either to the north or to the east ; those for 
the people of the highest caste were placed to the south. 
Further off were the quarters of the heretics, Cdnddlas, 
etc. Every group of ten houses was to have one well. 
There were also underground drains to carry off rain 
water. Public rest-houses or sarais were maintained fdr 
the benefit of travellers.' 

Now we shall refer to our plays for particulars about 
urban life. 

In the fifth act of the Bdlacarita, we get a short 
description of Mathura, the capital of Kaihsa. After 
entry, one came across city guards mounted on elephants 
and then there were the quarters of washermen. Then 
after a short distance along the main road, which used to 
be decorated by flags, banners and floral garlands and 
scented by aguru and sandal smoke on festive occasions, 
were to be seen garland makers, florists, perfumers, etc. 
Armoury was the next important place and then the Court. 
In the interior of the city was a stadium where wrestling 
competitions and prize fights were staged. The royalty 
witnessed the scene from the royal balcony built high up 
on one side of the arena. 

The splendour and affluence of Lanka is evinced by 
what we read about it in the second act of the Abhiseka. 
The description of the palace with its mansions, turrets of 
gold and parks, adorned with coral trees reads like a fairy 
- tale, as also the subsequent description of the Pramada- 


1 Artha^astra, II. 8, 4, pp; 51-57. 
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Vana where gold and gems are again brought in. It 
appears that each house had an inner apartment and a 
hall. There were also public baths and drinking houses 
and a fleet of serial cars.* The Pramadavana ( royal 
pleasure garden ) had numerous big trees wrought in gold 
and set with blue gems and also hsid a number of beautiful 
spotless hillocks. Lanka had also a number of artificial 
lakes containing water-animals, mountains with wonderful 
rivulets and gold mines, and public and private gardens 
with trees ever green and full of flowers and fruits. Trikuta 
was one of the royal gardens among the Pramadavanas, 
having a number of bees, and containing clusters of lotus 
plants and numerous other trees. Asokavanika was 
another pleasure garden, a special favourite of Her 
Majesty Queen Mandodarl, reared up with such a tender 
care that no sprouts were ever plucked ; nor were the young 
trees ever touched even by hands. 

More realistic and typical of the average city of the 
period is the description of Vairantya, the capital of 
Kuntibhoja, given in the Avimdraka^ The city had 
palatial buildings in the market place with snow-white 
colours on both sides of the roads. The verandahs on the 
ground floor were used as shops for selling country sugar, 
honey and other commodities. The upper storeys were 
the residential quarters where the fashionable city-bred 
beaux and courtesans vied with each other in showing 
themselves in their best attire, and they were to be seen 
walking to and fro in the balconies of their respective 
quarters with a view to see and to be seen. The courtesans 
followed their trade in the business quarters of the city, 
possibly in the centre of the town, but they had to reside 
outside*. The public gaming house was situated at a 
prominent place in the city with its own gaming laws 
and regulations, paying some revenue out of the proceeds 
to the state.* There were also public squares in the cities 
called nagaracatvaras where bulls dedicated to deities 
roamed about freely after being sumptuously fed, and none 
dared touch them.* The city had also a public park 


1 II. 4. a Avi, pp. 27-28. 5 Avi, p. 44, and III. 8— ; 
p. !i9_aRS53il»ir aim-sgift | cf. Arthaiastra, p. (6 

— I 4 Avi, p. 46— 
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where citizens could go with their wives and make merry, , 
but it was strictly guarded and entry restricted when some 
royal princess visited the place with her retinue.* In 
another connection we read of a tavern-keeper selling 
liquor, and a public drinking-house in another principal 
town.* There were public rest-houses where travellers 
could put up for some time. Public baths in UjjayinI, 
possibly on the ghats of the river Sipra, are incidentally 
referred to.“ Important cities were fortified on all the 
sides.* Underground drains which have been a speciality 
of India since ancient times are to be met with also in the 
period under consideration, the reference being to streets 
being flooded due to the choking up of the drain.' 

There were big parks outside the cities where citizens 
of both sexes went on festive occasions. Well watered 
green trees and blossoming gardens suggested the vicinity 
of a city, as these gardens, which were well cared for, 
presented quite a different aspect from the dried up and 
leafless trees that one came across during one’s way.* 
The Candrdas had to reside outside the city in settlements 
resembling the Ghettos of the Middle Ages and the Indian 
localities in South Africa, and they were subjected to 
unspeakable ignominies.’ The courtesans resided outside 
the city and the cowherds also had their cottages outside.’ 

We are given a beautiful description of thecity at night 
in the Avimaraka and the Cdrudatta? There were beatings 
of the drum and proclamation to mark the beginning and 
the close of the night with a view to warn the citizens against 
moving outside during the period.*’ The Arthaidstra also 
mentions the sounding of the trumpet; but on special 
occasions permits were to be granted for exemptions from 
the curfew order.*’ The exceptions were in the case of 
midwives, doctors, carriers of dead bodies to the cremation 
grounds, those going out to extinguish fire, etc. In the 
period of our plays, however, the prohibition as to moving 

1 Avi, p. 2. 2 PratijAd, pp. 56-57. 3 Svapna, p. 102. — 

4 Of. Pratijfta, p. 64 — 'HI+K’ 5 Pratijfia, p. 50 — 

U I : Cf. ArthaAdstra, III. 8, p. 167 — I ; also CHI, 1, p. 
476. 6 Prat, p. 57 ; Abh, p. 6. 7 P- 14 ; Paflc, p, 52, 8 Avi, p. 29 ; 
Bdl, p. 89 ; Pafie, p. 52. 9 Avi, pp. 43-46 ; Car, Acta I and III. 1 0 Car, 
pp. 65-78. (p, 65) : ^1*% (p, 78). 11 Arthaiastra, II. 

86, p. 146— etc. 
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about during night does not seem to have been strictly 
followed. There were also night-guards and watchmen to 
patrol the streets.' In spite of these precautions, thieves 
were not uncommon with their swords, ropes and 
measuring cords. Thieving was followed as a fine art 
under instructions from preceptors, and it had i t s 
guardian deities like St. Nicholas or Mercury. Thieves 
knew the art of house-breaking very well, and they were 
experts in magic such as causing drowsiness to inmates, 
etc.* There were bravados and favourites of the king, 
who with the help of their servants pursued unwilling 
courtesans and followed their nefarious practices escaping 
the attention of the night-guards.* The city was 
completely plunged in darkness during night, save what 
little light came from the windows of the rows of buildings 
on the sides of the roads.* There were no lamp posts and 
no arrangements were made for lighting the streets. 
Those wandering during the night used to take lamps with 
them.' Kautilya also advises the carrying of lamps. 
Nothing is known about street-lights from the Artha§dstra. 
There were held singing and music conferences during 
night which continued till a very late hour, and men of the 
status of Carudatta felt no hesitation in attending them.* 
Some persons, possibly the cultured among the rich, 
practised song and music in their own residences ; and 
ladies in respectable families were educated in these 
arts.’ 

As regards residential quarters of the general public, 
our plays do not throw much light on the construction or 
the interior of the house. It seems that the residences of 
persons of the upper middle class ( of the status o f 
Carudatta ) were built of bricks and were surrounded by 
gardens*. Vatsyayana recommends the sinking of a well 
or tank or a lake in the midst of a garden that was attached 
to every house. Kitchen vegetables, aromatic and 
medicinal herbs, scented flowers, etc. were to be planted 
in the garden adjoining the house and generally the 
mistress of the house managed everything concerning the 


1 Avi, p. 46. — I j Car, Act III. S CSr, Act I. 4 
.4ci, ' p. 46_3writ4f%?mrat l ; ct. also OSr, p. 66— 

I i • car, pp. 27 , 28 , 41 . — nmu! • 

Car, pp. 64-66. '» Avi, pp; 43^4. • Car, 111. 8. .'Mid pp. 71, 78 ,— 
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garden.' There were quadrangular courtyards in the 
houses ; and different apartments, each containing a number 
of rooms, were built, of which one was reserved for ladies. 
In the quadrangular courtyards men used to meditate or 
meet the visitors, and the passage to the inner apartments 
lay through the courtyards.* The inner apartments were 
quite inaccessible to strangers, and persons of questionable 
character such as courtesans, were not admitted inside. 
The sanctity of the inner apartments was thought to suffer 
even if ornaments worn by courtesans were kept in them.’ 
It appears there were separate servants’ quarters and the 
mistress of the household at times had to make a big 
sound of the door panels to attract the attention of her 
maid.' 

The palatial establishment of a courtesan indicating 
the flourishing condition of different crafts and arts, so 
elaborately dealt with by the author of the Mrcchakatika, 
has been very modestly described by our author. In 
contrast to the portal made of ivory, doors of gold, gaming 
table with jewelled chessboard, paintings, music halls, 
culinary, jewellery, perfumery, botanical and zoological 
gardens, as well as an aviary with a number of caged and 
tame birds, showing the splendour of a typical mansion, we 
meet only the Pandits, goldsmiths, cooks and musicians in 
the account given in our play." At another place the 
painter’s board and other instruments are referred to as 
being kept in an apartment of the house.* 

There is no mention in any of the plays of any 
furniture such as chairs, couches, mosquito-curtains etc. 
The Jdtakas mention these articles, and Vatsyayana 
mentions carpets, cushions, etc.’ 

An ideal thorough-bred gentleman of the town was kind 
to servants, and generous to a fault, spending his wealth 
for the sake of others, leaving nothing with him, like a dried- 
up stream in summer that has quenched the thirst of many 
a traveller. He was ready to appreciate and reward good 

1 Ohakladar, Social Life, p. 161 ; Cf. also, Artha^dstra, II. 4. p. 66 — 

jig * 'fj? i * pp- 23, 42, ee ; csr, pp. as, ss, 71. s cf. 

Car, p. 86— aif I also p. 70. ^11^ 

4 Car, p. 81: I sort of oall-boU t S Car, p. 97 ; 

JMfccfc,-Act IV. B Cor, p, 88. ? CL.Joshl^Aravmda, 1931, p. 360 ; Ghakladar, 

Social Life, p. 165. 
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works and deeds of valour. His merits and good deeds 
created such a fine and forceful impression among even 
the dare-devils that they were afraid of his virtues ; it was 
considered by them sacrilegious to offend or insult such a 
person.’ He was a lover of music and at nightfall used 
to visit musical concerts where vocal and instrumental 
music was performed occasionally attended with dances. 
Always ready to help others, he never boasted of his 
charity, nor kept any memory of insults or offences done 
to him. He was so modest as to regard even his own 
body as belonging to others.’ Gentlemen in those days 
kept shampooers to massage their bodies, and it is 
interesting to note that Vatsyayana recommends massage 
every other day,’ It appears that they also used to have 
aromatic smoke after bath,* From the two examples 
supplied to us, we may say that a Nagarika of those days 
was not very scrupulous with regard to sexual morals, but 
it; cannot be said that moral standards were lax in those 
days. Both the gentlemen loved courtesans with a desire 
to matrimony and not merely as a momentary diversion.’ 

The cowherds in the Pancardtra and the Bdlacarita 
convey to us some idea of the pastoral life of those days. 
Ascribing divinity to cows and worshipping them on 
special occasions has been in vogue in India since long, 
and was current at the time of these plays. Cows are 
goddesses to the herdsmen, and the first question of their 
greeting relates to the well-being of the cows ; that of the 
relatives is asked later on.’ The cowherds are taken to 
be pure by nature on account of their life in the ghosa.' 
It is interesting to note that of the various methods of 
purification to discard pollution, only two methods, viz. by 
application of dust, and by plunging into water are referred 
to in the Bdlacarita, and the application of dust is 
mentioned as the usual purificatory form for the cowherds.* 
The cowherds make ready for merry-making and dance 
on the occasion of special festivities such as the king’s 
birthday or the Indrayajiia or Dhanurmaha festivals. 

1 Car, I. 26; also, p. 83—^54 1 2 Car, pp. 62-68. 

i Cd/r , pp. 51-62 ; Chakladar, Social Life, p. 168. 4 Car, p, 29 — 

fill I 5 Carudatta and Sajjalaka in the Car, 0 Bdl, p. ll—e^fi 

7 Bal, p. U-HRfWUIfll • • SSI, 

pp. 14-16. 
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HalUsaka was their special dance on these occasions, 
wherein youths of both sexes participated. Old herdsmen 
acted as spectators for these mixed dances in which the 
youngsters appeared in their best dresses.' These 
cowherds were susceptible to common superstitions, and 
the shrill crowing of a crow facing the sun on a dry branch 
of a dry tree was an inauspicious omen to them. They 
resided in the suburbs and had plenty of milk and its 
products, fruit, root, etc.’ Their humble dwellings appeared 
as quite samrddha to them, and their prayers are for 
peace and blessings and freedom from harm to the divine 
cows and to their own families.* 


1 Pane, pp. 48-52 ; also, Bdl pp. 38-42. 2 Paftc, p, 48. 5 The word 

'Pakkana' apparently means ‘residence of a Candala’; but in the Bdl, it signifies ‘huts 
or cottages similar to those of the Candalas. In the Paflc, however, we think the 
word ‘ Pakkana, ’ signifies ‘ residence of a Candala ’ . (contra, Ganapati Sastri, 
Pafic, p. 62, Com.) as the cowherds have come out for celebrating birthday of 
their king, and it is at the approach of the Kuru army that in their hurry they 
speak of entering the residences of the Odndalas. 



CHAPTER XV. 

C O U R T L I F E. 

The influence of the Arthaidstra would be found to 
have been exercised more in this branch than anywhere 
else in the period of our plays. This need not be taken 
as indicating posteriority of our poet to Kautilya, because 
Bhasa seems to have studied Bfhaspati, and as Kautilya 
also has laid Brhaspati under contribution, there is 
nothing surprising in the remarkable similarities with 
regard to various Arthaidstra doctrines in Bhasa and 
Kautilya. As regards similarity in the sociological 
conditions portrayed by Bhasa and Kautilya, the fact is 
not inconsistent with our view of placing Bhasa as a 
senior contemporary of Kautilya. 

We get descriptions of the palace of a king in the 
Avitndraka and the Abhiseka.' The palace was fortified 
on all sides by strong and high walls and kapiiir§akas 
were placed on the walls at different points.* Kautilya 
speaks of thick slabs of stones of the size of the head of a 
monkey ( called kapUirsakas ) to be placed on the sides 
of the road on the rampart. Bhasa also speaks of such 
roads on the high fortified walls, which were placed to 
facilitate the rounds of the guards. These walls, in reality 
long big chambers, were to contain various delusive rooms 
with secret passages and exits into underground chambers 
or outside the ditch. There were also many hidden 
staircases and mechanical devices calculated to pull down 
the whole structure in no time.* Within this fort were 
the elephant-stables, horse-stables, guest houses, artificial 

1 Avi, Act III, pp. 46-48 ; Ahh^ II, 2. 2 Avi, p. 46 — { 
S Arthai&itra, I. 20, p. 40 ; cf. Avi, p. 47 — I 
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mountains, music halls, summer-house, etc.* The palaces 
of more ambitious kings in those days had gold and 
jewellery scattered at various places, with floors decorated 
with mosaic work inlaid with coral and precious stones. 
Then there was the consultation chamber ( mantraidld ) 
where the king met his ministers and advisers to discuss 
important affairs of the state. The court room 
(upasthdnagfha) where the queen also sat with the king, 
was near the hB.rem (antahpura) and was thought as 
always easy of approach by the ministers.’ There was 
also an armoury ( dyudhdgdra ) where, in addition to 
various defensive and offensive weapons, armours and 
other war material, arrangements were made for keeping 
royal prisoners.* Then there was a ^dntigrha attached to 
the palace for the performance of propitiatory rites.* The 
theatre also was housed in a separate room in the palace 
where suitable dramatic pieces were staged on special 
occasions by actors in the service of the king.® 

The princess royal, queen, and their retinue resided 
in a specially guarded part of the palace known a s 
kanydpuraprdsdda.^ Persons of proved ability and tested 
character were appointed to posts in the harem to 
supervise the inmates and guard the harem against the 
entry of unauthorized persons. Kdncukiya, according to 
Vatsyayana, was the designation of a female overseer of 
the women’s apartment. Kautilya also speaks of the 
employment of old women and eunuchs in the harem.* 
In dramatic literature including the works of Bhasa, 
however, we come across Kdncuklya or Kaiicuki, an officer 
in the harem, who is always a male. Princesses had their 
own establishment of servants. They kept many tame 
and caged birds, went to their exclusive pleasure-gardens 
and artificial lakes, and passed their time occasionally on 
the terrace. There was much of woodwork in the 
construction of the harem which had doors with mechanical 
devices for opening them.* 

Kingship. Whatever the origin of kingship, 
whether in the Mdtsyanydya or in the social contract, or 
in divinvj rights, in Vedic times kingship seems to have 

1 Avif pp. 47-48. 2 pp. 6, 8. 5 PratijUd^ p. 67 also Act II. 

4 Cf. Pratijiia, p. 23. 5 Prat, p. 8. 6 Avi, pp. 26-27 ; 47-48 ; 76-76 ; eto. 
7 Ghakladar, Social Life, p. 109 ; Artha^dstra, I. 20, pp. 41-42. • Avi, pp. 
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been often elective. From the references in the Vedic 
texts, it appears that kings were sometimes really elected 
by the people. Such a king could be deposed if there 
was a general dissatisfaction with his rule.‘ In the epic 
period also, we get traces of the elective system in the 
consecration of Rama as Crown Prince when Dasaratha 
consulted all the subjects as well as the parisad of princes. 
In the Mahdhharata also we read of the coronation of 
Devapi in obedience to the voice of the people as also of 
Puru after getting the public sanction. The Jdtakas also 
speak of the election of Bodhisattva by people. But 
generally speaking the elective system passed out of vogue 
in the post-Vedic period and gradually kingship became 
hereditary, eldest son of the last ruler succeeding him on 
the throne. Views of the people as also of the ministers 
were taken into account in making the choice. Succession 
was, however, always limited to males. Till the time of 
Mahapadmananda, the king belonged to the Ksatriya caste 
as a rule. At the time of our poet as also of the 
Artha&dstra the office of a king was hereditary.* No 
reference is found in our plays to the non-monarchical 
states or republics referred to by Panini or the Buddhists. 

The king had a daily round of heavy duties as laid 
down in the Artha&dstra^ He got up at about 3 A. M. 
and went to bed at about 9 P. m. Both the day and 
night were each divided into eight equal parts called 
ndlikds and various duties were assigned to the king 
during each ndlikd.* Thus, during the first ndlilid of the 
day ( i. e., roughly 6 A. M.-7-30 A. m. ) the king should 
attend to defences and accounts ; during the second, to 
affairs of citizens and villagers ; during the third, he should 
bathe, dine and study ; during the next two ndlikds he 

1 Banerjea, Pub, Adm, pp. 64-65 ; Majumdar, Corp. Life, pp. 97-98 ; 
Venkatesvara, Indian Cult., II, p. 8 ; also Rgveda, X. 124. 8 ; Atharvaveda, III, 3, 4 ; 
etc. 2 Cf. Pratijnd, Sahasranlka — ^atanika— Udayana ; Avi,, Duryodhana — Kunti- 
bhoja ; etc., ct. Rlso Artha^dstra V. 6, pp. 254-257. 5 Arthaidstra 1, 19. pp. 37-88. 

4 A note on ndlikd seems necessary on account of diverse meanings attached to 
the word. Dr. Woolner {Thirteen Trivandrum Plays, II, p, 70 nl) takes ndlikd (Avi^ 
p. IS ; Abh, p. 28) to be 24 minutes and states that neither four hours (i. e. ten 
ndlikds according to him) after day-break nor four hours after midday seem suitable 
for the king’s bath. Dr. Weller makes it eight hours. Dr. Woolner suggests “ per- 
haps after counting upto ten ndlikds one began again ”. Dr. Sarup takes ndlikd to be 
a vessel for bathing. Now, the Arthaidstra makes one ndlikd equal to an hour and 
a half, and prescribes a second bath for the king during the tenth ndlikd (i. e. roughly 
7-80 — 9 p. m.). In Bhasa’s time it appears that the second bath was taken after the 
tenth ndlikd. The word ndlikd occurs on page 13 of the Arthaidstra where the above, 
meaning does not suit the context. 
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should receive revenue, see various superintendents, issue 
writs, consult his council of ministers and receive secret 
information from his spies ; the next part was for his 
favourite entertainments ; during the seventh part of the 
day, he should inspect elephants, horses, cavalry and 
infantry ; and the last part ( 4-30 P. M. — 6 P. M. ) should 
be utilized in planning military operations in consultation 
with his commander-in-chief. Night also exacted a fair 
share of work from the king. After his evening prayers, 
during the first ndlikd of night, espionage was again to be 
attended to ; bath, supper and study again formed part of 
the next ndlikd. The third part should be spent in the 
harem, and the next two in sleep. Then he was to 
contemplate on the sciences and the procedure to be 
followed during the next day. Administrative measures 
were considered and spies sent out in the next part 
(3 a. M. — 4-30 A. M. ), and benedictions from priests and 
teachers were received during the last part of the night, 
as also visits from his physician, cook and astrologer. 
Then the day was begun by the king going to his court 
after circumambulating a cow with its calf and a bull. 
The time-table was not to be adhered to the very letter 
but was liable to modification according to circumstances. 
J4ow, in our plays, we find references to night-baths, which 
become thoroughly inexplicable and appear ridiculous 
unless read in conjunction with the Artha§dstra.'^ Again, 
references are found to the king consulting his priests and 
astrologers as also his ministers, envoys and spies. The 
king’s position was not an easy one in those days. His 
life was constantly threatened and the palaces were always 
hot-beds of plots and counterplots, and anything was 
thought possible to happen within their four walls.’ 

The king was generally conscious of his heavy 
responsibilities.’ He was merely the bearer of the burden 
of the doings of his subjects.’ The kingdom was, as it 
were, held by the king in trust for his people. The duties 
pf the king as well as secrets of successful kingship are 

1 Avi, pp. 13, 32 ; Abh^ p. 26. One scholar accused Bhasa of breaking the 
unity of time by referring to a bath at night (Sdhitya Sathgraha, I, p. 108). 
Normally bath was taken during the day and apparently this lapse militated against 
the unity of time. But on the strength of the information supplied by the 
Arthaidstra we see how close a student our author was of the science of^litics and 
hia minute attention to the unity of time. 2 Prat^ pp. 16, 17. — 

«jTOi s Cf. Avi, p. 18 — i « cf.fya<,vii.ii.— 
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beautifully put in a nutshell in a verse by Bhasa. All the 
actions of the king were to be based on Dharnta ; he was 
defender of the faith ; he was himself to weigh the ability 
of his ministers. He was to conceal his favour and 
frown, was to act softly or harshly as dictated by 
circumstances ; he was to learn about the doings of his 
subjects and foreigners as also of the circle of the kings 
from his spies ; he was to protect his own self by efforts, 
yet again he was not to spare himself in war.* 
Preservation of peace and security in the realm were the 
prime concerns of the king. State affairs, therefore, were 
not to be neglected even for a moment.* 

Performance of sacrifices and the good will of the 
Brahmanas were things to rejoice in. Sacrifice was 
considered the magnum opus, as it were, of the king. 
Renown based on sacrifices never perished and kin^s were 
remembered through the sacrifices they performed.* The 
king’s portion was usually a sixth of the produce.* Kings 
were to amass big fortunes but they were enjoined to 
spend all their belongings in good works and leave only 
the bow as patrimony to their sons.* Yajna, satya, ddna 
and pardkrama seem to be the virtues a king was enjoined 
to possess.* Sovereignty was held to be won by sheer 
valour and strength of arms, not by begging. Heroism, 
however, required to be tempered by time and space.’ 

In contrast to the modern science of warfare current 
in the west, kings who were commanders-in-chief of their 
forces generally participated personally in wars. War 
was as a pleasure to them. Enemy was taken to be a 
guest who wanted war, and in the true Indian fashion the 
guest was royally treated,* Wounds received in war were 
looked upon as ornaments.* War was not to be avoided 
through fear, as in any event, heroes were to gain. If 
they succeeded they enjoyed the earth and the spoils of 
war ; if dead, they enjoyed heaven.** Flight from war was 
always condemned. 

1 Avi, I. 12. Cf. ArthaAastra, I. 3, p. 12.— ( ^ 

) ; I- 10, pp. 16-18 ; I. 4, p. 9 ( ft 

pp- 18-26 ; Xll, 8-6, pp. 386-894 ; etc. 2 Prat, p. 92.-^154 
S Paflc, I. 26. 4 Avi, p. 62. I 

5 PaflCf I. 24. 6 Cf, Avi, 1. 2; VI. 19. 7 Dv, st. 24; p. 18. 

«s ^4 l • Paftc, II. 13....?T»nftft! l ; Abh, IV. 22. 

liiimlft: I • »*• 81- 1 ® II- 6 d : Abh p. 88 n4. 
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Itwas thought advisable for ki.ngs to do things after 
consulting their ministers.' Mantraidld was the 
consultation chamber and different personages occupied 
different seats according to their ranks.’ Whenever 
occasion arose, the opinion of the whole assembly was taken ; 
but at times, kings like Duryodhana overrode the decision 
of the assembly and had their own way. The very fact 
that despots like Duryodhana had to call such assemblies 
to confer on important matters of state amply signifies the 
high regard for the Arthakdstra. Duryodhana concurred 
with the verdict of the assembly in the choice of the 
commander-in-chief, but in his treatment of Vasudeva 
Krsna who came as the messenger of the Pandavas, he 
followed his personal whim.’ 

It seems that respectable citizens generally came to 
sympathize with the king, condole with him or to 
congratulate him on the happening of important and 
momentous events.' There does not seem to be a large 
retinue with the kings of Bhasa. The usual female door- 
keeper, the chamberlain, an attendant and the jester — 
companion formed the maximum retinue of the king. 
Twice we come across female torch-bearers.' There is 
absolutely no mention of the female bodyguards or Greek 
women that characterized the retinue of a king in the 
Artha§dstra as well as in Kalidasa.’ Important matters 
of state could be reported to the king though he be in 
company of the queen. On such occasions the queen 
generally rose to go.’ 

Influence of the Arthaidstra even on the personal 
lives of kings would be evident from the number o f 
political marriages contracted during the period. The 
marriage of Padmavatl with Vatsaraja forms part of the 
Svapnavdsavadatta. All the principal ruling families of 
the period were related to each other by matrimonial 
alliances. King Bimbisara had married Kosala and 
Vaisali princesses, and Ajatasatru had married a Kosala 
princess. Udayana’s mother was from Videha and he 

1 Cf. Ahh, p. 7. 2 X)v, p. 6 ; c£. NdtyaAdstra XIII. 208-209. S Cf. Dv^ 

P- 8— — I ; p. 6— 

1; P-8— ^ ^ P- 14— ; p. 22— 

I 4 Avi, p. 13. 5 Abh, III. 2 ; Bal, II. 2. 6 Cf. Winternitz, Problims, 
p. 121 ; Ray Chaudhury, Pol, Hist, Anc, Ind^ 2nd Ed. p* 172 ; ArthaAdsirat I, 21. p, 

i Pr<um, p. so. 
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married princesses from Avanti and Magadha. Prasenajit 
married a Sakya princess. 

About the dress of kings, there is not much to rely 
on. Like the commoners the king also wore two garments, 
but they were coloured and made of silk. He was 
armoured and had chowries and the royal umbrella over 
his head. Probably he wore a crown on his head. He 
put on ornaments in his hand.' 

The coronation ceremony originally demanded the co- 
operation of all classes in the state by their representatives, 
and did not confer kingship in perpetuity. Hereditary 
kingship was incompatible with the sanction implied in 
the coronation oath.’ Elaborate were the preparations 
that were made at the coronation of a new king in which 
citizens also took part. The state umbrella, the emblem 
of sovereignty, and the chowrie were kept ready as also 
the military drum and the throne. Golden jars filled with 
consecrated waters, flowers and darbhas were also placed 
there to be poured on the head of the crown-prince. All the 
ministers, both spiritual and temporal, graced the occasion 
by their presence and a throng of citizens also assembled 
to witness the ceremony. The ceremony was performed 
by the spiritual head of the royal family who occupied the 
altar. The state chariot was used for the triumphant 
procession and state entry. The beating of the drum 
announced the beginning of the ceremony. The king 
placed the crown-prince on his lap and in the presence of 
all the subjects, ministers and the family priest, offered 
him the kingdom. Younger brothers of the crown-prince 
held the golden jar full of consecrated waters and the king 
himself took the royal umbrella. Then after the pompous 
religious functions a dramatic entertainment in 
the palace-theatre marked the close of the coronation 
ceremony.* The crown-prince was probably dressed 
differently for the coronation.* Almost the same 
preparations with slight modifications are made for the 
coronation of princes in India even today. The advent of 
a new king was always looked upon with great anxiety and 
suspicion by the subjects.* 

1 -D®. 3, 10; Praiyfla, It. 3 ; Ahh, II. 9. j Cf. Venkatesvara, Ind. 
Cult. II, p. 13. 3 Prat, pp. 6-8, 16-20. 4 Prat, p. 17. ^ trsq | 

3 Prat, I. 14 Tl^r sjsiRm has been mentioned as one of the 

advantages of the non-completion of his coronation by Itama. 
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Instances were not raire of kings disappearing from 
their pakices due to voluntary exile or forcible ejectment, 
and no one gained admission to the palace. King 
Kuntibhoja, when told of the closing of the palace gates 
against entrants in the Sauvira country, states theit the 
possible causes for such a state of affairs were that either 
the king was lustful, or was diseased, or was imprisoned 
by his ministers, or was testing in disguise the fidelity of 
those near him, or was making propitiatory rites on being 
cursed. These more or less correspond with those given 
by Kautilya.' In the absence of the Sauvira king his 
ministers efficiently carried on the administration refusing 
admission to the palace. 

Kingship in ancient India was not despotism but 
limited monarchy working on constitutional principles 
though there were no legislative bodies of elected 
representatives as at present. ^ The fact that the king was 
to follow the rules of the ^dstras ( Dhannaidstra and 
NitUdstra ) exercised an effective check on the king’s 
autocracy. Other checks on the authority of the king 
were the ministers and the Brahmanas whose advice he 
was bound to follow for his safety. His minister and 
priest were enjoined to warn him by the beating of the 
drum and similar devices if he was found to neglect his 
duties, or was addicted to vices such as drinking, gambling, 
pursuit of women, or was doing any prohibited acts. 
There was also the moral check of old persons experienced 
in different sciences which prevented the king from 
becoming an autocrat.” 

Ministers occupied a high position in those days. 
Their lot, however, was neither happy nor enviable, 
for if their policy succeeded popular opinion credited 
the king with success ; while in case of failure, though it 
be through the fault of the king, he was exonerated and 
the ministers were held liable to public criticism.' They 
wielded a considerable influence even in the private life of 
the king and were consulted in such personal matters as 
the selection of suitable bride-grooms for the princesses. 
Ministers were selected from persons well read in political 

1 Avi, I. 11 ; Arthaidstra^ V. 6. 2 Cf. Banerjea, Puh, Adm., 60-61 ; 

Venkatesvara, Ind, Cult, IT, p. 74 ; Artha^dstra, I. 7, p. 

I 3 Avi, I. 6. 
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science and devoted to the king. They took part also in 
war and did not care for their lives while serving 
their master’s cause.* Yaugandharayana says that his 
resultant position as a prisoner in working for the release 
of his master may well serve as an eye-opener to many a 
prospective aspirant for ministership. To the brave and 
those preferring to live in public memory 
Yaugandharayana’s plight would confirm them in their 
ambition for ministership ; while the less capable would 
leave off the ambition.’ Foreign policy also fell under the 
control of the ministers. 

Practical foresight as also the observance of the 
dictum of Kautilya that “ one shall make an alliance with 
a king who is stronger than one’s neighbouring enemy ”, 
prompted the ministers of Udayana Vatsaraja to enter 
into friendly relationship with the Magadha king to ensure 
his help against the rebel Aruni who had invaded the Vatsa 
kingdom.’ With that end in view, Yaugandharayana 
brought about the marriage of Vatsaraja with a Magadha 
princess after spreading out the false report of the burning 
of himself and Vasavadatta in a fire at Lavanaka. He gave 
out the true story only after the marriage he had planned 
was effected, and with the help of the Magadha forces, 
his master king Udayana Vatsaraja had utterly routed 
and killed Aruni. The influence of the Arthaidstra is in 
evidence in the preliminaries gone into before attacking 
Aruni, such as causing division in the enemy camp, gaining 
confidence and devotion of one’s own subjects, arranging 
for the protection of the rear when advance was to be 
made and placing the army in the country occupied by the 
enemy.* 

In Bhasa, we do not find particulars as to the duties 
and the number of the ministers or their assembly. Only 
the prime minister, the commander-in-chief, the Purohita 
and the royal astrologer are mentioned. Perhaps this 
number was quite sufficient for carrying on administration. 
Different writers on politics prescribe different number of 
ministers constituting the Cabinet. Thus, the Manavas 
prefer their number to be twelve, Barhaspatyas sixteen, 
AuSanas twenty, Sukra ten, and Kautilya, (without 

t Cf. Yaugandhar&yana in. the Pratijfld» 2 Pratijfidy IV* 8. 
ArthaiSttra, VII. 2, p. 267.-?ij[?5^p(p?i; I * Svapm, V. 12. 
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specifying any number ) states that they may be takeji 
according to the importance of the work, only three or 
four being sufficient according to him.* The Purohita 
was adviser to the king in matters religious and secular' 
and he even went to war, encouraging soldiers and telling 
them stories about the supernatural powers of the king.* 
Ministers were always to be businesslike and looked at 
matters from the utilitarian point of view, disregarding 
private considerations in the discharge of their duties.* 
Ministers were chosen for their efficiency ; but in course 
of time, ministership also became hereditary as may 
be seen from the Kathdsaritsdgara or the Gupta 
inscriptions.* 

Foreign relations necessitated the sending of 
ambassadors or messengers to different courts on various 
missions. It was a universally accepted and strictly 
followed rule that ambassadors or envoys were never to be 
killed. Even tyrants and despots held the person of the 
ambassador as sacrosanct. The slayer of an envoy and 
his ministers were, according to the Mahdbhdrata, destined 
to the depths of hell. An envoy was not to be executed 
even if he manifestly exceeded his instructions. He could 
be punished in other ways short of slaying.* Thus, e. g:, 
Kesava in the Dutavdkya is ordered to be tied down, 
and Hanuman’s tail in the Abhiseka is ordered to be set 
fire to.' Envoys are said to be the mouthpieces of kings, 
and they are to express verbatim the message of their 
master, even at the cost of their own lives.’ 

The secret service department y/as efficiently 
rnanaged. Kautilya mentions different kinds of spies 
under various disguises to be selected according to the 
nature of the work. They were employed to get secret 
information about the king’s own subjects as well as from 

1 Arthaiastray I. 15, p. 29. 2 Artha^dstra^ X, 3, pp. 367-368 ; Dikshiter, 

BMu Adm, Inst,, p. 115. 3 Avi, p. 13.-^ft ^ I 

4 Of. Venkatesvara, Ind. Cult., II. p. 108 ; Naravahanadatta, the son of Udayana 
liad for his ministers the sons of his father's ministers. 5 Indian Cult,, II, pp. 
6^70 of. Mahdbhdrata, XII. 85, 26~^?6q ^ I also 

Qautama, X. 18 ; Bdtndyana, IV. 52. 2, 15; VI. 25. 21 : Mahdbhdrata, XII. 100. 
27ff ; Manusmrti, VII. 91* 93 ; etc. ; Abh, p. ^ ^cTT: I; P* ^3. 

^ I i I ; ^bh. p. 43 

I 7 Cf. Ghatotkaca in Dgh ( pp. 66-67 ) and Hanuman 
Abh ( pp. 41-42) ; also Arthaiattra I. 16, p, 80. ^ 
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foreign countries.* If ambassadors or envoys were the 
mouthpieces of kings, spies were called the ‘ eyes ’ of kings 
as it was ' through spies that kings obtained reports on 
inland and foreign affairs. A king is said to be thousand- 
eyed on account of the large number of his secret agents.* 
Getting secret information and reporting it were not the 
only functions of spies. Thus, spies under the guise of 
cultivators or merchants were sent to detect crimes in 
connection with royal wealth ; ascetic spies through their 
knowledge of palmistry were to foretell future events 
concerning a variety of affairs, which their assistants were 
to carry into action ; wandering spies of both sexes who 
were of different kinds such as fiery (tiksna), poisoner 
{rasada) etc., were to espy the movements of the king’s 
officials, spread different rumours, sow seeds of discontent 
and disharmony in the foreign countries, poison or murder 
•important personages in the enemies’ camp, win over the 
malcontents from the other side, cause disputes among 
different enemies, etc. Spies went under various guises 
such as madmen, mendicants, Brahmanas, shopkeepers, 
etc., in the foreign country, and tried to achieve their 
objects by bribing and winning over the servants of the 
enemies or keeping their own persons under the service 
of the enemy.* Their conferences were held in lonely 
places and Kautilya has mentioned five causes of the 
leakage of the secret conferences, viz., carelessness, 
intoxication, talking in sleep, love, and evil habits, against 
which he warns the consultants to safeguard.* It was 
through espionage that Pradyota Mahasena of Avanti was 
able to capture Vatsaraja by hiding a number of soldiers 
inside a mechanical elephant. Yaugandharayana, prime 
minister of Vatsaraja, had come to know of the plot of 
Pradyota and was preparing to send a messenger to warn 
his master against the trap, but it was too late, as before 
the messenger could be dispatched Vatsaraja had been 
caught in the trap and carried a prisoner. Undaunted, 
Yaugandharayana made for the capital of Pradyota in 
■ the guise of a madman and with the help of his associates 
paid Pradyota in the same coin, and proved more than a 

1 Cf. Avi. 1. 12. 2 Cf. Arthaiastra, I. 16, p. 80, 

Ik I; also Avi. I. 12 -q^^ 5 jq?(; ; p. | 5 Artiuiiaatra I. 

11, 12 ; Vli 6 ; XII. l ; etc. ' Cf. the plans of Yaugandhar&yana as detailed in the 
Pratijfia. 4 ArOMiattra, 1. 16, p. I 
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match for his rival prime minister by succeeding not only 
in the release of his master but also in his master’s escape 
with his sweetheart, the daughter of Pradyota/ In the 
Avimdralia also, king Duryodhana comes to know of the 
state of affairs in the Sauvlra kingdom through his spies 
and makes unsuccessful attempts to find out Avimaraka 
which, however, do not reflect unfavourably on 
Kuntibhoja’s secret service, as Avimaraka was invisible 
through the help of the magic ring given to him by a 
Vidyadhara.’ 

About the machinery of adrninistration, its numerous 
departments, their superintendents, their duties, the 
judiciary etc., as also about taxation and various heads of 
revenue so elaborately dealt with by Kautilya, no details 
are found in our plays. Land revenue, customs, mines, 
salt and forestry were the chief sources of revenue 
according to Kautilya. The king also resorted to some 
Macchiavellian devices for augmenting his treasury. As 
regards interstate relations also, not much light is thrown 
on the problem.' 


1 Cf, Pratijfld. 2 VI. 10, 14 ; pp. 106-106. 3 Yaugandharayana's 

seeking of an alliance with the powerful Magadha king against Xruni in pursuance 
of.the policy laid down in the Artha^Mtra ( VII. 2, p. 267 ) has already been 
referred to. . , . 




CHAPTER XVI. 

MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 

The Artha&dstra mentions six kinds of army, viz. 
hereditary troops {maula), mercenary or hired troops 
( bhftaka ), corporation of troops {ireni ), troops belonging 
to a friend ( mitrabala ), as also to an enemy ( amitrabala ), 
and wild tribes ( ataxUbala ), each preceding type being 
bfetter than the one subsequently mentioned in the order' 
of enumeration. The first three kinds belong to the' 
state of the king and hence are naturally preferable to the 
last three, who come from outside' the state. A friend’s 
army is better than an enemy’s and the latter is to be 
preferred to the wild tribes as it is under the control of an 
Aryan commandant.’ Each one of these types again 
consisted of four parts, elephants, chariots, cavalry and 
infantry. These were, as it were, the four limbs 
( caturanga ) of the army. 

The ^gveda refers to the elephant as “ fighting 
and Prof. Visvanatha holds that elephants were used in 
the battlefield, though not so frequently.’ Despite the 
view of Dr. Das that they were not used in wars, we feel 
inclined to believe that the elephant constituted a factor 
of the military organization of the Vedic Aryans.’ The 
elephant was the most important part of the army in the 
warfare of ancient India, as it could resist the onrush of a 
number of cavalry and infantry, and could kill a large 
section of the enemy’s camp. At the time when these 
plays were written, as also of the epics and the Arthaidstra, 
the elephant was considered the most valuable asset of 
^e army. 

7 ‘ 1 ^ , I , , , J ; — i 

1 Arihaiattrik, IX. % pp. t BacM Synthem^ p.!;4i. t ^giftdic 

CuUur^f p* H2, 
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■ Foreign invaders felt a sort of terror for the Indian 
army on account of its elephants. Alexander the Great 
alone among the foreigners through his skill tried to 
remove the fear his army entertained for elephants by 
instructing his light infantry to kill the drivers of the 
elephants ; the legs of the helpless elephants were then 
hacked with long axes and their trunks cut off with 
choppers or curved swords.‘ Once overtaken by terror, 
the elephants turned back on their own side and trampled 
their own men under their feet. Thus in their encounter 
with the Greeks, not only did the Indians not receive any 
help from their elephants in checking the enemy, but the 
elephants destroyed not a little the army of their own 
masters which fled in confusion, being scared. Yet the unit 
of elephants held its own and did not lose in importance, 
for it served the army in a number of ways. They were 
used in war to pull the chariots of the enemy. The advent 
of gunpowder, cannon and shells on the battle-field, however, 
dealt.a serious blow to elephants in war, who were horrified 
at the sound of guns and wrought havoc among their own 
men. They thus gradually fell into disfavour and theit 
place was taken by cannons, shells and powder. 

Besides the four constituent parts named above, the 
army consisted of officers, camp followers, spies, ensigns 
and medical attendants. The surgeons had with them 
various instruments, machines, ointments and bandages, 
and they were accompanied by nurses with prepared food 
and beverage, who uttered encouraging words to fighting 
men.’ The institution of nurses was first employed on the 
battle-field in Europe in the Crimean war after the efforts 
of Florence Nightingale, and this unit r-eceived international 
recognition. The existence of this institution in ancient 
India testifies not only to the state of civilization in those 
days and to the humane aspect of the battle-field, butalsp 
, to the education of women and their mixing up in the 
public. 

Padika was the designation of a commandant 
having ten soldiers under him ; sendpati had under his 
control t^n padikas ; and the commandant of i^nsettdpatis 


1 Of, Vaidya, Epic India^ p. 220. 2 Arthaddstra, X, 3,.p. 369. 
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was called a ndyaka} The whole army department was 
under a senddhyak§a or war minister. 

Elephants, as already stated, constituted the principal 
factor of the army in ancient India. They bore the brunt 
of battle and accounted for a great loss of infantry. The 
elephant is called the armoury, as it were, of kings.* The 
special preparations of elephants for war consisted in 
their armour and the clubs, arrow-bags and machines that 
they carried. These were called the war ornaments of the 
elephant.’ The trunk was the most vulnerable part of the 
elephant and hence it was thoroughly armoured. A rider 
and one or two warriors occupied the seat on the elephant. 
Prof. Venkatesvara, however, states that the war elephant, 
carried three fighting men besides the driver, two of whom 
shot from the sides and one from behind.' A deep blue 
elephant was reputed to bring sovereignty to its owner king. 
A special officer known as hastyadhyaksa was in charge of 
the department, looking after elephant forests, capturing, 
taming and training of elephants, their rationing, and 
preparing them for war, etc. He also supervised elephant 
doctors, trainers and grooms. Large and spacious stables 
were built for keeping elephants. There were separate 
apartments for female elephants. Various rules are given 
as to the capture and training of elephants as also about 
their rations and daily time-table.’ The elephant, 
especially a rogue one, was to be tamed by soft and 
winning treatment.* The exercise, training, rations, etc., 
of elephants depended on particular seasons. A suitable 
time is mentioned for capturing elephants, and various 
methods of charming and capturing elephants are said to 
have been stated in the Hasti&iksd. King Udayana of 
KausambI was an adept in the art of winning over 
elephants through the melody of his celebrated lute, 
Ghosavatl. Pradyota Mahasena used an artihcial 
elephant in accordance with the advice of the Arthaidstra 
to deceive and capture this enemy of his, who was too 
fond of elephants.’ Waving of lights {nirdjanavidhi ) v/sts 
performed to the elephant during the period of Caturmasya 
and on certain specified occasions. 

1 ArthaiSstra, X. 6 , p. 377. 2 tru, st. 8 .— I 9 Arthaiastra, 

n. 82, p. 138. 4 Ini. Cult, II, p. 91. 9 Arthaiastra, II. 81, 82, pp. 136-189. 

e Cf. PaRe, I. 40.— fW: I 7 Cf. PratijRa, Act I. II. 12 ; 
»l 80 Arthaiastra, XIII. 2, p. 899-tfeRiIfl 4T . I 
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The Bgveda (VII. 75. 6) speaks of chariots drawn 
by horses. In the Mauryan period, the superintendent of 
chariots attended to the construction of war chariots as 
well as festal chariots, travelling chariots, chariots for 
gods, and for training, etc. The superintendent was also 
to examine the efficiency of the troops in shooting arrows, 
in hurling clubs and cudgels, in wearing armour, in 
controlling chariots, horses, and so on.‘ Each charioteer 
had his particular driver well versed in the art of driving 
and turning chariots in various ways according to 
necessity.* Generally, charioteers fought with charioteers 
and their principal weapons were bows and arrows, a large 
number of the latter being kept in the chariot. Sometimes, 
cart-loads of arrows were carried in separate cars by the 
side of the chariots. They also used iakti and cakra. 
Both charioteer and driver were armoured, the former 
wearing leather-gloves for protecting his fingers.’ Chariots 
in the Mahdbharata age had ordinarily two wheels and 
were drawn by four horses. Each chariot had a distinct 
banner containing some special mark to proclaim the 
identity of its master from afar. Garlands of flowers hung 
from the flag-posts of the chariots.’ 

For cavalry or horsemen, the best breed of horses 
was given. Horses were known as the means of securing 
a kingdom.' Those coming from Kamboja, Sindhu, 
Aratta, and forest countries were known as the best horses. 
The superintendent of horses was to register horses 
according as they were best, medium or ordinary, and to 
train them either for war or riding according to their 
capability. There was a number of movements in which 
war horses were trained. There were specially prepared 
horse-stables under the supervision of a^ddhyaksa who 
also looked to their rations, ornaments, medical treatment, 
exercise and training.* Horses were also armoured.* 
Horses were washed, bedaubed with sandal powder and 
garlanded twice a day. Lights were waved 
(wimyanawdA*) invoking blessings on the horses on the 
ninth day of the month of Alvina and at the 
commencement and close of a journey.* 

1 ArthaSastra, II, 80, 88, pp. 182-136, 139-140. t Of. Virata, Uttara and 
Abbimanyu in the Paftc. S Ci. Dv, st. 8; Kartta, p. 73. • Of. Cru, st. 

9— etc. • Karpa, st. 19— | • Artha^astra, II, 

80, pp. 132-186 : KartM, st. 18, 19— 31181: I 7 PaAe, 

7— gfWtWt I 8 ArthaiSfira, II. 80, p. 186 ; Of. PratijUa, I. 13. 
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Infantry -or footmen were intended for hand-to-hand 

fight. 

The relative usefulness of these different sections 
depended upon the seasons, the site and the nature of the 
ppecations in which the army was engaged, and particular 
units were to be chosen having regard to all these factors. 

A striking particular about the army was that 
footmen, horses, chariots and elephants had to undergo 
daily training excepting the rainy season and a few days, 
and the king was to watch their drill and parade every, 
morning.* Thus, every department of the army was quite 
efficient and ready, and all footmen formed the standing 
army. There was no reserve force in those days. 

Kautilya gives detailed information about encamping.’ 
He states that on a site best suited, was to be constructed 
a camp of suitable shape having four gates, six roads and 
nine divisions. Around the site were to be ditches, 
parapets, walls, and watch-towers at suitable points for 
defence. The camp was to contain quarters for the king 
and his harem, priest, prime minister, place for worship, 
different departments of the state, stores, kitchen, armoury 
and arsenal, quarters of hereditary troops and other troops,' 
chariots, horse and elephant stables, spies and sentinels, 
and traders and prostitutes. The king’s quarters were 
specially protected by raising four different mounds around 
them. Disputes, drinking, gathering and gambling were 
strictly prohibited. Entry to the camp was restricted to 
passport holders. The march of the army was regulated 
after obtaining full particulars about the supply of water, 
firewood, grain and foodstuffs. Orders were to be 
conveyed to soldiers by secret signals, by different sounds 
of drums and trumpets. Each member of the army was 
carefully scrutinized a number of times in order to find 
put newcomers and deserters. The inspection was 
conducted by asking each head of the sub-division about 
the soldiers under his command. Such inquiry was 
facilitated by the army register specially prepared for each 
war, containing the name of every soldier and some 
descriptive particulars about the identity of each individual. 
Spies from the enemy, using disguises, were detected in 
such an examination of the army.’ 

• ^ ’ ■ 1 ArihaiSttra, V. 8, p. 249. 2 Arthaiastra, X. 1, 2, pp. 863-366. ' S Ot. 

m,'pp. 64-66.' 
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The king specified the place and the time of battle,; 
and addressed the army stating that he was equally a paid 
servant like them. He performed religious rites and gave’ 
everything to BrShmanas. Before the actual fight, the 
king’s minister and priest encouraged the army by saying) 
that soldiers went beyond the goal attained by performers 
of sacrifices or penances ; and no vessel filled with/ 
consecrated water and covered with darbha grass would 
ever come to him who does not fight in return for the 
subsistence received from his master, and he was destined 
to fall into hell. Astrologers told about the divine powers 
of the king and foretold his victory. Bards described 
heaven as the goal for the brave and hell for the timid.* 

Death on the battle-field without showing one’s back; 
to the enemy was very highly thought of.’ Wives of such; 
heroes were advised not to mourn, as their Lords obtained 
heaven and immortal fame.* An unarmed person was 
never to be struck nor also a foe prostrate in battle.* 
Generally, the rules of righteous warfare were followed 
throughout. Foot soldiers fought with foot soldiers and 
charioteers with the charioteers. Those using mace or 
bow and arrows fought with those using the same missiles. 
The laws of war were, as stated by Dr. Banerjea, 
“ humane and honourable The Mahdbhdrata and the 
Dharmasdstras lay down various circumstances under, 
which an enemy was not to be killed or even struck with 
weapons. The contending parties usually inflicted no 
harm on non-combatants, and the invading soldiers never, 
destroyed the crops nor devastated the enemy’s country,. 
With this end in view, battle-fields were selected in remote 
and uninhabited parts of the country. Kautilya, however,, 
recommends the destruction of the crops, stores, granaries 
and trade if the people be hostile." 

, During the course of war, spies used to send 
occasional reports from the actual battle-field to the kingu 
Thus we are told about the course of events leading to the 
victory of Uttara through the agents of the secret service, 

1 Of. Arihaiaatra, X. 3, pp. 367-368 : Cf. PratijAd, IV. 3. 2 Of. Uru, pp. 

107,108, 109: 3ft fft: I (Pj 107); si qil f g # 3 ft I (P-IOS), 

ftt: I (p- 109), 9 pra, St, 61, 62— SI ft ^s^qftqisit !■ 

4 Prt«c, II. 62— s^reRR^ ft ^ fsqtn; also ffru, at. 22. 9 Pud. p, 228. 

$ pi.' Megasthenes, Fragment I ; Arihaiaatra, Itlll. 4, p. 404 — gft 
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Ravaria also gets news about war immediately his servant 
goes out to obtain it.‘ 

After war, the principal duty of the commander-in-, 
phief was to reward the brave according to their merits^. 
The names of the warriors and deeds of their valour were; 
recorded in the annals of the state.’ The head of the. 
defeated army, however, took it as his main concern to. 
enquire as to the safety and whereabouts of the officers, 
under him.* 

The Bgveda mentions bow and arrow, axes, javelins' 
and swords as the instruments used in warfare. 
References are also found to mailed warriors wearing’ 
golden and iron helmets, leather-guards for arms, breast- 
plates, coats of mail, armours and shields.* Various 
weapons and implements of war are mentioned by our. 
poet attesting to the progress of the science of warfare in. 
those days. The bow and arrows were the principal 
weapons of all the four divisions of the army — the infantry,’ 
cavalry, chariots and elephants. Bow and a r r o w s' 
were preferred to discs ( cakras ) or lances, as they could 
be effectively used from a distance and for a number of 
times ; whereas discs or lances can be used only once and 
not often like boomerangs. Nor again can a large number 
of discs or lances be carried on the person of a warriotj 
whereas an individual can keep and use a number of 
arrows. A charioteer could store a large supply and also 
could change the venue of his attack quickly and thus 
could use the bow and arrows to a greater advantage. On- 
the arrows was inscribed the name of the warrior to whose 
quiver they belonged.* 

Many of the weapons mentioned by BhSsa are found 
enumerated in the Arthaidstra* Kautilya classifies 
weapons and instruments under offensive and defensive, 
and the former are again sub-divided into movable 

1 Pane, p. 67, II. 24 ; Abh, pp. 86-88. 2 Paile, p. 70 ; II. 28 : p. 91 ; of. 

Artha^Sstra.X.S, p. 868_^mr: 

I S Paftc, III. 2, 8, 4. « Rgveda, VI. 27, 6 ; VI. 67. 1 and 2 ; VI. 76. 14 ; 

Das, J^gvedif Cult, pp. 219-220, 886 ; Visvanatha, Racial Synthesis p. 48. f Pa/Ae, 
II. 60 ; III. 17, 18 : Abh, p. 11— I 8 Bhasa has mentioned 

flRii, sera, «iz«, g*nj, gs[r, ww, irj, 

SfPCW, ^1^. BPRS, •ift, 'itg: ( ®ru. *t. 2. 8. 

18, p. 90 5 Bof, V. 19 ; Abh, II. 10, VI. 8, 4 ; PratyAS, pp. 26, 98, 118 ; etc ). 
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machines ( calayantra ) and immovable machines 
{sthitay antra). Among the defensive weapons are 
mentioned shields, bucklers and the armour. Bhasa also 
refers to armour and shield at some places.* Nine 
different kinds of immovable machines have been 
mentioned by Kautilya which were capable of showering 
stones or arrows, of kindling or extinguishing fire, of 
obstructing the passage of the enemies, or of killing thern 
from different points by their weight. Bhasa, it appears, 
has not mentioned any of these immovable machines. 
'Out of the movable machines, we get references to 
musala, mudgara, gadd, triiula, and cakra. Musala was 
a pointed rod like §ula made of khadira wood. Mudgara 
was a short, round, heavy wooden staff with a handle. 
Gadd was a long and heavy rod known as a mace. 
Tri&ula was a trident having pointed ends. Cakra was a 
disc which went revolving after delivery. There were 
machines to shower discs over the enemy. Other 
movable machines include pancdlika ( wooden board 
with long pointed nails), devadanda (pole with nails), 
sukarikd ( leather bag for defence against attack of stones), 
hastivdraka ( big pointed rod with two or three points to 
■drive away elephants ), audghdtima ( to pull down towers ), 
spade, etc. All the weapons enumerated by Kautilya are 
'mentioned by Bhasa. ^akf^i was a metallic weapon, six 
cubits long with a handle of the shape of a cow’s nippl^. 
Prdsa had two handles and was two feet in length; 

in Bhasa ) was a metallic rod similar to 
prdsa. Kunta was a wooden rod five, six or seven feet 
long ; kunta with a heavy top was called bhindivdla. The 
rod known as hdtaka had three or four pointed edges, 
while &ula was a pointed rod without any fixed length. 
Tomara was four to five cubits in length and had an 
arrow-like edge. Vardhakarna, as the name signifies, had 
its edges shaped like the ear of a boar. Kanaya was a 
metallic rod with a handle at the middle and triangular 
ends at both sides. Karpana was a missile to be thrown 
by hand. Venn, iara, ialdkd, danddsana and ndrdca 
were different kinds of arrows to be delivered by the bow, 
of which the second and the last are mentioned by Bhilsa. 
Nistrimia only among the different types of swords 
mentioned by Ka,utilya is found in BJhasa, the ot^iers being 

1 Karftd, p. ; pv< st- B- ' . ! 
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inavi^lagra (having a disc at the top) and asiya^i 
(sharp and long sword); it had a crooked handle. Among 
'the razor-like weapons may be mentioned paraiu (a semi- 
circular scymitar ), kuthdra (axe), khanitra (spade) and 
pattdsa (trident shaped parasu). Bsti, asi, khadga, 
karavdla and iaiiku are the other weapons mentioned by 
Bhasa. The first four are different kinds of swords, fsti 
'being a double-edged weapon, ^anku appears to be a 
■cone-like lance for piercing the body. 

, Armours were made of iron or of the skins, hoofs 
.and horns of the bison, the elepliant, the porpoise or the 
cow. There were different kinds of armour for the 
protection of head ( Hrastrdna ), neck ( kaidhatrdna ), 
trunk i^kurpdsa), fingers (ndgoddrikd), portion upto knee- 
joints {kaiicuka), etc. Bhasa has mentioned kavaca, 
varma, camta etc. 

The simile comparing war to a sacrifice is really 
interesting and beautiful.’ The battle rite is lit with the 
■fire of hostility, and in it the trunks of elephants serve as 
•sacrificial posts, the litter of arrows appears, as it were, the 
siacrificial grass, the pile of slaughtered elephants stands 
■ for woodstack, the banners of chariots look like celestial 
cars, the roar of lions is as if the sacred chant of mantras, 
and the warriors dropping down dead are the victims at 
the sacrifice. 


) 



’ ’ ‘ 1 ' iJfti, 8t. 6. ‘I am indabted to Dr. SnKthankar for drawing my attention 

to V. 141. 29 If, where there oocure a frilly worked out simile 

elaborately oompering war to a sacrifice in great detail. » « ^ . 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE AND ART. 

As has been rightly observed by Dr. Acharya, 
architecture should not merely include public and religious 
buildings or even civic and domestic architecture, but 
interior decorations, furniture, etc., as well. Thus, 
architecture concerns itself not only with temples, arches, 
forts, palaces, edifices, etc., but also with doors, windows, 
balconies, floors, roofs, pillars, porches, as well as with 
bedsteads, couches, tables, chairs, baskets, cages, nests, 
mills, lamps and lamp-posts.' In fact, some of the texts 
on architecture, including the great Mdnasdra, refer in 
detail to all these particulars in architecture. We have 
dealt with some of the aspects of architecture in earlier 
chapters concerning “ Court Life ” and “ Urban and 
Rural Life,” though not under suitable paragraphs. That 
information will be supplemented here with additional 
details. 

In the age of the Bgveda, we come across stone- 
forts, walled cities, stone-houses and brick-edifices. The 
excavations at Mohenjo-Daro have set at rest the 
controversy between Fergusson and Rajendralal Mitra as 
regards the indigenous origin of the Indian (Hindu) 
architecture, and have once for all justified Dr. Mitrals 
conclusion. In the Indus culture, we come across such 
peculiarly Indian ideas and motifs as the open courtyard 
in a house, elaborate drainage system, separate well and a 
separate bath-room ( ablution room ) for every house 
signifying the sanctity of water or water worship, use of 
rectangular baked brick, burnt brick and mud mortar, 

1 MB, Sept., 1934, pp. 381-984 ; Aug. 198S, pp. 188-137. 
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absence of true arch, and round column. It appears there 
were storeyed buildings with flat roofs and a number of 
rooms on each floor at Mohenjo-Daro, which was divided 
into a number of blocks by wide and long roads cutting 
each other almost perpendicularly. 

In the epics also we read of dwelling houses, temples 
and palaces. In Ayodhya, in addition to resplendent 
temples, there were most elegant assembly halls, gardens 
and alms-houses, with well arranged extensive buildings 
everywhere. The steeples of houses sfione like the crests 
of mountains and held hundreds of pavilions. The rooms 
were exquisitely gilt and decorated,, and seemed as 
charming as pictures. The floors were laid evenly. The 
Mahdbhdrata also speaks of guest houses built in 
connection with the Rajasuya. They were lofty, most 
charming in appearance and provided with excellent 
furniture. They had well built high walls of white colour 
on all sides and the windows were decorated with jewellery 
and had golden lattices. The stairs were easy of ascent. 
The houses were white as the swan, bright as the moon 
and looked most picturesque even from a distance of four 
miles. Doors were of uniform height with a variety of 
quality and inlaid with numerous metal ornaments. There 
were also charming lakes and ornamental plants by the 
side of the guest houses. The epics, again, describe cities 
with special palaces having a number of courts for the 
king, the princes, the chief priests and civil and military 
officials. There were also various assembly halls, courts 
of justice and the booths of small traders with goldsmith’s 
shops and the work-places of other artisans.' 

Coming next to the Buddhist age, we find that the 
Buddhist scriptures contain some religious discourses 
dealing with domestic architecture. Dwelling houses are 
stated to be of five kinds, and an ordinary residence is 
said to contain “ a sleeping room, a stable, a tower, a one- 
peaked building, a shop, a boutique, a storeyed house, an 
attic, a cave, a cell, a store-room, a refectory, a fire-room, 
a kitchen, a privy, a place to walk in, a house to walk in, 
a well, a well-house, a weapons-room, a lotus pond, a 
pavilion, and a bathing place for hot sitting baths”.’ A 


1 i£B, Sept. 1984, p. 282 ; Bamayatfa, I. S, 10-16.. 2 Aob&rya,' MB, Sept. 
1934, p. 281. 
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number of articles of furniture is referred to in the 
Buddhist Canonical texts. Benches to accommodate 
three persons, bed-stead {pallanlia), couches {asandi), 
rectangular chairs ( asandako ), Sofa, state chair 
{bhaddapUham), cane-bottomed chair (koccham) are 
mentioned, as also carpets, rugs, pillows, bolsters, curtains, 
mosquito curtains, handkerchiefs, etc. Sufficient reference 
has already been made to the laying out of a city and a 
palace in the Arthaidstra. 

To recapitulate the particulars furnished by our 
author with regard to architecture in brief, we may state 
that there were parks both outside and in the hearts of 
the cities. A courtyard, a tank, a garden and a well were 
the invariable concomitants of a private dwelling house. 
Cool summer-houses, luxuriously decorated rooms, well 
guarded harem, pleasure garden and artificial mountains, 
lakes, etc. were associated with palaces. In the business 
quarters of the city there were rows of palatial buildings 
on both sides of the roads. It appears that the residential 
quarters were housed caste or sectwise. No particulars 
are supplied with regard to the aspect afid orientation of 
public and private buildings and no reference is made to 
any article of furniture. 

An important reference to a building of a semi- 
religious character, viz.y the Pratimdgrha ( Statue-house ), 
however, occurs in the Pratimd^ The statue-house was a 
magnificent structure, taller than even palaces, a 
monument of architectural skill." It was situated not in 
the heart of the city, but outside, in the suburban area 
amidst the trees.* To all outward appearances it 
resembled a temple, the only point of difference being that 
the statue-hou.se exhibited no external symbols of weapons 
or flags of the deities ; and it was looked on as a shrine.* 
The statue-house was under the control of a care-taker 
and was open to the public. There was no restriction 
on entrants, nor was there any door-keeper to prevent 
entrants.* 

Special preparations were made in the statue-house 
on important occasions such as the visit of the queen- 

1 pp. 69, 66 (III. 13). 2 Frat, III. 18 — q ( 9 

FroX, p. 89— I 4 FtaX pp. 69, 66-% qj 

I (P- 89 ): ^ I (lU. 13). 9 UI. 13. 
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mothers. . Not only was the inner dome of the statue-house 
cleared of its dovecotes, but the walls were whitewashed, the 
doors were decorated with wreaths and garlands, the paths 
were spread with white sand, and flowers were scattered 
everywhere. The walls, further, were anointed with sandal 
paste by fingers and fried rice also was to be seen 
scattered.* These preparations have much in common 
with what we see in temples even to this day especially on 
festive occasions. 

These statue-houses bear ample testimony to ^the 
advanced stage of architecture in those days. A Siva 
temple with a fire-shrine is mentioned in the Pratijnd^ 

Sculpture seems to have attained a very high degree 
of perfection in the period. The excavations in the Indus 
valley have shown the antiquity and nature of the statuary 
of that period and have once for all exploded the myth 
of Hellenic indebtedness in this connection. Thtjdtakas 
also testify to perfect statues of elephants and maidens, 
thus showing a developed stage of the art of the lapidary. 
Stone works, sculpture of birds and beasts in natural 
colours with inlaid gems were so exquisitely made that they 
were often mistaken as live creatures by ordinary visitors. 
The gild of stone workers or stone cutters in the Buddhist 
period not only prepared stones to be used for building 
purposes, but made various artistic articles of stones such 
as jugs, boxes, cups, etc. 

In the period represented by our plays, statues of 
dead kings used to be carved of stone or granite. They 
were pieces of exquisite workmanship, and were not mere 
symbols, but bore human expressions and had remarkable 
similarities with the original subject.’ It appears that 
statues were erected of all dead kings. Each statue 
brought out or emphasized through some symbol the 
peculiar characteristic of the king whose statue it was. 
Thus, in the Pratintd, the statue of Dillpa had something 
to suggest that he was the embodiment of dharma ; that 
of Raghu suggested embodiment of charity, and that of 
Aja suggested embodiment of love.' Similarly, in many 
old capitals where statues of old kings are kept, the statues 

, 1 pp. 64, 69. J Pratijnd, •pp. 89, (p- 89); 

(p. 47 ). 5 Prat, p. 69 — \ sift !■ i 

PratimS, pp. 62-68. , , . . , i . i i . • 
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are represented on horseback, if the kings met with their 
death in battles and in other positions if they died natural 
deaths.* The custom pf erecting stone images of dead 
kings is an ancient one, but it is not yet known from any 
ancient extant work. These statues were worshipped with 
fried rice and flowers.' Offerings of food are still made to 
the stone images in Bikaner where all royal personages 
down from Bika have their statues.* 

These statues were not exposed to weather as are 
the busts and statues of many modern celebrities, but were 
kept in especially built statue-houses, about which we have 
written earlier. In contrast with the temples which 
generally contained only one image the statue-houses 
contained a number of images. As these statues were of 
the Ksatriyas, the Brahmanas were naturally not to make, 
any obeisance to them. But other visitors also paid their 
homage to the dead without prostrating themselves before 
the statues and without chanting any mantras. In the 
case of sacred images, one had to bow down and chant 
mantras of that particular deity. The statues and statue- 
houses seem to be unknown in the Kekaya country ( a 
province of the Asuras ) in the days of our poet. They 
were, of course, well known in Ayodhya.^ 

Dr. Jayaswal placed Bhasa in the second Century 
B. C. on the similarity between the Pratimas referred to in 
the Pratimd and the Saisunaga statues which the learned 
Doctor relegated to the fifth Century B. C.* But the 
discovery of the statuary in the Indus valley has proved 
the existence of the art of sculpture in India milleniums 
before that epoch, and hence Bhasa, cannot be said not to 
have lived in the pre-Mauryan age on the score of the 
alleged absence of any human stone image of the earlier 
period. The custom of throwing sand in the enclosures 
of sacred places has been mentioned by Apastamba alone, 
and Apastamba belongs to the fifth century B. C.* This 
fact also indicates the antiquity of Bhasa. Prof. Pisharoti 
suspects some connection between the institution of statue- 
houses and the ancestor worship which is current amongst 

1 Cf. Haraprasad Sastri, OC, V. pp. 97-98. 2 Prat, p. 69 — 

t S Haraprasad l^astri, OC, V. pp. 97-98. 4 Cf. K. Bam* 

Pisharoti^ QJM8, XIIj pp. 86i6, 896. 6 JBORS, V, pp. 89, 96 ; of. also, V. Smith, 

JBORS, V, pp» 512-518. 6 Haraprasad Sastri, OC, V. p. 98. 
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the Nairs in Malabar.* He does not, however, elucidate 
the point regarding the nature of the exact relationship- 
between the two and the historical development of the 
institution. Possibly, the ancestor worship of the Nairs 
may be an off-shoot of the worship of the statues. We 
have already refuted the view that the statue-houses have 
been copied from Kerala. 

Another specimen of fine workmanship in statuary 
Is supplied by the artificial elephant manufactured by king 
Pradyota Mahasena of Avanti to capture U day ana 
Vatsaraja. It was prepared exactly as in the description 
of a deep blue elephant given in the Hastiiiksd ; and the 
possession of such an elephant was reputed to bring 
sovereignty to its owner king.’ We are not definitely told' 
about the material of which the elephant was carved. 

Painting. There are many references to painting 
in our works and there are significant similes describing 
pictures on a canvass.* Pictures were drawn on walls as 
well as on panels or boards. The walls of the fire-shrine 
are stated to have got fast-coloured paintings on them.* A 
painter surrounded by many cups is referred to in the 
Cdrudatta^ 

The details about the picture depicting the denuding 
of Draupadi in the Dutavdkya shows that the painter 
looked to many particulars and minor details.* Not only 
was close attention paid to the dress of all the persons 
portrayed, but their expression was carefully worked out 
on the canvass. The portraits of Udayana and 
Vasavadatta are said to be quite life-like and to show a 
remarkable resemblance to the original.’ Courtesans had 
a special room in their mansions with all the paraphernalia 
required for painting. Cultured courtesans like 
Vasantasena were well versed in portraiture also, and 
Vasantasena’s representation of CSrudatta as he was 
passing by the road below her balcony is said to have been 
faithfully carried out.’ At the time of Vatsyayana, every 

, 1 QJMSf XII, p. 896. 2 PratijM, pp. 9, 10-11 — 

irft i 3 Cf. st. 

8 . 4 PratijAa, p. 40. 8 Car, p. 10— 1 $ Dv, pp. 

Wwar.i *nwt'i>raciT, i i 

,t pp. 134-186—^ 95 # I Ji# I ( p. 138 ). 8 Car, p. 88— 
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cultured man had a drawing board ( citraphalaka ) and a 
vessel ( samudgaka ) of colours.' 

Music. The musical instruments used b y t h e 
Indians were generally of four types — tata ( stringed 
instruments ), dnaddha ( percussion ), susira (wind 
instruments) and ( cymbal ). The and the 

Brdhmanas refer to various instruments of all these types. 
The playing of musical instruments was prescribed at 
sacrifices in the same way as was the singing of the Sama 
Hymns. Vind ( lute) was the most popular of 
instruments, and it was considered ! as a ratna (jewel) 
obtained without churning the ocean, while the well-known 
fourteen jewels were extraicted from the ocean by chuMing 
it.’ The lute contained seven strings and much resembled 
the modern Sitar. It was resorted to most by musicians 
and was appreciated by the general public. Many ladies 
in high class families also were experts in playing on lute 
and in singing, and their consorts enjoyed nights iri 
listening to the enchanting tunes of music.* Among wind 
instruments were used flutes made of reed ( varh^a ). 
Vocal music also was much popular, and kings felt no 
Compunction in engaging tutors for giving lessons to the 
princesses in music. Not only courtesans but ladies of 
respectable families also learnt the art of dancing. An 
accomplished courtesan was an expert in all branches of 
tnusic. 

The art of weaving seems to have reached a 
developed phase in the period in that the garments made 
from barks of trees were so finely produced as not to be 
easily distinguishable from the ordinary cotton garments/ 
Florists, perfumers, garland-makers, jewellers and 
goldsmiths are the other artisans and craftsmen mentioned 
by Bhasa. 




1 Clialdadar, 8oeM Lif»i p. 188i 2 ^ Car. p. 

i Of. lei, pp.:43-44:nii6,i' ((| V! ;a. .;f; 



OHAPTEB XVIII. 

RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE 
AND SCIENCES. 

The poet was a follower of orthodox Hinduism and 
all the principal characters owe allegiance to that faith. 
Naturally, therefore, Hinduism should be given first 
place in our study of*religion. 

Oblation and prayer constituted Vedic worship. 
The sacred fire was lighted in the house of every 
householder and he chanted the beautiful and simple 
hymns now incorporated in the Bgveda. The deities in 
the Vedic age were chiefly manifestations of nature. Out 
of a number of gods to whom prayers are offered in the 
Vedas, the principal gods are said to be thirty-three. 
Indra, SOrya, Varuna, Alvina were the important deities. 
Vaisnavism and Saivism which were developed in later 
epochs are found in their embryonic stage in the Vedic 
age. Visnu and Rudra (forerunner of Siva) are but 
minor gods in the Vedas. It cannot be said that Siva 
worship has been incorporated later on by the Aryans in 
their religious books, and that it is copied from the 
aboriginal non-Aryans. There is, of course, no reference 
to linga worship in the Bgveda, and it appears to have 
been current among some sections of the Mohenjo-Daro 
people. Phallic worship as such found its place in some 
Hindu sects at a later date. Siva and Sakti ( or mother ) 
worship is found prevalent among the ancient people of 
the Indus valley. 

The Brahmapas emphasized the sacrificial aspect 
and the tlpanifods probed into philosophical speculations. 
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Visnu and Siva rose into prominence after the period of 
the Vedas. The first germs of the tendency of placing either 
of the gods at the head of everything and of proclaiming 
everything as proceeding from either of them are to be 
seen in the Upanisads. Thus the Kathopani§ad proclaims 
the superiority of Visnu, and the ^vetaivatara, that of 
Siva. Yet we do not meet with any disputes among the 
devotees of both the gods which are found later on when the 
worshippers of these gods formed themselves into different 
systems as Vaisnavas and Saivas. Barring the professed 
sectarian writings, there has always been an attempt on 
the part of the writers of the epics, the Purdnas, etc., to 
show the unity of these two gods and to prove their 
equality by depicting Visnu as praising Siva and the latter 
as praising Visnu. In the Mahdbhdrata, we find mention 
also of Skanda, Dattatreya, Durga, etc. Different 
accounts are given as to the birth of Skanda. Skanda 
was not included in the Vedic pantheon. It appears that 
devotion to Skanda was practised on a greater scale in the 
Mahdbhdrata age than during the ^subsequent periods. 
Patahjali refers to the worship of Siva, Skanda, and 
Visfikha in the Mauryan age.* The Mahdbhdrata and 
the Purdf^as give various accounts of the birth of Skanda 
\yho is also known as K a r t i k e y a, S a d a n a n a, 
Saravanabava, SenanI, Krauhcadarana, etc., most of the 
epithets ^ having reference to the circumstance of his 
birth. Siva cast his seed into Agni who was sent by Indra. 
Being unable to bear it, Agni cast it into the Ganges, from 
where it was transferred to the six Krttikas when they 
came to bathe in the Ganges. Each of the Krttikas 
conceived and brought forth a son, all the six sons being 
mysteriously combined afterwards into one extraordinary 
form with six heads and twelve hands and eyes ( hence 
Kartikeya, Sadanana, Sanmukha, Sanmatura, etc.). 
Another account relates that the Ganges cast the seed of 
Siva into a thicket of reeds ( ^aravana ) whence the boy 
was called Saravanabhava or Sarajanman. Yet another 
account makes him the son of Agni through his consort 
Svaha who had assumed the forms of six Bsipatnis ( hence 
Svaheya ). Kartikeya is the Mars or the god of War of 
the Indian mythology and was the commander-in-chief of 
the army of gods in their war with Tarakasura ( hence 

1 Mahabhd^yat (Benares Edition), V. 3, 3, p. 73. 
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SenfinT, TSrakajit). He is called Skanda because he was 
born of scattered seed or because lie scattered the demons. 
He is said to have pierced the mountain Kraunca. 
Though some Purdnas refer to his wife, Kartikeya is 
universally believed to have led a celibate life, whence 
he is known as Brahmacarl, ;ind women are forbidden to 
pay a homage to him. He is represented as riding a 
peacock.* 

Durgri, the goddess, was known in the epic period in 
different forms. She was worshipped as Sakti. She is 
also identified with Yogamaya, the daughter of Yasoda 
who flew into the air as Kaihsa dashed her against a stone. 

In the Buddhist age, there appears to be a tendency 
to deprecate Brahmanic gods. Worshippers of the Sun, 
the Moon, Agni, Brahma, Vasudeva, Baladeva, the 
Elephant, the Horse, the Cow, and the Dog are spoken in 
words of contempt in the same breath.’ However, Vedic 
gods and Hindu religion held their own even in Buddhist 
India. The Arthaidstra speaks of the temples of 
Laksm! ( Aparajita), Visnu (^Apratihata ), Skanda 
( Jayanta), Indra ( Vaijayanta), Siva, Kubera ( Vaisravana) 
and Durga ( Madira ).* 

In our plays, we find that the following deities were 
worshipped; Visnu (and his many forms), Siva, 
KartyayanI, Skanda, Balarama, Yak.sinI, etc. It would, of 
course, be wrong to generalize from the partiality our poet 
shows to Visnu that Vaisnavism was more common. The 
poet evidently was a worshipper of Visnu. The idea of 
ten incarnations of Visnu is pretty old in Indian mythology 
and our poet has mentioned Varriha, Vamana, Nrsirfaha, 
Rama and Krsna as manifestations of Visnu.* A late 
date was sought to be ascribed to our plays on the ground 
that divinity was attached to Krsna and Rama at a late 
period. We find that Vasudeva was worshipped at the 
time of Panini and Buddha, and even Megasthenes refers 
to the worship of Kpsiia.* Inscriptional evidence in favour 
of temples dedicated to VSsudeva Kpsna in the centuries 

1 Chitrav, Bhdraiavar^lya Prdclna Caritrakoia; Apfce*s Sanskrit-KngUah 
Dictionary. 2 Of. Joshi, Aravinda, 1921, p. 351 ; Jfldnakoaa, IV, p. 118. 8 

Aftkadaatrat II. 4, pp. 55-56. 4 Of. Benedictory etanzas in the Avi, Bdl and Aftf 

refer to Vimana, Avi referring to Varaha in addition ; the benedictory stanza in the 
Kdr^a refers to Nrsiihha, and the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata plays refer to 
B&ma and Krsna. § Of. Pacini, IV. 3. 93 ; Niddesa ; Macdonell, HSL^ p. 411. 
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before Christ is indisputable/ No incontrovertible proofs 
are found regarding Rama’s inclusion as the incarnation 
of Visnu at so early a period; but on general grounds, we 
may safely say that by the pre-Mauryan epoch, Rama was 
also looked ui)on as a form of Visnu. We are inclined to 
hold that at the period of our poet, when Buddhism was 
in its infancy, and vigorous propaganda in its favour was 
in full swing, there were people who denied divinity to 
Krs'.iiv and lightly treated liim as a mere cowherd/ The 
weapons of Krsna were also regarded as divine and capable 
of achieving any object. As already observed, Bhasa was 
the first to invest these weapons with human form and 
bring them on the stage. They are advised to proceed to 
Gokula in the guise of cowherds/ There was no 
unhealthy rivalry between Vaisnavism and Saivism and no 
attempts were made to impress the superiority of either of 
them over the other. Siva was worshipped and so was his 
divine consort, Kartyiiyanl. KartyayanI is said to be the 
divine child of Yasoda which was dashed against stone 
by Karhsa, but instead of being dead, the child burst into 
two. The divine weapons of KartyayanI are shown as 
appearing on the stage to praise her. They include 
Kundodara, Sankukarna, Nila and Manojava, and they 
also are advised to go disguised as cowherds to Gokula 
along with the disguised KartyayanI.* 

Skanda is said to have proceeded from the grove of 
arrows or reeds.® His feats of killing Krauhca and 
Mandara are referred to a number o f t i m e s.® In 
connection with the praise of Balarama, it may be 
mentioned that there were temples dedicated to Balarama 
in the epic age/ Balarama plays an important part in 
the Pancaratra system ( about which we shall speak later 
on ), and our poet appears to be a follower of the system. 
There were temples of Yaksinis and maidens used to 
worship them. KalastamI is mentioned as a special day 
for worshipping the Yaksini/ We do not think that 
Yaksinis were evil spirits, at least in the period we are 
dealing with/ In Asoka’s time, they appear to have lost 

1 Bhandarkdr, El, XXII, pp. 198-305. i Dv. pp. 7, 26 — 

I (p- 7) i ^ ifiq I (P- 26). S C£. Bdl, p. 17. 4 Cf. Bal, p. 83. 

5 Pratyfia, II. 2. 6 Cf. Bal, II. 23 ; III. 9; Abh, 1. 34 ; VI. 7 ; Prat, V. 12 ; 

e(o. 1 Cf. Vsidya, UpataihhSra, p. 621. 8 Of. PratyAa, SIQI 

> * Jayaawal, JASB, IX. p. 362 : Qhatak. JDL, XII, p. 80. 
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respectable followers and to have degenerated into genii. 
Curiously enough, we find belief in the half male ^and half 
female godhead — the Ardhanarlsvara form of Siva.' It 
may not be supposed that this form connotes a later phase 
of Hindu society as we find it prevalent among the 
Mohenjo-Daro people. 

Turning to another aspect of Hinduism, viz. idol- 
worship, we find that there is absolutely no mention of 
idols in the Bgveda, nor is there any reference to temples 
or public places of worship where people were to 
congregate, though the ancient Vedic Aryans worshipped 
thirty three gods. In the opinion of Mr. Kunte, the 
Aryans showed a leaning towards idolatory in the third 
period of the Vedic polity, viz., that of the Vdjasaneyi 
and Taittiriya Samhitds.* The Indus civilization clearly 
shows the existence of iconic and aniconic worship.’ Idol- 
worship, however, did not form part of the daily duties of 
the Vedic Aryans. The Grhya Sutras which regulate the 
life of the householders are silent as to the particulars of 
the worship of the idols of gods. By the period of the 
Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata, we find that there were 
erected public temples dedicated to Vi.snu, Siva, Skanda, 
etc.* Yet the Grhya Sutras do not prescribe idol-worship 
in the daily nityakarmas in the epic age. The existence 
of temples and images at the time of the epics gives a 
direct lie to the view that the advent of Buddhism brought 
in its wake idol-worship. Panini’s silence as to idol- 
worship is rather difficult to explain. The Buddhists did 
not sanction idolatory during the first and second periods 
of their history. One is struck with wonder by t h e 
comparatively small number of temples in such a big city 
as Vaisall in the Buddhist period. The temples were then 
known by the names of their owners. Indra and Varuna 
among the Vedic gods were worshipped, and Visnu was 
but an unimportant deity, being mentioned in the 
Mahdsamayasutta among minor gods. No reference is 
found to Siva, Ganapati, Dattatreya and Devi ; and Rama 
and Kf-sna were held as mere historical personages.* 
Patanjali clearly refers to the images of Siva, Skanda and 

1 ilo», II. 13— 2 Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilitatwn, 
pp. 891-892. 3 Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, 4 Rdmdyaiyit 

n. 6. 4, 11; 25, 4; 71. 41 ; Vaidya, Upasamhdra, pp. 427-429. 5 Gf. Joshi, 

Aravinda, 1921, p. 851 ; Daiaratha and Ohafa Jdtakaa, 
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Visalcha existing in the Mauryan age and we have already 
indicated the existence of idolatory in the later Vedic age. 
The Artliaiastra speaks of the images of gods in a number 
of places testifying to the prevalence of the custom of 
idol- worship. It is worth noting that the death sentence 
was prescribed by Kautilya to one who stole the idols of 
gods.' 

In the period represented by our plays, we find that 
idol-worship was in a developed stage. Regular temples 
dedicated to various deities were built in the hearts of the 
cities. It appears that temples contained large enclosures 
and there were tanks in the premises. There were also 
some smaller buildings in the main temple, such as fire- 
shrine, etc. The walls had on them paintings of different 
scenes.’ In a prominent place in a temple so as to be 
easily visible from outside even from a distance were 
placed symbols or weapons of the particular deity that was 
enshrined.* Thus there was a bull or trident to denote a 
Siva temple, an eagle or a monkey to denote a Visnu 
temple and so on. There were daily festivities in some 
temples, while in others the full-moon day was observed 
as a festive occasion.* Special preparations on such days 
were similar to those we have noted in connection with 
the statue-houses. Though a temple ordinarily contained 
one image, it was not rare to come across more than one 
idol in a temple.* Thus, Bharata took the statue-house as 
a temple containing four images. In the Siva ^mple at 
UjjayinI, there were also the images of Skanda and 
Kartyayanl.* According to Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri, the 
term Bohtnadri ( Brahmacdrl ) in the Pratijnd ( p. 71 ) 
refers to Ganadhipa ; and this has been taken to signify 
the prevalence of the worship of Ganapati at the time of 
Bhasa. Ganesa-worship, no doubt, goes back to ancient 
times but there is no particular authority for equating 
Brahmacarl with Ganadhipa in contravention of ordinary 
usage. The term, Brahmacarl is generally taken to cover 
only Skanda and Siva ; and in the context in the Pratijnd, 
in the absence of any special allusion to Ganapati, it 

1 Arihaiastra, pp. 142, 144, 391, 393, 898, etc. IV. 10, p. 328— 

«n i 2 of. PraHjiia, iii, pp. 

89, 40, 47. s Prat, p. 69— SlfUii 41 I 4 Prat, p. 69— 
^ ^ 'n^«itS4 l 5 Prat, p. 69— fisfg 40 

I 6 PrattjM, p, 89 — 4 m and 4 V«nfl I I Qotty, Qaiftia. p. 10. 
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seems that Skanda is referred to. We have already 
written about the prevalence of Skanda worsliip in ancient 
India. 

Reference has already been made at different places 
to the importance attached to the institution of sacrifice 
and its popularity in the period. 

&rdddha, or offering funeral oblations to the dead 
ancestors was then, as it is even now, an important duty 
of the Hindus. Every one, rich or poor, tried to execute 
it to the best of his ability and means. Rama’s anxiety 
to celebrate the death anniversary of his father in a 
suitable fashion in order that it may not pain his dead 
father signifies the importance of the function even to an 
ordinary person.' Though, whatever was given in true 
faith constituted a &rdddha, every one strove to ensure 
pleasure and happiness to the manes, if there was some 
means of knowing about it through the Dharmaidstras' 
Offering of ball to the Mdtrkas, Bhiltas and other beings 
and placing lamps on the street-points also constituted an 
important daily duty of a householder in the epic age ; 
and Carudatta, though reduced to poverty, is seen to 
observe the injunction according to his means.* 

Buddhism. The flourishing condition of sacrifices 
against which Buddha led his campaign would suggest 
that Buddhism had not yet gained ground. Not to speak 
of the royalty, it does not appear to have found favour 
even with the commoners. The Buddhist mendicants 
were lightly spoken of as conjurers and the offering of 
peace from a Buddhist was taken as a disgrace. The 
Buddhist laymen were also ridiculed as unmattopdsakas 
(mad worshippers).* The reference in the Cdrudatta 
( Act III. p. 74— i)which is 
generally interpreted as a reflection on the low morality 
of the Buddhist Bhiksus, seems to be due to a wrong 
meaning attached to the word in the 

sentence. The passage has been translated: “A 
Buddhist monk that has made an assignation with a girl 
servant ”, relying on the conjectural emendation 
proposed by Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri. Dr. Johnston, 

1 JVo/, pp. 96*97. t VraX, pp. 99-100. S Car, pp. 26-27, 4 Prat%jM^ 

ip. 48, 44, 46, 46 — w sspniin I i (p. <3) ; (pp- 

46): 1 (p- 46). 
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however, finds in the passage a reference to the practice 
known as jdgarikd and translates: “Like a Buddhist 
monk who has been emancipated from worldly knowledge 
by following the path to Arhatship, namely by practising 
jdgarikd Though Dr. Johnston would not accept the 
common authorship of the Trivandrum plays, nor the 
authorship of Bhasa in the case of the Cdrudatla, nor also 
the antiquity we assign to Bhasa, he regards the Cdrudatta 
as early, because the above-mentioned passage “ indicates 
a time when H'maydna was still flourishing and familiarity 
with its practices could be presumed in a non-Buddhist 
audience”.* This passage taken in conjunction with the 
other references to Buddhism in our plays shows that on 
the whole the plays correctly depict the period of the 
beginning of Buddhism in India. 

Jainism. Jainism, the other religious system, also 
was not favourably viewed. The Jainas were taken as 
non-Vaidikas, — non-believers in the Vedas. The 
Digambara sect only appears to have been known to our 
poet. The other sect was promulgated at the time of 
Candragupta Maurya.’ 

Both these religious systems were looked upon as 
heretical. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Kautilya classifies the followers of both these systems with 
the SQdras, and interdining with them or even inviting them 
for dinner on religious festivities was prohibited under 
penalty of fine. The caityas or vihdras were ordered to 
be built outside the cities in the Arthaidstra^ 

Philosophy. The Pahcaratra system of philosophy 
which was an offshoot of the Bhagavadgltd philosophy 
and the fore-runner of Bhagavatism, seems to have been 
the creed of the author of the pjays. The tenets of the 
system are explained in the Santiparvan of the 
Mahdbhdrata.* Vasudeva Krsna is taken as an 


1 lA, 1933, pp. 116-U7. is changodSto ) 

and the latter is taken to signify Paricdrilcd, a girl servant. But as stated by Dr. 
Johnston, in Pali means the task an aspirant has to perform to become an 

arhat ; ritta in Pali means ‘emancipated* and sanketa is either a characteristic trait 
or wordly usage. Thus Dr. Johnston arrives at the meaning stated above. , 2 Avi^ 
pp. 15. 72. I Arihaiastra, HI. 20, p. 199— 

3[0¥; I also II. 4, p. 66— I « d- Vaidya, 
Djposam/idra, pp. 62-64 ; 618-529; Mdnakosa (l^arathi)^ VoU IV, pp. 113-118. 
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incarnation of Visnu, and the devotion of Krsna is the 
basic principle of the Pancaratra system. Vasudeva is 
supposed to be beyond the tvventyfour principles, 
permanent, unborn, everlasting. He is all-pervading and 
the inner soul of ail. He is the prime creator. 
Sahkarsana, Piadyumna and Aniruddha are but h i s 
different forms. At the time of the deluge the earth 
dissolves in water, the latter in fire, the fire in wind, the 
wind in ether, and the ether in the unmanifest Prakrti, 
which in its turn dissolves in the Purusa, which is none 
else but Vasudeva. Thus he alone remains after the 
deluge. In the next creation, human bodies are born of 
five elements and Vasudeva enters them in the invisible 
atomic form. This jiva form is known as Sankarsana. 
Mind, which is born of this Sankarsana ( jiva ) is known 
by the name Pradyumna. The Ahamkara or egoism that 
comes through mind is termed Aniruddha. The idea of 
ten incarnations of Visnu as stated in the Mahdbhdrata 
appears to have been started before Buddhism rose into 
prominence, as it does not include Buddha as an 
incarnation.* Hamsa is said to be the first incarnation 
but no information is supplied about the same. The 
Pancaratra system fully obeys the authority of the Vedas 
and the Vedic sacrifices, but does not favour slaughter 
of animals even in sacrifices. It is also known as the 
Satvatadharma as it was current among the V r s n i s. 
Devotion of Visnu, practice of tapas, acceptance of the 
infallibility of the Vedas and Aranyakas and the principle 
of non-killing are the main characteristics of the 
Pancaratra system. It has a long history of its own being 
in vogue at least since the time of Panini. 

In our plays we find references to some of the 
incarnations of Visnu. Balarama, who is a great 
personality in the Pancaratra system, is praised in a 
benedictory stanza in one of our plays. One of the plays, 
again, goes under the name Pancaratra. Glorification of 
Vasudeva Kfsna is to be met with at many places in these 
plays. 

1 Of. MahSbharata, XII. 839. 103-104 ; 
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The theory of rebirth seems to have been accepted.' 
The Upanisadic ideas about the five senses and sense 
organs etc. were well known to the general public so as to 
be ordinarily intelligible when used in a dramatic piece.’ 

Languages and Literature. Sanskrit, as already 
observed, was the spoken language of the literate, cultured 
class, and Prakrit was that of women and low people. 
The distinction of the use of different languages by different 
characters as enunciated in the Ndtyaidstra was not based 
on an arbitrary whim, but on the actual state of affairs in 
ancient India. In the period of our poet, both the 
languages were in actual use and not confined to mere 
books as ‘ Literary Languages ’. 

In addition to the various ancient treatises on 
different sciences mentioned in the Pratimd which learned 
Brahmanas in those days used to be proficient in, a work 
on Hastisiksa seems to have been well known.’ In the 
absence of any information about this Hastisiksd besides 
its mere name, it is impossible to identify it with any 
known work. About the Ndtya&dstra referred to in the 
Avintdraka we have already indicated that this may have 
been an ancient treatise on the Ndtyaidstra laid under 
contribution by Bharata, or an earlier version of Bharata 
himself, or possibly a work on dramaturgy by Bhasa 
himself That the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana 
were quite known and studied in the period would follow 
from the number of plays based on the epics. It cannot, 
however, be definitely ascertained which particular version 
or recension of the Mahdbhdrata our poet had studied, as 
it is quite possible that the changes from the epic 
introduced by the poet may have been his own innovations 
rather than based on different texts of the epic. There is 
not much of a difference between the Rdmdyaria text of 
our poet and our present text ; many of the variations 
observed in the Pratimd from the Rdmdy ana are 
obviously of the poet’s own creation for dramatic effect. 
It seems that the poet knew the Bhagavadgitd as he has 
merely copied the Bhagavadgitd, II. 37 in the Karn,abhdra, 
Stanza 12, and Abhi^eka, p. 38 n 4. Again, the stanza 

1 ffru, 8t. 80 — snwt *1 5?^ 1; H. 1— 

wnfti l B. g. P«««, I. lO. l p. 99;al80iyfl4v«5. 
p. 9. 4 See Supra> pp. 199-182. 
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etc. which occurs in the GltSdhyana, which has 
been subsequently added by its composer, has been taken 
with slight differences from Bhasa {(Jrubhanga, stanza 1). 
It may also be noted that the first foot of a stanza from 
the Balacarita (II. 24 ) used in connection with a weapon 
of Kartyayanl, occurs in the famous Rdmaraksdstotra in 
praise of Hanumat. We do not find the mention of any 
other literary work in our plays. 

Astronomy and Astrology. The first elementary 
knowledge of the astronomical science is to be met with in 
the Bgveda itself. The year was divided into twelve lunar 
months and a thirteenth or intercalary month was added 
to adjust the lunar with the solar year. Some naksatras 
are named in the Bgveda and the position of the moon 
with regard to the naksatras is alluded to. The lunar 
zodiac was finally settled in the epic period.’ Some tithis 
and naksatras only are mentioned by our poet ; there is 
no reference to the names of the days of the week, which 
appear to have been known to Indians in the epic period. 
The rdiis entered the Indian astrology after Hellenic 
intercourse and hence naturally they are not mentioned 
in our plays as also in the Arthaidstra. The moon was 
known to be the cause of the tides.’ If the reading 
proposed by Prof. Bhide be accepted, it would seem that 
there was an observatory at Ujjayin! and the time of sun 
rise was known by observations and calculations.* 

It appears that there was some belief in astrology in 
the period. The astrologers of those days based their 
forecasts and proclaimed auspicious and inauspicious 
moments on their knowledge of the naksatras. Rohini 
was thought auspicious for the entry of a prince into the 
city while krttikd was not suited for the purpose.* 
Marriages were also celebrated on auspicious naksatras.^ 
In the Jdtakas, however, we find that the science of 
astrology was ridiculed and no stars or horoscopes were 
consulted before settling marriages. No marriage 
engagement could be broken in the Buddhist age simply 


1 Datta, Early Hindu Civilization^ pp. 173-174. 2 Ahh^ VI. 2 — 

r l 5 I** Bhide’s Edition, Svofpna, p. 102— 
Sarup rejects this reading (Vision, notes, p. 134) and Dhruva proposes 
•to drop the whole sentence {Svapnan^ Sundarl, p. 67). 4 Prai, p. 58. 5 Of. 

(SvajMia, p. 49 ; Avi, pp. 90-91. 
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on account of unfavourable stars. The Jdtakas call 
fortune-telling and interpretation of dreams as false trades 
\ntithyajiva). Kautilya also passes depreciatory remarks 
about the tendency to consult the stars too much ; for, 
according to him wealth passes away from such a person.* 

Medicines. A number of herbs was known, some 
particulars about which will be told in the next chapter. 
Cdngerikd was reputed to bring coolness to the head. 
Other cooling and healing balms were also prepared from 
Bakula, Sarja, Sarala, Nipa, Kadamba, etc., and their 
local application was reputed to give instantaneous relief.’ 
The psychological aspect of diseases was not lost sight of 
and the sick room was well decorated to divert the 
attention of the patient.* 


1 AHhaiSttra, IX. 4. p. 8M— f I 

Ri OKW: II I Avi, pp. 80-81. 5 Svapna. V. 4. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SOCIAL LIFE. 

In this chapter we shall deal with those aspects of 
the social life of the period which could not adequately 
be included among the earlier chapters or whose 
importance demanded a separate treatment under different 
headings. 

FOOD AND DRESS. 

Both vegetable and animal food was taken by the 
Indians in the Vedic age. Barley and wheat were the 
principal products of land and the principal articles of 
food. There is no mention of rice in the Bgveda, which 
appears to have entered the diet of the Indians at a later 
period. Various sweet cakes such as ai>upa, puroddia, 
karambha, etc. which were prepared in ghee are referred 
to. Animal food was largely used and frequent allusions 
are found to the cooking of cows, buffaloes and bulls. A 
slaughter-house where cows were killed is mentioned as 
also the sacrifice of horses, bulls and rams. The allusions 
to the horse-sacrifice, however, are rare, from which it 
appears that the custom of eating horse flesh fell into 
disuse. The rarity of the Asvamedha sacrifice in later 
times, it being reserved for sovereigns, also speaks of the 
general disfavour against killing horses and eating their 
flesh. The only intoxicating drink in the Vedic age was 
the fermented juice of Soma.‘ Milk with its various 
preparations has ever been a most favourite food in India 
since the ancient times, and it must also have been an 
important factor in the dietary of the Mohenjo-Daro 

1 Datta, Early Hindu Civiluation, pp. 41-43 ; Majumdar, Outline^ pp. 49 60. 
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people, besides wheat, barley, vegetables and other fruits 
including the date. Animal food comprised beef, mutton, 
pork, poultry and the flesh of the gharial, turtle, tortoise, 
and dried and fresh fish.' 

In the Brahmanic and the Upanisadic period, 
various kinds of grains are mentioned in addition to the 
meat of animals. The Brhaddranyaka Vpani^ad 
enumerates ten kinds of seeds. Grains were ground and 
sprinkled with honey, curds and clarified butter, and made 
into different kinds of cakes. Rice, barley, beans and 
sesamums, ghee, butter, curds and sugar-cane were the 
principal vegetable food-stuffs. Animal food was also 
taken. The flesh of cow and bull made favourite dishes. 
References are found to the fattening and killing of an ox 
or cow when a king or an honoured guest was received. 
Sura or a brandy made from corn and barley was 
generally drunk." 

It was by the epic period that restrictions were 
placed on meat-eating and wine-drinking, especially by the 
Brahmanas. The killing of animals on occasions of sacrifice 
was not taken as slaughter, and all, including the 
Brahmanas, partook of the flesh as it was taken to be sacred. 
The cow and the bull were, however, raised to divinity in 
the epic period principally through Sri Krsnaand the killing 
of a cow was regarded as a great sin and the eating of their 
flesh was forbidden to all the Hindus. Fish of some 
kinds, frogs and birds etc. were prohibited for the 
Brahmanas. Gradually as it became known that meat 
tended to hinder progress in penance and was harmful 
for high thinking, the general tendency came to be against 
flesh-eating and is well represented in the famous verse ; 

The only exception was in the case of sacrifices. 
The Ksatriyas of the epic period were noted for their 
addiction to liquor. But the Brahmanas were strictly 
prohibited from drinking, and later on, it was regarded as 
one of the five principal sins. 

In the Jdtakas there does not appear to be any 
restriction with regard to food and drink. We read of 

1 Marsball, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Qivilizaiicm, p. 27 ; Sowell, 
Monenjo-Daro cmd Indus Civilization, pp. 670 £E. 2 Dfitbe, Op cit, p, 166. 
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Brahmana meat-eaters and of Brahmanas enjoying 
spirituous drinks. Brahmanas used to kill a goat at a 
feast for the dead or to feed the wedding guest with a 
fattened pig. Inspite of the campaign of Buddhism 
against sacrifices, large numbers of sheep, goats, poultry, 
swine and other living creatures were massacred at 
Benares for sacrificial rites. Fish, meat, strong drink, 
rice and milk were oflered to the Nagas. Many also are 
the allusions to drinking festivals and some tipplers.’ 

Slaughter-houses were under government control in 
the period of the Arthakdstra and none was allowed to 
kill animals or sell meat outside. Slaughter of milch 
cows, calves and bulls was prohibited. Though not 
expressly stated, we think there were at least some 
restrictions regarding flesh-eating among the Brahmanas 
if it cannot be definitely asserted that flesh was prohibited. 
The observations of Megasthenes that wine was drunk 
but rarely and that rice beer was generally drunk seem to 
be correct. The Abkari department was under state 
control, and the sale and purchase of wine was looked into 
by the superintendent of drinking houses. No one was 
allowed to sell drinks without permit and outside the 
licensed houses.’ 

In our plays, we find that articles from the 
vegetarian menu are generally mentioned. A piece of 
mutton saturated with salt and ghee is referred to as being 
placed in a drinking bowl ; the reference evidently is to 
the drunken Gatrasevaka who is not a Brahmana and 
thus it appears that flesh-eating was not current in those 
days especially among the Brahmanas.’ The similes of 
the gluttonous jesters as well as their enumeration of the 
various articles of diet do not cover the non-vegetarian 
field. Sugar-balls {modakamallaka), ghee {ghidatn), 
molasses {gulam), clarified butter or buttermilk {dahim), 
rice ( tabula ) and rice-cake fried in ghee ( netibhhdmana, 
according to Dr. Raja ) are the different food-stuflfs 
mentioned.* Condiments of various kinds were used to 
flavour dishes. At the time of Vatsyayana, the city-bred 
gentlemen had two meals a day and their articles of diet 
consisted of rice, wheat, barley, pulses, variety of 

1 JStaka, Nos. 47, 81, 227, 469, 460, 497, 612, 637, 648. 646, 646, etc. 2 
12 2-128 : CHI, I, pp. 412-418. S PraHiHa, 
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vegetables, milk and its preparations, ghee, meat, sweets, 
salt and oil. Desisting from flesh-eating was considered 
an act of merit. They also enjoyed various kinds of 
drinks such as sura, madhu, maireya and dsava} In 
Bhasa, we find reference to the sale of liquor in a public 
tavern.’ Though the servant there is not really drunk 
but feigns to be under the influence of liquor, it may safely 
be inferred from contemporary accounts that the public 
drinking houses were under the superintendence and 
control of government officials. 

As regards dress, Indians used to wear two pieces of 
cloth for a long time since the Vedic age. The dress of 
the ancient Indus people consisted of a shawl-like upper 
garment worn over the left shoulder and under the right 
arm, recalling the upavita mode discovered during the 
later Vedic age. The lower garment was possibly a kilt. 
There is nothing to distinguish between the male and 
female attire and it appears that the garments were of 
wool or cotton. The lower garment in the epic age was 
passed round the waist and covered the lower limbs ; the 
uttariya ( upper garment ) was loosely worn round the 
shoulders. The upper part of the body was not always 
wholly covered by the garment ; mostly it was uncovered. 
The pupils kept their right arm free for movements and 
tied the knot of the upper garment over their left shoulders. 
The general populace had cotton garments, while those of 
the royalty and the rich were of silk and muslin. The 
upper garments of the fashionable city-bred gentlemen 
were generally scented.* It appears that the Brahmanas 
and the Ksatriyas dressed themselves differently in 
Ayodhya, while there was no such distinction in the 
Kekaya country.' Occasionally a turban was worn round 
the head by important personages and kings. Ornaments 
of gold and jewellery were worn on their wrists, necks, etc. 
both by the males and females. Shoes were generally 
worn in the epic age and they were made of wood or 
leather. Clothes made of grass were usually worn by 
anchorites both male and female. Valkalas were bark- 
garments prepared from the barks of trees. 


1 Ghakladar, SodaX Life, pp. 169-160. 2 Pratiffid^ Act IV. Pravetoka. 
3 Venketesvara, AP, 1934, p. 68. 4 Ca/r^ p. 86. 8 Prat ; III. 3 ; also p. 61 ; Of. 
PiBharoti, QJMS, XII, p. 388. 
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FESTIVITIES, SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

Primitive man was a gregarious animal and the 
tendency continued till a comparatively late period in the 
Vedic age. The Vedic Indian used to amuse himself in 
chariot-racing and hunting. There were also festive 
assemblies in which there was much of music and dance. 
At the occasion of sacrifices and such other great 
assemblies, many diversions were found in which all took 
part. The amusements, festivities and sports of the 
Hindus are characteristically woundup with some religious 
ceremony or episode, and there is possibly nothing in the 
life of the Hindus which is not connected with religion, 
ritual or moral duty in some way or the other. Some 
festivities occur in the form of thanks-givings, or to greet 
the arrival of seasons, etc. Till a very late period when 
the Smrti writers curtailed the freedom of women and 
paved their way with thorns, women used to mix freely in 
all such festivities and gatherings. 

The Kdrtika festival was an occasion of great 
rejoicing in the Buddhist age and the city was swept clean 
and was decorated with banners, garlands and buntings, 
and scents and perfumes were to be found everywhere. 
The city is said to have appeared like some city of the gods. 
The king marched in the city in pompous procession at 
sunset when the full moon had risen in the sky and every 
quarter in the city was blazing with torches. Citizens of 
both sexes in their best dress and ornaments took part in 
the sport connected with the festival which was at times 
characterized by strong drinks.* 

There are references to a number of sports and 
festivities in our plays. Indramaha and Dhanurmaha 
were, it appears, the festivals of the cowherds. The city 
used to be decorated for the Dhanurmaha and a vast 
stadium was specially prepared for wrestling bouts and 
other feats such as the bending of a special bow etc., 
connected with the festival. The king sent invitations to 
a number of celebrated wrestlers and citizens to attend the 
festival. The king himself attended the main fights and 
observed them from the balcony of his palace. 
Indramaha was a ceremony connected with Indra and the 


1 JStaha Nos. 147, 150, 276, 626. 
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cowherds used to offer oblations of food to Indra on the 
occasion.* Another special sport in which the herdsmen 
took part was the Hallisaka.^ It was a circular dance 
performed by women under the direction of one man or in 
which the circle consisted of males and females alternately 
arranged. 

Wrestling was a favourite pastime and even princes 
were fond of it.* There were also tournaments in which 
charming and accomplished maidens were the prize of the 
victorious athlete. They appear to have been popular in 
cities ruled by semi-republican governments like the 
Sakyakula.* Garden parties were held in parks which 
were, as already observed, the feature of cities in ancient 
India, and youths of both sexes participated in them. Young 
princesses also occasionally visited the parks with their 
maids. The Kdvtadevdnuydna or Kdinadevainahotsava 
was a festival connected with cupid in which young persons 
mixed freely with maidens and these were the occasions 
of many a love marriage.* Maidens also participated 
in the gosthis or social gatherings in which various 
competitions connected with literature, versification, fine 
arts, singing, painting, etc. were held; boisterous laughter, 
humour, merriment and sports were what one met with in 
these assemblies.* Gosthijanas, as already indicated, 
appear to be different from these gosthis. The 
Kdmasutra mentions also dpdnakas, i. e. drinking parties, 
samdjas, i. e. regular festivals in temples on a fixed day 
every fortnight when the permanent musicians, dancers, 
and artistes employed by the temple gave performances 
of their art in honour of the deity, etc.’ Fights of an 
unarmed individual with an elephant, something of the 
gladiator, are only incidentally referred to ;* possibly the 
royalty occasionally enjoyed such a sight. There was 
also a festival in honour of the sage Agastya which was 
celebrated on mount Malaya in which the VidySdharas 
took part.® 

CONVEYANCES. 

In the Vedic age, horses, bullocks, camels and 
chariots seem to have been the means of conveyance. No 

1 BSi, pp. 13, 66, Act V. 2 Bal, pp. 88-41 ; Patio, pp. 49-60. | Ct. 

PratijUd, II. 13. 4 Chakladar, Social Life, p. 187 ; Cf. Avi, I. 9 — I 
5 Gf. Car, pp. 23, 38, 46. 6 Gf. Ohakladar, Social Life, pp. 164-167. 7 Of. 

Social Life, pp. 162-163. f Gf. the fight of Damodara with an elephant in the Bai 
and that of Avim&raka in the 9 p. 63* 
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reference is made to the elephant as a means of transport. 
The region under the Aryan fold was in the Punjab and 
they were making towards the Gangetic valley in this 
period. 

In the epic period, elephants, horses, camels, chariots 
and asses were the principal conveyances. Elephants 
were given the prime place, as they were used by the rich 
and the royalty, and only important personages rode the 
elephant. Then came chariots drawn by two or four 
horses. Camels were the third in importance and lastly 
came chariots drawn by one horse which were not highly 
thought of. Asses were used for riding as also for carrying 
chariots.’ The Rdmdyana also states that asses and 
mules were largely used in the army.’ Bulls were the 
beasts of burden and they carried carts full of load and 
merchandise. In wars, cars full of arrows which followed 
charioteers were drawn by bulls.’ 

In the Buddhist period, the chariot was the common 
conveyance as it was used not only by kings, the rich, 
and the merchants, but by the commoners also. The 
chariots were of various designs and were polished. 
Carriages humbler than chariots and drawn by horses 
were known as ydnas, and Ambapall is said to have 
obstructed the ydnas of the Licchavis who had come to 
pay their homage to Buddha by putting the wheels of her 
ydna into those of theirs.’ This also indicates that there 
were roads wide enough to allow the passage of two carts 
side by side. Elephants were used for riding and for 
wars. There are many stories of mad elephants running 
hither and thither through streets, frightening and 
endangering the life of citizens. Horses from Sind were 
famous, but they were also imported. Horses carried 
chariots, ydnas and the persons who rode them. Oxen 
carried carts known as iakatas^ Occasionally cows also 
were used to draw Lakatos, but Buddha prohibited their 
employment for that purpose. There were large caravans 
of bgllock carts and they used to travel by night and rest 
by day. Men used push-carts {h a 1 1 h d v a 1 1 a k a). 
Sibikd and palanquins were the conveyances for the sick. 
iCamels are but rarely mentioned. It does not appear that 

t . ■ 

1 Of. Vaidya, Upaaathhdra, p. 278. 4 Of. ABI. XIX, p. 131, 3 Of. 

Vaidya, India, p. 149. 4 ^oshi, ilravi^a, 1921, p. 8lS6. 
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camels were loaded and used for travelling. Asses were 
beasts of burden and pulled carts. 

Ships were extensively used and were more in vogue 
than even at present. Commerce was carried on through 
the Ganges by means of boats. Merchant ships used to 
go to such distant places as Ceylon, Java and Babylon. 

The Arthaidstra speaks in detail with reference to 
different kinds of roads and enjoins that roads must 
constantly be kept in repair.* Trees were planted along 
roads and water supply was kept at different stages in the 
journey. The chariot was the principal vehicle, of which 
there were seven different sizes and six varieties. Devaratha 
was the chariot for idols; pusyaratha was the festal chariot 
and pdriydnika was ordinarily used for travelling. There 
were also a number of minor vehicles known as laghuydna 
(small cart), goliiiga (cart drawn by bulls) and iakata 
( big cart). These chariots, carts and other vehicles were 
usually drawn by camels, bulls or horses, ^ibikd and 
pithikd were varieties of palanquins and they appear to 
have been ordinarily used by females. Navigation was in 
an advanced stage of development and was under the 
control of efficient officers. Water routes consisted of 
various classes such as ordinary river routes, canal routes, 
coastal routes and ocean routes. Ships and boats of 
different shapes were built to answer the requirements of 
inland and oceanic travel. Sea-going ships were called 
sdrhydtirndvah and pravahanas, the latter term being 
used also to denote chariots. Then there were boats for 
pearl fishing, river boats, royal barges, ferry boats, private 
ships, small boats and many other devices for water- 
carriage prepared from bamboos, baskets, leather, etc. 

In our plays, we find mention of elephants, chariots 
drawn by horses and donkeys, bulls and carriages of 
different types as the means of conveyance.* Donkeys were 
also used as beasts of burden. They gradually lost public 
favour and, as has rightly been observed by Dr. Smith, 
are now looked upon with contempt and restricted to 
the humblest services as beasts of burden for potters and 
washermen Their use for drawing chariots in common 

1 For this paragraph, cf, in general, Law’s Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity ^ 
pp. 68-87. 2 Cf. Car, p. 70 ; Part, p. 32— 1 3 EHI 4th 

Edition, p. 141. 
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with the Buddhist and the Mauryan age points to a 
proximate period for our poet. There were different 
carriages for different occasions. Gentlemen used covered 
cars. Pravahanas were used for the procession of the 
bridegroom as also for high class ladies and prostitutes ; 
they had cushions within them, ^ibikds or palanquins 
borne by servants were for the use of princesses royal. 
Vadliuydnas were the carriages used for marriage 
ceremonies and the pusyaratha was requisitioned tor 
pompous royal procession on the occasion of Coronation. 
Horses used to be ridden for long journeys.' Bullocks 
also used to draw carts and they were used as beasts of 
burden.’ No mention is made of camels nor of roads, 
their condition, etc. There are also no particulars given 
about maritime trade and neivigation. Ships are 
mentioned only in some similes. 

POPULAR BELIEFS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

Belief in magic, amulets, omens, etc., is found among 
the Vedic Indians also, in common with all the ancient 
people of the world. Amulets are to be seen among the 
finds at Mohenjo-Daro also. 

We have already referred to the belief in magic of 
the people of the period of our plays. People believed 
that through the power of magic one could disappear, or 
assume various forms or change one’s countenance, or 
produce water from the mountains, etc. Kautilya has 
mentioned devices enabling persons to cause sleep, 
blindness or delusion to others, to be invisible, to open 
doors, etc.’ Avimfiraka in the Avimdralia and Seijjalaka 
in the Cdrudatta achieved their objects through practising 
the precepts of ancient writers on such sciences.* There 
was belief in the infallibility and certainty of the curses 
pronounced by sages, and even kings tried to bring the 
fulfilment of the curses.* Curse sometimes was believed 
to assume human form.* Not only curses, but hints and 
advice of revered sages were implicitly obeyed and their 
propriety, wisdom or religiosity was not questioned.’ 
Amulets were prepared to ward off danger.’ It was 

1 Cf. Vatsarnja in Pratijhd Act I. 2 Cdr^ pp. 89, '?0. 3 Ariha^dstra, 

Adhikarana XIV in general. 4 Avi, p. 46 ; Car, pp. 74-77. 5 Cf. Sauviraraja In 

the Avi, and Kaikeyl in the Prat, .6 pp. 22-23. 7 Avi^ pp. 103, 107 — 

(P- 108) ; (p- t PratijUa, pp.4. 16— 
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believed that human life could be saved in a great fire 
through divine help/ There was a general faith in 
astrology, and learned ministers such as Yaugandharayana 
based their plans on the predictions made by royal 
astrologers. The course of events ordained by fate was 
thought to be unchangeable. It was sure to happen. 
There was belief in the assuming of human forms by the 
various weapons of God Kr.sna and Goddess Kartyayanl. 
Raksasa, Pisaca and Candida women also appear in human 
forms in the Bdlacarita. People also believed in the voice 
from heaven and had implicit faith in that pronouncement.* 
God Agni is said to have granted the favour of a spn to. 
queen Sudarsana of Kasiraja and again to have saved 
that son from burning though he entered the f o r e s t- 
Gonflagration with the intention of committing suicide.* 
Dreams and omens were interpreted by royal astrologers 
and their directions were followed/ The performance of 
idnti and feeding the Bridimanas were believed to ward away 
ill omens and to bring prosperity. The sound of a crow 
sitting on a dry tree facing the sun was taken to bring 
disaster.* 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 

The Bgveda being a collection of hymns to gods, 
allusions to trade and commerce are naturjilly rare ; yet 
there are some passages which throvV a curious light on 
the manners of the times. Loans and usury were properly 
understood in those days and there are references to the 
lamentable state of indebtedness. Ancestral debts were 
acknowledged and were required to be paid by 
descendants. The fixity and finality of the sale 
transaction is indicated in Bgveda IV. 24. 9. Contracts 
jwere made at the time of sale and purchase, and the terms 
jcpuld not be violated afterwards. There are also distinct 
jailusions to sea voyages, and the avaricious Panis had a 
vast maritime trade. Inland trade was carried by 
caravans consisting of bullocks, pack-horses, camels, dogs 
apd asses. Traders in ancient India charged exhorbitant 
prices and were highly unpopular. . The various 
industries were still in their' infancy. Houses were built, 
roads made and boats constructed. Weaving, spinning, 

: : — L.-< — ^ : r-i — H s r 

1 Of. ilci, IV. ft; p. 60— ^ lit ^ I S Of. Am, II. 6; pp. 
81-39. j pp. M,' ids. * iSat, p. 36. t PaHc. p.^. 
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plaiting and dyeing were practised, and firs, skins and! 
woollen' fabrics were turned into garments, blankets and: 
shtiwls. Carpentry had made considerable progress as; 
^ould appear from frequent allusions to the construction; 
of carts, chariots, boats and ships. The use of iron, gold,, 
and other metals was well known and references are found, 
to an ironsmith and a goldsmith.’ The Mohenjo-Daro 
people had trade relations with Southern and Eastern 
India, Sumer, Ur, Kish, and probably Egypt also. 
Spinning of cotton and wool was very common and dyers’; 
vats show that dyeing was also practised. The remarkable: 
skill of the lapidary’s art is evinced by the well-made 
stone beads of clear and clouded agate, red translucent 
carnelian, etc. A number of specimens exhibiting the 
industries of the goldsmith, engraver, shellworker, mason,, 
weaver, etc. are found, showing that the Indus people 
practised all the arts of the Chalcolithic age. 

Coming to the later Vedic age, it will be seen that, 
being preoccupied with their philosophical speculations,' 
the Aryans did not make much progress in trade and 
industry. In the epic period, there were corporations and 
guilds of various trades, and kings used to subsidize many 
industries. Garments of cotton, silk and wool were 
manufactured and exported- References are found to 
very fine cotton and silk fabrics as also to mixed silken 
and woollen cloths. Dyes were prepared from different 
herbs and the colours were fast. Greek writers refer to 
the. liking of the Indians for multicoloured garments. 
Pract;ically all the metals such as gold, silver, zinc, lead, 
iron, etc. were known. Gold used to be gathered from the 
Himalayas. Workshops of goldsmiths, ironsmiths, ivory 
.workers, manufacturers of weapons and arms are much 
referred to. Pearls, corals, gold, silver and gems, spices 
and. rice were some of the exports. Horticulture was in art 
advanced stage and many public parks and gardens with 
numerous trees, shrubs and flowers are described.' Brisk 
inland trade was carried as before on pack-horses and 
pack-bulls, and merchants used to travel in caravans for 
protection from robbers, wild animals etc. Thefe'appears 
,to have been an extensive seaborne trade to java and 
other places from the references in the Rdntdyan^.* 

. . . I , i i ! .11 ^ — ; — j— '■ 

1 df. Das, ^gvedui Culture, pp. 189, 141, 148, 146, 148-149. J Cf. ABI, 
XIX, p. 189. . 
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Th^Jatakas refer to various kinds of trade — foreign 
and inland, oceanic and riverine, export and import.! 
Inland trade was carried on by Ccirts and caravans. 
caravans consisted of a large number of carts, five hundred 
being the number generally mentioned, which . contained 
various valuable articles of merchandise, water and 
foodstuffs. .Often their. way lay through deserts arid 
forest tracks and leaders of ;gangs of robbers were . not 
uncommon who waylaid them. Trade relations existed 
with all parts of India- and there were trade routes crossing 
the whole country. Tradesmen residing in Benares 
travelled to Ujjayini for trade, and merchants from Videha 
carried on trade with Kashmir and Gandhara. Ori 
account of the mention of ‘ dddkdkas ’ ( direction-giving 
prows ) whose flying towards the land showed the 
direction of the coast to the nayigators. Dr. Pick thinks 
J dtakas speak of “ navigation along the coast 
and not navigation in the open sea He does not 
accept the view that there was a regular trade betweert 
India and Babylon ; but the very fact that “ prpbably 
Indian sailors went to Babylon ” shows that they crossed 
the sea, as the Jdtakaa. do not mention any land route tp 
,Baveru ( Babylon ). 'T\\e SamudraBanijaJdtaka, the 

Suppdraka Jdtaka and many other Jdtakas tell us about 
big ships holding ^any number of passengers from fivfe 
hundred and sailing on the high seas to some foreign 
islands.* References are also found to the dangers of sea 
travel. We also read of dpana or shops where arrows, 
parriages and other goods for sa'le were kept ort view. Iri 
the bazaars which were situated in the prominent quarters 
of the city could be had , textile fabrics, grain, 
greengroceries, perfumes and flowers, works of gold and 
jewellery, and many other commodities, Traders madri 
•huge profits, sometimes recovering double or even trebly 
the original price. Prices were not fixed but were to bp 
settled by haggling or by competition. There were 
organized guilds , of hereditary t r a d e s m e h arid 
nianufacturers ; sixteen different guilds 6f producers are 
riientioned. These guilds were important institutions in 
ancient times. They settled internal disputes by 
.arbitration and maintained bigb standards in production. 

' ^ ^ ^ ; j ; < ^\ . \ . ' T" 

1 Of. Mookerji, Hindu CiviHasatiaii, pp, 2 Social Organisfotion^ 
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Their business was conducted in assembly and it was 
through the guilds that the king summoned people on 
imporlant occasions. The profession of money-lending 
was followed, but the rate of interest is not mentioned. 

In the Mauryan period, trade and commerce were 
under the control of the Superintendent of Commerce, 
whose duties included control over export and import, 
securing the safety and convenience of the mercantile 
traffic, looking to the different products and their purchase 
and sale at suitable places, etc.* Prices of commodities 
were fixed by the state. Traders paid a certain percentage 
to the state revenue. Foreign merchandise was imported 
at reduced taxes and foreign merchants enjoyed security 
and special privileges. There were various superintendents 
for different industrial departments such as weaving, 
mining, metallurgy, agriculture, salt, abkari, etc.* Some 
of them, such as salt and liquor breweries were 
government monopolies, but the other industrial pursuits 
and manufactories though run by private enterprise were 
.supervised and at times subsidized by the state. Interest 
on loans was regulated by the state. Mortgages and 
deposits required witnesses to give them legality. 

Our poet does not furnish us with any information 
reg.arding internal and foreign trade. Jewellers, 
goldsmiths, ironsmiths, shampooers, garland-makers, and 
florists are mentioned among those carrying on trade of 
some kind or other. Long journeys for purposes of trade 
in foreign countries, group of merchants travelling together 
with their articles, merchants missing their way through 
fear ( of robbers or wild animals ) may be inferred.’ The 
relation between the debtor and the creditor was peculiar 
in that the latter was the absolute master of the debtor and 
could even inflict bodily punishment on him. Taking of 
loans on some security or on mortgage of the moveables was 
known and interest had to be paid on the principle amount 
borrowed.^ 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

As regards weights and measures, there is possibly 
no reference to weights in these plays. But to give some 

*1 Arthmdsira, II. 16. pp. 97-99. 2 Cf. Arthaidstra^ Adhikarana II. S 

iCor, pp. 46, 77, 78— ( P- J W 

(p. 76). 4 pp. 69, 61. *^fca<top«pledg©d' ( p. 69 ) ; *mulav%ddhi*^ 

Interest oi| mortgage ( p. 61 ).. 
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.idea as to weights current at the period, we shall briefly 
describe the same in the light of the information supplied 
hy the Artha&dstr a } Weights were made of iron or of 
stone available in Magadha and Mekala, or of substances 
that would neither contract nor expand under external 
influences. Seeds of tndsa ( Phraseolus radiatus ) or 
gunja ( Abrus precatorious ) were the lowest standards 
of weight. Ten masa seeds or five gunja seeds equalled 
one suvarfia mdsa ; sixteen survana mdsas were equal to 
one suvarna or karsa ; four karsas made one pala. Then 
there was a silver mdsa which weighed eighty-eight white 
mustard seeds ; sixteen silver mdsas or twenty iaibya seeds 
made one dharana. One dharana of a diamond was 
equal to twenty grains of rice. There were ten different 
balances with levers of different standard lengths and 
weights and they had one scale-pan on either side. The 
lever was then marked for different weights beginning 
with one karsa ( i. e. one-fourth pala ) and ending with 
one hundred or two hundred palas. Cubic measures were 
made by dry and strong wood in such a way that the 
conically heaped up portion of the grains outside the 
mouth of the measure was equal to one-fourth of the 
quantity of grains measured, or the measure contained the 
whole amount of grain. Such measures were drona ( two 
hundred seeds of wasa), vdri (sixteen ), kumbha 

( twenty dronas) and vaha ( ten kumbhas ). Weights and 
measures were stamped by the superintendent after the due 
fees were paid. 

Atom {paramdnu) was the minimum used in the 
measures of length, eight atoms forming into one particle 
{rathacakraviprut). Beginning with a particle (i. e. 
eight atoms ) there were gradually one liksd, one yiika, 
one yava ( barley ) and one angula, each succeeding 
measure being eight times the previous one. Angula, 
which was | inch, was taken to be equal in length to the 
middlemost joint of the middle finger of a medium sized 
man. Further measures were a dhanurgraha (four 
angulas), dhanurmusti ( eight ), vitasti (twelve 

angulas ), pada or 6ama or iala or pariraya ( fourteen 
angulas ), aratni ( two vitastis or twenty four angulas ), 
hasta for measuring balances, cubic measures and pasture 
lands (two vitastis plus one dhanurgraha i. e. twenty 


1 Arthaiwtra, II, 19, pp. 103-109. 
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eight angulas ), hasta for measuring timber forests ( fifty 
four aUgulas ), dapda or dhanu or ndlikd ( ninety-six 
), for measuring roads and fort-walls used 

by carpenters ( one hundred and eight angulas), goruta 
( one thousand d/m«MS ) and yojana {ioux gorutas). It 
may be stated that Bhfisa has referred to dhanu, kroha 
and yojana as measures of distance. According to a 
commentator on the Arthahdstra, a goruta (referred to 
above) means a kroia. Thus, in the light of the lengths 
given by Kautilya, one kroia will be equal to two 
thousand yards and one yojana to four and a half British 
miles. 

Ndlikd was the period of time required for the 
passing of one ddhaka of water from a pot through an 
aperture made by a wire of four mdsas of gold four 
angulas in length.* Ndlikd was generally taken to be the 
standard of the measure of time, though truti, lava ( two 
trutis), nitne&a {two lavas), kdsthd [ hve nintesas) and 
kald ( thirty kdsthds ) were the shorter measures, forty 
kalds making one ndlikd. Two nalikas amounted to one 
muhQrta and fifteen muhurtas made one day or one night. 
Fifteen days and nights together made one p aksa 
( fortnight ), two paksas made one mdsa ( month ), two 
mdsas made one rtu ( season ), three rtus made one ayana 
( solstice ) and two ayanas made one samvatsara ( varsa or 
year). Ndlikd was equal to twenty four minutes and we 
have already referred to the daily time-table of the king. 
Our plays mention ndlikd, divasa, rdtrl and varsa. 

NUMISMATICS.’ 

The cow served as a medium of exchange, and 
payments were made in cows in ancient India in the 
Vedic age and the practice continued for a long time. 
The cow was the higher unit of barter while shells, beads, 
and cowries were the lower units. Gradually gold came 
into vogue as a means of exchange, gold dust being found 
washed away on the banks of the Indus in the Vedic age. 
Dr. Bhandarkar maintains that niska was used as coined 
money in the period of the Bgveda ; but there is no 
sufficient evidence in support of the t h e o r y. The 

1 ArthaiSatra, II. 20. p. 107— 

^ I 2 Chakrabortty, Ancient Indicm Numismatics^ pp. 16-36 ; Brown, Coim 
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reasonable view appears to be that niska was only a 
necklace in the Bgveda, and then it was employed as a 
means of exchange. It was at a still later period that it 
gave place to coined money, its value being equal to the 
metallic weight of the material. Gold, silver, copper and 
iron were known to the Vedic Aryans, and whereas 
thousands of Purdnas or Dharanas or the so-called 
punch-marked coins have been unearthed in other metals, 
the fact that no ancient gold coin such as suvania, niska 
or pala has been found in India shows that in the period 
of the Bgveda only circular or rectangular ingots of gold 
were usedj and gold had not yet emerged as coined money. 
That the coinage in India evolved as an indigenous 
system has been conclusively proved by well-known 
numismatists. Panini and the Jdtdkas testify to the 
existence of silver and copper coins in ancient India 
whose existence is proved to go back at least to 1000 B, C. 
They are rectangular or circular flat pieces of alloyed 
silver or copper cut from sheets and clipped to standard 
weights. On the obverse were impressed various symbols 
by punch marks ( which caused them to be called the 
punch-marked coins ); in the oldest coins the reverse was 
blank, but later coins contained one, two or three punch- 
marks. Various kinds of devices such as human figures, 
arms, animals, birds, and solar, Saiva and planetary signs 
were used on the coins. 

Paucity of silver in ancient India is evident in the 
Mohenjo-Daro finds also, and no definite information is 
available as to the coinage in the period of the Indus culture. 
The Jdtakas mention suvarna, purdna, kdkini and 
kdrsdpana as the coins of the pre-Buddhist and Buddhist 
period. Though kdrsdpana in the Buddhist literature 
represented a copper coin, some Smrti works refer to it 
as a silver coin, Kar§a was the term more properly 
applied to the silver coins. The long-cherished view of 
the numismatists that “ the punch-marked coinage was a 
private coinage issued by guilds and silversmiths with the 
permission of the ruling power ’’ and that the obverse 
marks were struck by private persons and the reverse 
punches signified the royal approval, was first questioned 
by Dr. Spooner, and the researches of Mr. Walsh and 
Mr. Durgaprasad have finally and conclusively proved 
that the punched coins constituted a regular public 



coinage.' We have already referred to the coins struck in 
the Mautyan coinage in accordance with the rules laid down 
in the Arthaidstra. The crescent-on-the-hill is the royal 
Mauryan mark which is invariably found on these coins. 
The public coinage in India goes back to the pre-Mauryan 
period, cast coins of Avanti of Dbarmapala and of 
Upagoda testifying to the existence of cast coins some 
centuries before the Mauryas.* 

It would be beyond the scope of our present study to 
refer to the elaborate rules given in the Arthaidstra with 
regard to the superintendent of mint (laksaiidfihyaksa), 
examiner of coins {rupadariaka), the proportion of 
different metals, manufacture of coins, different premia for 
manufacturing, testing and stamping the coins, detection of 
spurious coins and heavy punishments for the counterfeiters, 
etc.’ We may mention that suvarna, and perhaps mdsa, 
were the names of gold coins ; dharana, pana, half Pana, 
quarter pana, and one-eighth pana were the silver coins ; 
and mdsa, half mdsa, kdkani and half kdkanl were the 
copper coins.* The exact weight of a pana is not given 
by Kautilya, but it possibly corresponded with the present 
rupee. The word ndnaka which is applied to coins in 
classical Sanskrit literature is not found in Kautilya and 
( as already observed ) in Bhasa. 

Bhasa does not mention any coin by name but uses 
the generic term suvarna and mdsa, the former of which 
signified gold coins of a particular weight mdsa, as we 
know from the Arthaidstra, was applicable to coins of 
gold or copper weighing one mdsa. 

SLAVERY. 

Curiously enough, slavery which was prevalent in 
nearly all the other parts of the world in ancient times has 
been conspicuous by its absence since the olden times in 
India, There was, however, a class of persons not 
completely free who were known as the ddsas. Now, 
ddsa is a variant of the word dasyu, and dasyus were the 
non-Aryan enemies of the Aryans with whom the latter 


. . 'i JTaya^wali Presidential Address at the Numismatic Society of India, 198fi, 
pp. 6-9. . 2 Jayaswal, op. cif., pp. 17-18. 5 Arthaidstra, pp. 68, 208 and 212, 84, 

S02-20S, etc. 4 Arthaidstra, pp. 202-208, 84. Cf. “Suvarna as described in the 
Arthaidstra was a.r^l gold coin”. OC, IV, Vol, 2. p. 719. 6 Dv, p. 9 ; 
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had to wage many an unpleasant battle. Ddsas 
originally consisted of these dasyu captives in war, and 
later on, their progeny also came to be known as ddsas. 
The information given by the Manusmrti with regard to 
seven different classes of slaves may be taken as 
representing the true position of the Vedic and post-Vedic 
period, though the Manusmrti evidently belongs to a 
much later period. The different kinds enumerated by 
Manu included “ those who are captured in the field 
during war ( ), those who serve in return for 
maintenance {bhaktaddsa), those that are born in the 
house {gvhaja), those that are bought {krita), those that 
are received as gifts ), those that are inherited 

from the father ( paitrika ) and those that are made slaves 
by way of punishment {dandaddsa)"} Ddsas are 
mentioned in the Mahdhhdrata also ; in addition to the 
prisoners of war, those that staked their freedom in the 
game of dice were treated as ddsas if they lost the game. 

Coming to the period of the Jdtakas, we find the 
existence of the institution of ddsas and ddsis (male and 
female slaves or servants ). Slavery was the consequence 
of capture, debt, commutation of death sentence, 
voluntary self-degradation or judicial punishment. Slaves 
could be free by the will of their master or by the payment 
of ransom. They could not be admitted into the religious 
community ( samgha ) while continuing as ddsas. A 
slave girl could be bought for a hundred pieces and a 
Brahmana begs seven hundred kahdpanas which he 
considers sufficient for buying a female or a male slave. 
Owing to the complete absence of legal status of slaves, 
the nature of their work depended on the individual 
temperament of the master. Some received fair and 
humane treatment while others were harshly treated. 
Their duties varied from crushing and winnowing rice, 
washing the feet of their master, cooking food and making 
arrangements of dishes, serving dinner and standing 
behind with a brush helping the master to dress and 
undress etc., to serving as a store-keeper, treasurer or 
private secretary, according to the social position of t^e 
master and the intellectual capacity of the s 1 a v. e s 
themselves.* 

1 Manu, VII. 415 Translations as given in SocM Organitsation, pp. 306- 
807. 2 Fiok, fifoda? C)rpanwation, pp. 308-310. . . 
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The Arthaiastra mentions six kinds of slaves ; ( 1 
those voluntarily mortgaging themselves to pay off their 
debts, fines or court decrees or to tide over family 
troubles ; ( 2 ) those mortgaged by their kinsmen ; ( 3 ) 
those enslaved for fines or court decrees ; ( 4 ) captives of 
war ; ( 5 ) issues of slaves ; and ( 6 ) purchased. 

A voluntarily mortgaged slave if he attempted 
escape, one mortgaged by his kinsmen if guilty of escape 
on two occasions, and either of these slaves if found 
planning escape to foreign countries, were condemned to 
permanent slavery. All the other classes of slaves could 
win their freedom on payment of a reasonable price. 
Heavy fines were prescribed for those who refused to 
emancipate their ddsas on the latters’ offering the ransom 
money. The offspring of a person selling himself as a 
slave was Arya. After paying the value a slave regained 
his Aryahood. Kautilya forbids the assigning of 
objectionable works to the slaves as also the exacting of 
hard labour from them.' 


It seems rather strange that in face of these 
numerous references to slaves in ancient India, 
Megasthenes should emphatically assert that “ none of the 
Indians employ slaves ” and that “ all Indians are free, and 
not one of them is a slave But the statements are not 
irreconcilable with facts, as the so-called slaves in India 
were quite distinct from their name-sakes in the West. 
The master in ancient Rome had power of life and death 
over his slave and a slave was no better than the chattel 
of his owner in Roman Law, the penalty for killing a 
slave being the same as that for killing a four-footed beast. 
The slave in India, however, was a member of the family 
of his master. In spite of Dr. Pick’s statement, we are 
inclined to hold that slaves were treated very kindly, 
thrashing, imprisonment and bad food being found only in 
exceptional instances." A slave, further, had the 
protection of the law courts in India and any ill treatment 
of a slave was visited with severe punishment. According 
to the Arthaidstra the property of a slave passed not to 
his master but to his own heirs ; the master got it only in 
the absence of any heir to his slave. The statements of 


t ArOodastra, in. 18, pp. 181-183. 1 Cf. Pub. Adm., p. 26. 

OrgaihMOtiont p. 810; Contra, Fiok op, dt, pp. 813-818. 
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Megasthenes quoted above further indicate the 
enforcement of the dictum of Kautilya that “ Never shall 
an Arya be subjected to slavery Should, however, any 
Arya be required to undergo slavery, easy rules were 
framed for his manumission and he not only regained his 
freedom but his Aryahood as well. Emancipation o f 
slaves was always regarded as a virtuous act which 
resulted in the institution meeting its natural death in 
India at an early period, while the evil continued in other 
civilized societies for a longer time and in a much degraded 
form. 

From our plays, we find that there were male as well 
as female slaves. They could be purchased from their 
masters on payment of money ; or the masters could set 
them free on receiving the ransom.’ Once free from 
slavery they were included in the Aryan fold.* Those, 
however, that deceived their master were again condemned 
to servitude.* Female slaves after getting their freedom 
and after getting themselves transferred to Aryahood could 
use covered carriages like Aryan ladies, and Brahmana 
youths could marry them.* 


t Arthaiattra, HI. 13, p. 181— H pp. 91, 

M— # ^ ftnim 4 ( p. 91) ; iuwfit wf (p- sa). s csr, p. loa— 

1 1% ^3trr I ; 01- Arthaioilra, III. 18, p. 182— | 
4 OSr,jp. 96-»ri5 ^ 3^ 4^ 3^. I * d- in 

Ihe CSr p. 103. 




CHAPTER XX. 

SOCIAL LIFE (Continued). 

PUBLIC VICES. 

Gairibling, prostitution and theft appear to have been 
present to some extent in the period of our plays. 
Ancient people practically all over the globe practised 
gambling.' “ Vedic Indian was an inveterate gambler”,' 
• and Bgveda X. 34 is the song of a penitent gambler, who 
by his irresistible attraction to dice, has destroyed the 
pleasures of his life and his domestic happiness. The 
uncanny power of the dice is described in forceful terms, 
and knowing all the ruin, misery and hate they bring, the 
gambler always falls again into their power. Finally, 
however, the gambler resolves to turn over a new leaf and 
after giving up gambling desires to look after his field and 
family. That the Indus people also had dice and enjoyed 
gambling would appear plausible from the find of a 
number of cubes with certain dots which have definitely 
been identified with dice. Coming next to the epic 
period, we find that the Mahdbhdrata war was, to a great 
extent, directly due to the game of dice. The Ksatriyas 
were bound by their code of honour not to turn away if 
invited for gambling. It was considered a cowardice and 
unbecoming for a Ksatriya to desist from gambling. The 
^dstras did not prohibit gambling ; but on the contrary, 
promulgated the dictum that gambling was as sacred as 
, war and that a person should not turn his back from war 
' ai» Veil , as from gambling if ehallengdd by • othOrsi.* The 
instances of ' Yudhisthira and Nala atd well known to every 

1 dkr,''!, p. 98; Bawk, IHQ, V, p.' SlO. t Of. ^ 

I ; alM iHiMbharata, II. 69. 18 ; II. 76. 20. . <) 
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reader of the Indian epics. This evil has been enumerated 
as one of the principal vices of the kings in the epic 
period. There was a separate gaming hall built in every 
palace and there were public gaming houses in every city. 
Manu ordains the king to prohibit gambling and betting, 
while according to Narada and Yajnavalkya, the king 
should protect the game if a fixed portion of revenue be 
realized from the sabhika, who was the license-holder 
from the king. The sabhika used to supervise gambling 
and was entitled to five percent of the total stakes out of 
which he paid a fixed portion to the state treasury.* 

The Jdtakas show that gambling continued to be 
popular also in the Buddhist period. The king used to 
play on a silver board with golden dice. Indebtedness, 
dissention, deceit, imprisonment, etc. were the necessary 
results from addiction to gambling, and the sorry plight 
of the gamblers is often referred to. There were many 
songs which the gamblers used to chant while casting dice 
and the peculiar throw is often said to depend on the 
meaning and bearing of the particular song on the state 
of affairs at the particular time.* 

Kautilya had placed gambling under a separate 
officer known as the Superintendent of Gambling who was 
to centralize gambling in the public gaming house. Those 
playing outside were to be fined. Dice were supplied by 
the superintendent on hire and playing by any dice other 
than those sanctioned by the government was fined. 
False players not only forfeited their stakes and were 
fined, but were charged with fines leviable for theft and 
deceit. The superintendent not forbidding tricks and 
deceitful practices was liable to double the fine prescribed 
for deceitful gamblers. The superintendent was entitled 
to receive not only five percent of the total stakes and 
the amount of hire for supplying dice and other accessories, 
but also the fees for providing gamblers with water and 
accommodation, besides his charge for license. All this 
went to augment the royal treasury as the superintendent 
was a paid government servant. Gambling was strictly 
forbidden in camps.* 


1 Basak, IBQ, V, p. 811. t Cl. Jataka, Nos. 68, 91, 489. S ArthaiS$lra, 
III, 90, pp. 197-198 : X, 1. p. 864-^TOHt^WfWWt ^ I 
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In our plays, we find reference to the unwritten law 
among the gamblers that insults and defeats at the game 
of dice are to be meekly put up with ; the brave looked 
down upon those not bearing these things.* Public 
gaming halls in big cities and palace buildings are alluded 
to in different plays. People took to gambling for their 
maintenance and it was not thought dishonourable for a 
perfect city-bred gentleman like Carudatta to lose in dice.* 
Every gambler thought himself in duty bound to pay his 
debts incurred at the gaming table. The Mrcchakatika 
dilates upon the authority of sabhika, the master of the 
gaming house. He had authority over the body of the 
debtor ; he could inflict any physical punishment, could 
imprison him or could even sell him. 

Allusions in the Bgveda to the gaily decorated 
beautiful women decked with ornaments flocking in the 
festival gatherings do not necessarily lead to the inference 
of the existence of courtesans in the Vedic age. There 
were, however, solitary unprotected women who gave 
themselves up to prostitution, as well as unmarried girls 
gone astray and married women faithless to their 
husbands. Pischel and Geldner see many references to 
hetaerae in some passages of the Bgveda ; but the attempt 
to prove the existence already at that time of a grand 
system of courtesans as in Buddha’s or Perikles’ time . 
must be taken to be unsuccessful as rightly stated by Dr, 
Winternitz.* Gradually there arose an institution o f 
prostitutes; but the princes and the rich alone kept them. 
We find that in the epic period courtesans received 
recognition in the court of kings, and many a king had a 
large retinue of singers and dancers, whose presence was 
required for state etiquette and by the Indian fondness of 
pageantry.* It is to be noted, however, that these 
courtesans were quite different from the common 
prostitutes, and their services were requisitioned on every 
important auspicious ceremony and on the occasions of 
festivities by the kings. In the state procession of kings 
there were many rows of golden palanquins containing 
these courtesans. 


1 Dv, stanza 11. J Avi, p. 46 ; Car, pp. 66, 99— I ^ ^ 
1 ( p. 99). 3 Rgveda I, 92. 4 ; 124. 8 : 126. 5, etc. Pischel and Geldner, Ved. 

Stud., i, pp. XXV, 196, 276, 299, 309 ; II, 120, 164, 179, etc. Winternitz, HIL, I, 
p. 67 ; Das, Rgvedic Culture, pp. 258-259. 4 Vaidya, Epic India, p. 138. 
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The Jdtakas also speak of troops of nautch-girls, 
fair as nymphs of heaven, attached to the royal court, 
who used to sing, dance, and make music. Sixteen 
thousand is said to be their general number. There are 
also allusions to dancing girls, courtesans and fallen 
women. Their prices were very high, — a thousand pieces 
per night, and they kept a retinue of five hundred slave 
girls. Kings and rich persons used to visit these 
courtesans. Dancing, singing, and drinking were the 
usual occupations of public women. Kings sometimes 
deposed courtesans from their position and afterwards 
restored them.* 

The superintendent of prostitutes was to determine 
the earnings, inheritance, income, expenditure and future 
earnings of every prostitute, and check her expenditure, in 
the Mauryan period. Prostitutes were to report daily to 
the superintendent and they could not refuse to yield 
their person after receiving the requisite amount of fees. 
Elaborate rules are given about offences by and against 
prostitutes ; a prostitute murdering her paramour was to 
be sentenced to be burnt alive or thrown into water. 
Fifteen percent of the earnings ( twice the amount of a 
day’s earnings per month ) of the prostitutes was to go to the 
state treasury. Arts to be learnt by the prostitutes included 
singing, music, dancing, acting, painting, reading, writing, 
reading the thoughts of others, manufacture of scents and 
garlands, shampooing, art of attracting and captivating 
the hearts of others. Their residences were to the south 
in the city.’ 

In our plays, we come across a cultured courtesan 
with a sterling character who was proficient in song, music, 
dance and painting. Courtesans were generally more 
educated and better skilled in fine arts than married 
women, and hence gentlemen like Carudatta and Sarvilaka 
were attracted to them on account of their exceptional 
qualities.’ Courtesans possessing all virtues were not 
rare. Vita, a person associated with the prostitutes, was a 
cultured man reduced to poverty owing to enjoying his 
wealth fully.’ The fact that he speaks Sanskrit shows 

1 Jataka Nos. 313, 318. 419, 423, 481, 617, 622, 626, 631, 638, 643-646, etc. 
2 ArOMioBtra, I. 27, pp. 123-126; p. 65— 

I 3 Cf . Vasantasena, and Madanika in the Cor. 4 Cf — HRq: 
l Saraawatlkatifhabharaifa, V. 170, p. 603. 
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him to be a well-read man. According to Vatsyayana, 
marriage with prostitutes was valid for one year only.* 

Theft and robbery were ancient evils being found 
mentioned even in the Bgveda. As compared with other 
ancient nations, thefts were rather scarce, uncommon, and 
few and far between in India. The epics also tell about 
the absence of theft. We have already referred t o 
the highwaymen and robbers in the Buddhist age. 
Megasthenes has complimented the Indians on account of 
very rare occurrence of thefts. It was a matter of great 
wonder to the Greek ambassador that in the vast army of 
Candragupta consisting of four lacs of persons there were 
practically no thefts ; and those that occurred pertained 
not to valuables but to small articles not exceeding two 
hundred drachmas in value.’ 

The particulars supplied about a thief in the 
Mrcchakatika which, though belonging to a later age, no 
doubt' incorporates ancient traditions, lead us to infer that 
in olden times thievery was practised as an art.’ Skanda 
or Kumara Kartikeya was the patron deity of thieves and 
hence they were also called Skandaputras. Skanda, 
though the godfather of thieves, was worshipped for the 
recovery of stolen property. There were other deities 
such as Kanakasakti, Bhaskaranandin and Yogacarya 
( who is said to have been taught by Skanda ) whose 
blessings a thief invoked before proceeding to his work. 
There were different treatises, schools and teachers of the 
subject. Kanakasakti is said to have mentioned four 
different ways of making holes in walls according as the 
material used was baked bricks, unbaked bricks, mud 
or wood ; various shapes of holes were prescribed as suited 
the particular occasion. The student, it appears, passed 
through some period of apprenticeship after receiving full 
instructions from his teacher. The teacher presented his 
favourite pupils with specially useful articles such as a 
magical ointment ( yogarocand) capable of renderirlg 
invisible and invincible the person applying it. The thief 
proceeded on his mission with all the equipments and 
paraphernalia of his trade including housebreaking 
implements, a measuring tape ( in the absence of which the 

1 Chakladar, Social Jjife, p. 203. 2 Indika^ pp. 31-32 ; Vaidya, Epic 

India, p. 143. 3 Mrcchalcatika, Aot III. 
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sacred thread served the purpose ), flies for extinguishing 
lamps, dummy, magic seeds, etc. 

One of the ancient masters of the science of thieving, 
viz. Kharapata, whom one of the characters in our plays 
pays his homage, is alluded to by Kautilya.‘ The study 
of the Artha&dstra provided thieves with instructions in 
the matter of causing drowsiness to the inmates of any 
particular household, or of opening doors or becoming 
invisible etc., though the mentions these devices 

in quite a different connection. Thieves appear to have 
generally received instructions in the science in the period 
of our plays, and they began their work with their instru- 
ments after bowing to their deities. The thief in the Car, 
however, was conscious of the lowness and shame of his 
business and though he tries to justify it on the precedent 
of Asvatthaman, he admits that he is driven to the 
despicable work owing to the power of cupid. Even 
thieves had their code of honour aud they desired, like the 
modern Umaji Naik, to come across greedy, rich and 
ruthless merchants, and also that no woman should come 
in their way and that no harm should come through them 
to an honourable, virtuous and pious person. A thief was 
conscious of the heinousness of his crime and tried his 
utmost not to kill or even wound anybody.* He was 
steady in his love and risked even his life and honour for 
the sake of securing freedom to his beloved. 

FAMILY LIFE. 

As has rightly been observed by Dr. Banerjea, in 
contrast to some sociologists who hold that the tribe was 
the earliest type of social aggregation, the family was the 
starting point in social evolution.* From this basis arose 
two distinct directions culminating in the state and the 
individual. The reverence for family ties was firmly 
established in India from the earliest times. The wife 
was the mistress of the household, and though polygamy 
was not unknown, we come across sweet and affectionate 
relations in the family life of the Vedic age, the family 
consisting of parents, brothers, sisters, daughters-in-law, 
etc. The joint family, as is still held under the Hindu 

1 Car, p. 75 ; Arthaidstra, IV. 8, p. 221 — ‘*Kharapatta’\ Cf. also G. H. 
Sastri, AMV, I, pp. 224-227. 2 Of. Car, III. 7, 8; pp. 76. 94,’ etc. 3 Puh.Adm., 

p. 24 and nl. 
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Law, has been since the ancient times, common in food; 
worship and residence. The family was held together by 
the tie of natural affection, all acquisitions were joint 
property and all expenses were met from the common funds. 
The father was the head and protector of the family 
having numerous obligations to the rest of the family who 
owed their duties to the father. The father had no powers 
of life and death over the members as enjoyed by the 
Roman pater fantilias, and each individual member had 
a locus standi in the law courts. The father was then, 
as even now, only the manager, the representative of the 
family. The same state of affairs in the joint family 
normally continued down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century A. D., when the western education gradually 
began to prejudice the minds of the young against their 
time-honoured institution and obscured their true 
judgment by the dazzling of the so-called modernism with 
the result that the joint family is rather a rarity at present. 

The epics provide us with pictures of affectionate and 
amicable joint-family life. In the Buddhist age also, we 
read of families consisting of father, mother, son, daughter- 
in-law, etc., but the jealousies of the co-wives show that 
peace did not prevail in the family. Disparaging remark's 
about women, as already observed, need not be taken at 
their face value and hence we cannot generalize on the 
strength of those remarks. The Artha§dstra also speaks 
of the joint family, stating in addition that with the 
exception of the sleeping room, all parts of the house were 
to be commonly shared by all members of the family.* 
Kautilya even penalizes a father embracing asceticism 
without providing for his dependants. 

Though no definite statement is made by our poet 
with regard to a joint family, it appears that married women 
resided with the parents of their husbands. Looking to 
the comfort of the father-in-law and the mother-in-law 
was one of the main duties of a wife.’ We have already 
referred at different places to the atmosphere of cordiality, 
respect and affection prevailing in the family, and the 
ideals of the relationship between husband and wife 
( Svapna, Pratimd ), between father and son ( Pratimd ), 
and between brothers {Pratimd). It would seem that 

1 Arthaiaatra, III. 8, p. 167. 2 Cf. Prat, p. 33 ; PratijM; p. 9. 
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Some persons resided in the house of their wives with their 
mother-in-law and father-in-law.* 

FORMS OF GREETING. 

As has rightly been observed by the late MM. Dr. T. 
Ganapati Sastri, (lit. Are you seated?) “Howdido?” 

seems to be the usual form of greeting employed 
in these plays.’ A person greeted another by words like 
or {Prat. p. 16) orsimply p. 28). 

The form ^ ( Pane, p. 84 ) is also a variant of 

The person greeted usually replied with the words 
«fT?ERrr^ ‘ Pray, be seated ’ ( Dv, p. 14 ; Prat, p. 17 ; Bdl, 
p. 28 ). This mode of greeting seems to have generally 
been employed in the case of equals or from the elder to 
a younger person. Wives greeted their husbands with 
the expression or “ Victory to my 

lord” {Svapna, pp. 88, 125; Avi, p. 3; Prat, p. 16; 

Pratijnd, pp. 51, 55 ), to which the latter replied 
with {Svapna, pp. 89, 125; Prat, pp. 16-17; 

pratijnd, pp. Sl, 5S -, Avi, p. 3); and the final 

^ ( or mprnif ) from their wives ended the 

formal greetings after which the general conversation 
began. 

An alternative formula generally employed between 
equals or from elders was couched in words like 
i:5t# ‘ Are you well ?’ ( Abhi, p. 50 ; Pane, p. 84 ; 

Dv, p. 15—^ l ) and the reply to the 

greeting was srer ‘ I am well indeed today ’. 

The form of greeting to cowherds included inquiry about 
the well-being of the cows, which preceded that for the 
health of the family : 

— ainw «nEi ! fw i 

R5I ! I ( Bdl, p. 1 1 ) 

Intimate friends or near relations on very cordial 
terms, such as brothers or brothers-in-law, used to do away 
with formal greetings and embraced each other with 

1 Cf. Gatrasevaka in PratijUd, p. 67. 2 Dv, p. 14, Com. — 

I It may be noted that this similarity of forms also constitutes 
a factor in favour of assigning common authorship to these plays. We are indebted 
to the late Dr. Winternitz for suggesting this topic for inclusion in our. book, 
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affection. Thus Duryodhana after the conclusion o f 
sacrifice pays his respects to the elders but desires to clasp 
his friend Karna ( Pane, p. 21 and com. ), Rama and the 
eldest Brahmana boy ask their younger brothers to 
embrace them {Prat, pp. 85, 128; Mv, p. 17), and king 
Duryodhana requests his friend and brother-in-law king 
Sugrhita to do him the same favour {Avi, p. 94 ). 

The usual form of paying respects in the case of 
youngsters was to make their obeisances with the 
expression ( or or sn# or as the case may 
be ) and receive the blessings from their elders 

wishing them long life or extreiordinary valour, renown, 
victory or Brahmaloka ( l l or I 

or i or i or irw i ) 

to which the final reply of the youngsters was 
‘ I thank you (lit. I am honoured)’ which terminated 
the greeting affair.* In some cases the form of blessing 
was simply or “ Peace or prosperity to 

you The persons saluting Dhrtarastra appear to 
announce their name purposely as the king was blind.’ 
The practice of blessing and wishing long life to the 
persons saluting was so common, that absence of any 
blessing was regarded as rather inauspicious ; even a 
differently worded blessing which purposely omitted the 
wish for long life slightly unnerves Karna in the beginning,' 
though somehow he consoles himself.' The Prakrit form 
of salutation appears to be ( or or 

which was used by ladies and persons speaking Prakrit. 
After receiving suitable blessings the person responded as 
above with " I thank you 

Ascetics were usually greeted with inquiries as to all 
being well with their penance in words like aif^ 

^4% I’ It may be recalled that Kalidasa has also used a 
similar form in the Sakuntala. 

Servants saluted their masters or princesses with the 
respectful words or or 

“ Victory to your honour An alternative form was 
" Is all well with your honour ?” or 

1 PaOc, pp. 20-21 ; 95, 96, 118 ; Bo/, pp. 64-66 ; Prat, pp. 80-81, 84 ; MV, pp. 
16-17, 40, 41. * Paftc, pp. 67, 74, 91 ; Prat, p. 86 ; Avi, pp. 100, 108-109. S Pgh, 

Pp.67, 64. 4 Bpfc, p. 67,Bt. 16;irortio, pp. 78-79. 5 Stxqjno, pp. 16, 36-37 ; Bfil, 

pp. 36, 89 ; PaAc, pp. 49, 74. 6 Prat, pp. 47, 96. 7 Abh, p. 69 ; Avi, pp. 23, 24 j 

PratijM, pp. 11, 18 ; Bo/, p. 11. 
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“ Your honour’s health ” as used by Prakrit speaking 
persons.’ The particular form recommended for a chariot 
driver in the case of his master was 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS.’ 


There is a well-known convention among Sanskrit 
poets that some particular trees put forth blossoms or 
flowers at the touch, look, talk, dance or kicks etc. of 
young women : 




Among the trees mentioned by our poet Asoka is 
said to put forth flowers when struck by ladies with decked 
foot ; Bakula is believed to blossom when sprinkled by 
young women with mouthfuls of wine ; Priyavgu is said 
to put forth blossoms at the touch of women, Campaka is 
said to flower at the soft captivating smile of young 
maidens and Ciita or mango is said to blossom at the 
song of women. The poets believe that Kadamha puts 
forth buds at the roaring of clouds. 


Ten different words have been used by Bhasa for 
various kinds of lotuses and water-lilies. Kokanada is 
red lotus, while Aravinda is either red or blue. The 
terms Kuvalaya and Utpala ( also Asitotpala and 
) signify blue or white lotus or any water-lily. 
Kumuda is white or red lotus and it is said to open at 
moon rise. Kamala, ^atapatra, Padina, and Aravinda 
are the generic names for lotus ; the last word also denotes 
Sun lotus or red or blue lotus. 


Bakula, Sarala, Sarja, Arjuna, K adamba, Nipa a.nd 
Nicula are mentioned as fragrant flowers and the 
favourites of the rainy season.’ Bakula is Mimusops 
Elengi, an evergreen tree with smooth scaly bark. It 
has got white fragrant flowers which are used for making 
garlands ; a perfume is also distilled from them. Oil is 


1 Ahh, p. 69 ; Pratijfld, pp. 11, 13 ; Avi, pp. 23, 24. 2 Pailc, pp. 
61, 62, 110. S The information about plants and flowers has been gathered from 
''The Commorter flowering pla/nts of Western India'' by M. Isaacs and. from the foot- 
notes in Dr. Woolner and Sarup’s Thirteen Trivandrum plays. It has been supple- 
mented by our own observations. 4 Avij p. 76. 
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obtained from the seeds, and the flowers, fruit and bark are 
strongly astringent. Sarala is Pinus Longifolia, a tree 
with slender branches, forming a round top-head. Its 
branchlets are light yellow-brown and the flowers are 
monoecious. Sarja is the Sdla tree, Vatica Robusta, 
which is very tall and stately. Arjuna is Terminalia 
which is known in Marathi as Arjuna Sadada. Kadamba, 
also known as Kalam or Kadam, is Mitragyna Parvifolia, 
and has greenish yellow fragrant flowers. The wood is 
hard and compact and is used for buildings. Nipa is a 
variety of Kadamba ; known as Kadam or Niv, it has 
orange coloured fragrant flowers. The fresh juice of the 
bark is used in the inflammation of the eye. Nicula is 
Barringtonia Acutangula, known in vernacular as 
Dhatriphala, Tivar or Ingli. It is a tree having sweet- 
scented dark scarlet flowers. Its fruit rubbed in water is 
used as an ernetic. The other trees mentioned by Bhasa 
are Aguru, Amra, Asana, Asoka, Kapittha, Lodhra, 
Madhtlka, Nimbu, Nyagrodha, P dr ij at ak a and 
Saptaparna. Aguru is the fragrant aloewood and tree : 
Acquiluria Agallocha. Amra, as is well known, is the 
mango tree, Magnefera Indica Its fruit is eaten largely 
as well as made into pickles, preserves, etc. Asana is 
Terminalia Tomemtosa, known in vernacular as Ain,Asna 
or Saga. The wood is used for building, etc. and as fuel. 
The bark is used for tanning. Reference has already 
been made to the poetic convention about Asoka — Jonesia 
Asoka Roxb, a tree having red flowers. Kapittha known 
as Kavath in Marathi is the wood-apple, F e r o n i a 
Elephantum. The tree is armed with sharp spines. The 
unripe fruit in the form of decoction is used in diarrhoea, 
and the ripe fruit is used for chutneys, jelleys and 
sherbets. Lodhra is the name of a tree with white or red 
flowers. Madhuka, commonly known as Moha, is Bassia 
Latifolia — a tree with many branches. Its flowers are 
creamy white with a sweetish taste. They are eaten raw 
or cooked and afford a nourishing food. A strong spirit 
called Maurah is distilled from them. Nimbu is Citrus 
Medica Var Acida, a kind of Jambira (Lime). It is 
employed for making lime juice which is used in scurvy 
and as a cooling drink for allaying thirst. Nyagrodha is 
the Indian Fig tree. PaldSa is Butea Frondosa, of which 
the seeds are used as a vermifuge. The flowers yield a 
yellow dye and the bark and the root yield good fibre. 
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The wood is used for boxes, toys, etc. Pdrijdtaka is the 
name of one of the five trees of the Paradise. It is said 
to have been produced at the churning of ocean. It was 
wrested by Krsna from the hands of Indra and planted in 
the garden of Satyabhama. The flowers have a pleasing 
fragrance and are white coloured with red stalk. 
Saptacchada ( or Saptaparna ) known as S a t v i n is 
Alstonia Scholaris, a tree with bitter milky juice and 
greenish white flowers. A decoction of the bark is applied 
to wounds and ulcers and internally the bark is tonic, 
antiperiodic and alterative, and is used in fevers, dyspepsia, 
and cutaneous fevers. 

Campaka is a tree known as Michelia Champaka 
bearing yellow fragrant flowers which are prized for their 
sweet scent. Kanakacampaka is a variety of Campaka 
with gold coloured flowers. J apdpuspa is China Rose 
with red fragrant flowers. Mallikd is a kind of Jasmine 
having white flowers. 

Kd§a, Ku^a, and Durvd are different kinds of grass. 
Kd&a is used for mats, roofs, etc., and its flower is known 
as Moringa flower. Durvd is bent grass and is a sacred 
article of worship to deities. Sara is a kind of white reed 
or grass and Vamha is a bamboo. 

Bandhujiva, Cdrigerikd, Kadalt, Mddhavi, Priyangu 
and ^ephdlikd are the different plants and herbs 
mentioned by Bhasa. Bandhujiva known as Dupari is 
Pentapetes Phoenicea, an erect branched herb with red 
flowers. Cdvgerikd is Rumex Vesicarius, the vernacular 
name being Cuka. It is an erect annual glabrous herb, 
grown as a vegetable. The leaves, seeds and roots are 
used medicinally. Kadali is the plantain tree. Mddhavi 
is Gaertnera Racemosa, a spring creeper with white 
fragrant flowers. Priyangu which, as already stated, is said 
to put forth blossom at the touch of women, is Capparis 
Zeylanica ; its fruit is eaten by the Hindus on certain 
auspicious days. Hephdlikd is a kind of plant known as 
Seoli ( Nyctanthes Arbor Tristis ) with a white and orange 
flower which falls in the morning. The blossoms have 
orange stems which have been compared to Puttees the 
colour of red arsenic.’ All these plants and flowers, as 

1 Svapm, p.64— i 
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they show no particular provenance but grow all over India, 
do not help us in fixing the locality of the poet. 

HONOUR TO ELDERS. 

As would appear from the forms of greeting in the 
case of elders, the elders were always respected by the 
youngsters by making their obeisance to them. Venerable 
persons like the sage Narada or the Lord Narayana were 
treated in addition with arghya and pddya ( i. e. their feet 
were washed and they were worshipped).* It was 
customary for the elders, as already noted, to pronounce 
blessings wishing long life to those paying homage to 
them ; the absence of any blessing coming from the elder 
was regarded as an ill omen and a differently worded 
blessing not particularly referring to long life was a 
matter of surprise to one receiving the blessing." Karna, 
however, prefers on second thought the blessing wishing 
him everlasting fame to that wishing him long life. Not 
only was the presence of the elders adored by according 
them respectable treatment, but the mere mention of 
the name of a revered or divine person was honoured by 
the listener by getting up from his seat. Thus Dhrtarastra 
rises with folded arms at the mention of Narayana ; 
Udayana gets up from his seat when the chamberlain 
begins to deliver the message of Mahasena ; King Virata 
when told of Bhisma coming with the Kuru forces for the 
cattle-raid, rises and folds his hands in obeisance to the 
great personage, which wins admiration from Yudhisthira 
( in disguise ) who remarks that the king though insulted 
did not transgress the rules of etiquette.* 

FUNERARY CUSTOMS. 

Cremation seems to be the custom for the disposal 
of the dead in the Vedic age as would appear from the 
funeral hymns, Bgveda,X, IS. \S. Dr. Winternitz, 
however, sees in Bgveda, X. 18. 10-13, a reference to the 
burial of the corpse ; but as explained by Sayana, the 
hymns refer to urn-burial, i. e., burial of the urn containing 
ashes of the corpse.* It is in the later Vedic literature, 
the Atharvaveda and the different Brdhmanas that we 


1 Dv, p. 30 ; Aviy p. 100. 2 Cf. Dghy p. 67, st. 15 ; Karnay pp. 78-79. 

3 P* 05 ; Svapnay p. 129 ; PailCy p. 60. 4 JilLy I, p. 96 ; Contra, Oldenberg, 

Religion des Veday p. 571 ; Chanda, MASIy 31, p. 9. 
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find references to the different modes of burial, and later 
on the Grhyasutras prescribe an elaborate ritual.* This 
later phase was perhaps due to the fusion with the 
concepts of some alien elements in the Aryan population. 
At Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa three forms of burial in 
disposing of the dead have been noticed. Complete 
burials consisted of the burial of the whole body 
ceremoniall}'^ performed, along with the so-called grave 
furniture, offerings, etc. ; in fractional burials, some bones 
of the body were collected after its exposure to wild beasts 
and birds and were buried in urns along with a number of 
earthenware vessels and other small objects ; and post- 
cremation burials were to be found in large wide-mouthed 
urns containing a number of smaller vessels, bones of 
animals and birds, a variety of small objects, charcoal and 
ashes." Cremation seems to be the usual method of the 
disposal of the dead in the epic age. It appears that the 
bodies of those dead on the battle-field were not duly 
disposed of but were left over there uncared for at the 
mercy of vultures, jackals, etc. The Mahdbhdrata states 
that the death of a person in war is not to be mourned, nor 
are any funeral oblations to be made to him, nor should 
a purificatory bath taken on his account ; he is said to get 
a very high place in heaven." In the Buddhist age, dead 
bodies were cremated and stupas were built over the 
ground. The bodies of criminals and the indigent were 
thrown away to rot in the Sivatlukd Smasdna where 
vultures and jackals fed on them. We also read of the 
Amaka Smasdna, “ cemetery of raw flesh ” in thQjdtakas. 
Strabo records that round about Taxila there existed a 
custom of throwing a dead body to be devoured by 
vultures.' 

From our plays we get an indication that cremation 
was current in those days from the reference to the placing 
of the dead body on the funeral pyre.* It would, of 
course, be a bold assertion to assume that the dead bodies 
of children were abandoned outside the cities ; the custom 

1 Venkatesvara, AP^ 1930, p. 12 ; Chanda, MASI, 31, pp. 8-12. 2 

MoJienjo-Paro and tlie Indus Civilization and other articles. 3 Cf. Mahdbhdrata, 
XII. 98. 46 : 3T#5qt ff I 

n II 

4 Ancient India, Strabo, by Mccrindlo, p. 69. 5 Dgh, st. 9. 
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does not, however, appear to be merely local, or pertaining 
only to herdsmen, as it is said to be the way of the world.* 
The reference in the Balacarita ( p. 65 ) to the throwing 
out of the corpses ( ) of Kaifasa, CanQra 
and Mustika need not necessarily be taken as referring to 
the general custom, because the three persons were treated as 
the enemies of Visnu ; and further we do not know whether 
the corpses were merely to be abandoned or were to be 
cremated according to the usual custom. 

WRITING. 

No one now seriously controverts the proposition 
that writing has been in use in India since very ancient 
times. There is a difference of opinion as to the 
prevalence of writing in the age of the Bgveda, some 
scholars holding that it was known in that age. Whatever 
be the legends on the pictographs on the Indus seals, that 
they represent the art of writing in its infancy is 
indisputed. So there should be no difficulty in accepting 
that writing prevailed to a great extent in the Buddhist 
age, and the period represented by the Arthaidstra and 
our plays. The Arthaidstra mentions Tdli, Tdla and 
Bhurja as yielding leaves which were used as writing 
material.* Rajasekhara has referred to Tdlipatra as 
being current in the North, whereas Tdlapatra was used 
in the South. Bhasa’s use of the word Tdlipatta in the 
Cdrudatta has been taken as referring to the same as a 
writing material, and on Rajasekhara’s testimony, Bhasa 
has been taken to be a northerner.” But Bhasa has employed 
the term Tdlipatta as meaning an ornament for the ear. 
Possibly, the preference shown to the word Tdlipatta may 
show Bhasa to have hailed from the North, especially as 
there is nothing in his plays to contradict the assumption 
of his being a northerner. 

PURIFICATION. 

Sufficient reference has already been made to the 
use of water for removing various sorts of physical 
impurities, such as tears etc. as also for the purposes of 
purification or sanctifying a vow, etc. No one entered the 
house without washing feet.” Among the numerous 

1 Bdi, p. 12— I i 2 

Artha^dstra, II. 17, p. 100. 3 Car, p. 82 ; Svapnanl Sundarl, p. 14. 4 Cf. Car, 

p. 68. 
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methods of purification, two methods suggested in the 
Bdlacarita are (1) by a plunge bath and (2) by the 
application of dust from the earth. A plunge bath was 
the usual method while the cowherds preferred the latter 
method. Prof. Pisharoti suggests that the dust of 
cowdung or dust from the footprints of a cow was 
particularly desirable.* 


SUICIDE. 

Kautilya’s Arthasdstra is bitter against those 
committing suicide. It enjoins that none was to perform 
cremation rites or funeral obsequies to those ending their 
lives voluntarily.” In some cases, however, entering fire 
or water with the aim of ending one’s life was not 
condemned if the act was committed by one tired with life 
or suffering from some incurable disease or with some 
higher aim in view. The ancient Indian used to end his 
life by some such means when the world had no charm for 
him, or his life was spoiled by sin and sorrow. King 
Udayana Vatsaraja, being grieved at the death of his 
father-in-law, is said to have departed from this world 
along with his queens by ascending the top of a hill and 
falling from the precipice.* Kumarila also ended his life 
by entering the funeral pyre. Our poet evidently had 
Udayana’s method in view and he indicated that with 
approval when out of the several modes of killing oneself 
he prefers that by throwing oneself down from the 
precipice to that by entering fire.* Ending one’s life by 
drowning is condemned as being ignoble.* It may be 
recalled that in the sacrifice called Sarvasvdra the person 
desirous of obtaining heaven entered fire after 
drbhavastotra, and the Btviks completed the y d g a 
thereafter. King Sudraka is said to have similarly ended 
his life. Japanese admirals and others greatly devoted to 
the king commit harakiri ( suicide ) in grief after his death. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

From the social conditions existing in the period of 
Bhasa described herein before, it will be found that on the 
whole a high tone of morality prevailed in those days and 
the people lived almost a simple, straightforward life. 

1 QJMS, XXV, p. 232n 10. 2 Arlhaiaslra, IV, 1, p. 219. 5 Pradhan, 

Chronology of India, 4 4i;i, p 60 — ft I I 5 4vi, p. 59. 
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Some further facts strengthening this view are briefly 
stated here. 

Every body valued his or her words so that it was 
thought unbecoming to cancel one’s words after 
announcing a particular thing.’ The deposit of articles was 
scrupulously preserved even in the absence of witnesses, 
and Carudatta, though expressly advised by his friend 
Maitreya, cannot think of denying the deposit although it 
was not strictly proveable legally. It was considered 
improper to hear the secrets of others.” The fact that a 
high moral standard of conduct was ingrained in the minds 
of all would appear from the remarks of Avimaraka 
expressing that he was rather ashamed to face his elders, 
though he had married princess Kurangi in the Gandharva 
form, as his marriage was not in the strictly approved 
highest form." 


1 Of. Svapna, p. 21— '154 | 

2 Car, p. 92— #5 I | Avi, p. 107— I 
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wgfir: g^rg; gftgftggftft 11 Dv. st. 29, p. 19 . 
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fRR! I Prat, p. 96. 

^BJnn?5If4 ^TDT I Avi, p. 4. 

^ Jim I Gar, p. 100. 

?nT 5rcnf*r: i Prat, V. 3, p. 95. 

1 Avi, p. 26. 

OIDT NITT gf?r3T^N 3T^I:T? "I I Prat, p. 121. 

etcNTf^ 11 Svapna, VI. 7, p. 130. 

^UTt ft' 3^lt 1 Car, p. 44. 

Ww5h^"l I St-‘flp?fa,I. 4, p.l 1. 

^I5Kr«4?q% ^^tilDTT I 

HT?f^rw«iqxmriTprk^: ttstRct 11 Pratijna, I. I8,p.44. 

^ 'fi® ftfl?:, 

^?rr^qf ft^l ^s;; 1 Pane, I. 30, p. 24. 

^ ^f^ffTRrirft 'T^ I Prat, p. 78. 

ft ^ ^ sRRJjft I Car, p. 72. 
ft aricftiT fftFT I Pratijnd, p. 39. 

ft Hvnrsrft 5=EsJt3Tft 1 car, p. 49. 

fcl: ftvfftRf 55^ I Prat, VI. 9, p. 114. 

ficTProrwr ft t Pratijnd, IV. 23, p. 126. 

^ i:Ri?TTcHT5ni; 1 Avi, p. 45. 

# Jim 1 Dv, st. 18, p. 14. 

Sfit ^ I Pane, II. 46, p. 82. 

''IDT ft^^rgiT'Tlvcr'i 1 Avi, p. 70. 

TDRft gft? I Avi, p. 78. 

ft inm arttpriT fti^ 'TE^sTarftni 1 Car, p. 67. 

Sfit ft 'niiT I Car, p. 93. 

# ft tdt 4: TrfirftTr^iit^r 55:1 1 Dgh, p. 65. 

ifi: Jf)' I?!# Tftig % tjj Nrrqfti I 

^^TRI =? tl Svapna, VI. 10, p. 132. 

5ra>: TI.^ 5tn«i|-»«iKRig'f^ I Avi, p. 8. 

fETTc^T^^ f^W mRc^S?! ^^l<hl<A|Rl<l^ TTPrftllsJi 

I Avi, pp. 10-11. 

flft I Car, p. 49. 

goir^r ^ ft^lpAHI TR^ITFlt ^ ftc^RI: I 

S5nn ^ ftwnvrg 5^: 11 Svapna, IV. 10, p. 91. 
»Tft#TT ^*11 *TT^t nH^^ITlftcIi: I 

S3 Tlft^ ft % 5131: II Prat, III. 23, p. 73. 

3T 3lftcf I Car, p. 88. 

=^<gi!KlTl(l«ll«li ft ?:?4 ^33TftDTD^ I Prat, I. 31, p. 37. 
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s?rT >1^ siiK5|#5t?r« i 

'£4fV^H ll Avi, l. 6. 

p. 8. 

^ 5r«Tqt f^T?mR: I Car, I. 14, p. 20. 

'JiNoliPi ft irarpW: I Pratijnd, p. 18. 

g ri H r io*’! (tih ftsn 5 STDrlft^nro; 1 

ffti JTRt f5!54 II Avi, I. pp, 3-4. 

5itEl vmiT PtWT: I Mv, Sfc. 18, p. 15. 

^ ft^oir =sf g?rf*5ni: 1 Mv. St. 17, p. 14. 

”1 ^ Nip 4'fl‘t>i^ I Svapna, p. 127. 

N snilftr 3mNITft%N fNK5NT NR I Avi, p. 14. 

Ng S’Ni ft ^TfftNft I Avi, p. 55. 

N ft ftNf3I®tN ftrT NNift I Avi, p. 87. 
fftftNTlft NR NftftjT'TOr N3Dft I Svapna, p. 16. 

ft N’t Ill'll 'Trrft'T: I SvaptM, I. 15, p. 33. 

RftcRN ft NftR «R5TftN I 

N-hiaiNiRR ^^NR; 11 Pane, II. 28, p. 71. 

I Prat, p. 114. 

g^^sft ^Rft%^ fMft “T^^ftr I Pratij'fld, p. 87, 

%Nftr *n^rRN; 1 Pane, p. 33. 

4+1^ ^NNTNNNf I Car, p. 88. 

^NlNft^ric #fr N^ft I Bdl, p. 29. 

^rftsR ^ NR NNiftN; ^=5sJ^N JKNN; I Car, p. 1 1. 

Nt# ^iftr^rftrN: Nilftr: Tft'NTN^ I 

ft^ftgi^tNNftT IfT: 

<m N Nft^rft firi NRRft II Car, I. 6, p. 15. 

NR’R^tNlft ftNNNRifti i Pratijnd, p. 19. 
jft^i M4IN'h|A ft NMt: I Pratijnd, p, 50. 

5:13 Ri N?3i^sgiR: ^ITft 5 :^ NNRN, I 

NRT ft^T ^R.ftgs^ NTR RdRUR Nlft sft: 5TNT5R. II Svapna, IV. 7, 

p. 85. 

IJRN: isid I Abh, p. 43. 

^NNtRRRftfg ^ 5 ft# NNigilTfjRR; I Dv, p. 18. 

^NJR NiRRTT^sftlftD^ I Pratijnd, p. 45. 

NRTft%5 u Dv, St. 11, p. 11. 

'»*RT 5 NT 3T P»nl«NftiftR N ^ I Svapna, pp. 51-52. 

ft NW: 3?^ Nr;% gNNfttfTNWT TiftR: I 
NRTH HN|'1I<*N'N(4(3«.R JPH II Karri,a, St. 17, p. 79. 
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^TRrr^K 3^ ( ? 

l Dgh, St. 62. p. 70. 

»f#: sr#r oR'ftiRi'iR): 

?r%i«r 

S^T: #sf7 5n%%152i: II Avi, I. 12, p. 13. 

* Karna, p. 82. 

^ ^ ^Rdfir ^ ll Gar, III. 14. p. 78. 

^ ^ H ?lR(fel ^^»nfir: i Pane, II. 15. p. 61. 

^ ?w c^TKi^n*! 3^: sRa^^fir i 

*WT 3 rtjr^Trart "nt ll Avi, IV. 14, p. 65. 

3 3 f«(4<6«wt ^ f-ugfe: I Avi, II. 5, p. 21. 
g"^ ^ Riyf^ 3*I^ " I lirM, St. 22, p. 94. 

^ fy 5Trf%=5#53r yKTRw&33: 1 Abh, p. 13. 

3 «IT*4 TC^hilRTvngjj; I Prat, p. 78. 

3 ^ I Car, p. 21. 

3 JT %f3OTT3rg^ I Avi, II. 8, p. 27. 

^ I ^tRi^ fi: ?^l«mnr<?IRI3; l Avi, p. 11. 

^K-- Jrgq^n»ff I Car, IV. 7, p. 102. 

3 f^RnnRi I Parle, p. 54. 

rTw m ^ # ?f ii Pratijm, IV. 3, 

p. 111. 

^ 5F>^^2Tf% I Prat, V. 11. p. 106. 

^ ^ l Urti, p. 91. 

^ I Avi, p. 19. 

^ fi^TT^ ^wf^F3^ I Bdl, p. 12, 

5T ff 5T mR^iF^T S^RT^T: I Pratijfld, II. 4. p. 49. 

“'5T 

^c5ti«F f^: SM(IRj^(Rf I Svapna, I. 11, p. 24. 

^ URTW ^FfK %5nT^ Rttt^ 1 Pratijfld, IV. 20, p. 123. 

Rrw^tcqi^ ft I Prat, p. 125. 

ft ft^ft ^ ^ 11 Prat, I. 29, 

p. 36. 

^ ^TRRSrrftRT^ 1 Abh, p. 40. 

STPs^TT 1 Mv, p. 11. 
s^rm: l Avi, p. 6. 

I Avi, p. 103. 

^ ^TT5f^^t Rrrhr; i Pratijm, IV. 2, p. 117. 
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II Smpna, I. 13, 
p. 31. 

NTTNTT^ WKHMiH'Hwlan, I Paflc, p. 20. 
ff Efit I Parle, II. 52. p. 86. 

<lfirHTTNfi»Tnft "IW I Mo, p. 13. 

^JDfcrkJTHN II Pratijm, I. 9, p. 27. 

^ ?:'Tp2rrrT I Soapna, VI. 14, p. 136. 

^ <1;^ i Pane, I. 23, p. 17. 

fTaTWfTaNTFTrf^ ftfaiTaf^ df^ I Avi, p. 39. 
ft’illfWK: ^^TTffif fsnr: I Mv, p. 15. 

3^W«<i|«*l||HI*lfW2I I 

gpp^N vr^fsiWNfl: II Dv, St. 25. p. 17. 
vi3^: I Pane, p. 105. 
a^f^FTf H I Prat, I V. 2 1 , p. 88. 

3^N^«=|U|[foi f^3T 1 3l«i^Ptl I Car, pp. 12-13. 


I Mo, p. 30 

"it JJWldo^N Nmr: N^T^TRT^ I 

^Ir sat^ ii Pratijm, I. 13. p. 

33. 


MPncif^ fJT^: <irt>al '^Rdf ^ I Pratijm, I. 1 1, p. 30. 
"IS+lidl ^ I Soapna, I. 7, p. 15. 

sRTJthT 51?^ 5R: 

firm i 

9l*IMi ^c^Thi sfdti<fl}J4r^ "i^Rlfif: 




: 53^Tr: II Avi, I. 6. p. 4. 


RTW 

5T3# 5fe: I Avi, IV. 5. p. 83. 


I Pratijm, p. 55. 


Jpg^flfe JTf?T: sfiT^?I3 5^: l ilfv„ St. 20, p. 16. 

5n»t I Avi, pp. 94, 95. 
irjgiai i Avi, p. 13. 

fjfi’Nlfil Sflfil I Avi, p. 56. 

irfiRK: I Avi, III. 11, p. 46. 

154 x 1 Tllfil ^ara^sifit 'niN I Prat, pp. 15, 17. 

15rnt piit arm^ 3T I Avi. p. 16. 

imnlfin 8itfwif I Pam, I. 24, p. 18. 
frar3rvmft?ni55fK ^irarwl h titiifir i Car, p. 70. 
N1?1T g^lficT tiNTfir I Car, p. 27. 
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I Prat, III. 18, p. 71. 
fr 'SRlfir I Gar, I, 5, p. 14. 

Gar, p. 49. 

iiTT: ’Tm^’TcTT f? Wf5rRf giflH#?! I Pane, I, 41, p. 34. 

>Tl: ! ^ie ciT^q HTJT I Avi, p. 42. 

^ 1151^ ?r fJr# ii Abh, vil. 3, p. 76. 

»Rai arr^nfT^^T i Avi, p. 19. 

I Dv, p. 8. 

JT^fSTIT^t ff I Avi, p. 60. 

>T5^ fr JirifTai ar^nroi ^ i Cdr, p. 65. 

HTcTT JT3«q7'’ir I Mv, St. 37, p. 28. 

»ITTRr^ln USTR: I Vru, p. J13. 
fir«!rpr?rHT ^rrn ^rst i Pane, IT. 60, p. 90. 

ff jtit; f^rxRr i Pane, III. 25. p. 1 14. 

5!ifT 51 fg^TRr 

# ^ qiitRr i 

’ll’; gl: 3WIT ^r 

ii Avi, III. 12, p. 46. 

r’rfedff ’T?T«f ;tt% h’tIt 

fjTvpnrfT g W; ll Pane, II. 5, p. 55. 

rr«’i »TT*T 

51 g ^rrs# jt g an i Dv, St. 24. p. 17. 

TT5n 5n’n gf^nfn i Prat, p. 92. 

’retsPr fsrd ^5^1 5 t s’tiw i Mv, St. 44. p. 33. 

I g gw: l Pane, p. 106. 

^nr PRfini ^ 5 ^ ^P’R’ii %fccreR: 1 

Nig: ^gtW-ar 11 Pane, i. u. p. 11. 
wgafa i ^t n gait fggrart 1 Car, p. 59. 
mg< ’i ^ arnTfaTgT w’lrFJT’att gg; 1 Abh, 1. 19. p. 12. 

*<Higg f%: ^jRgfirfgnrRK: I Prat, p. 99. 

fgftn 5 rfcig;n;;ftn: i Prat, p. 45. 

fggrgr 5nn gg^r; n(T^n 1 Avi, p. 3. 

4Wt Sfming^fcid 1 Gar, p. 64. 
s’TggTt®fnp52n5rt ^ 

Jivn^ CEfTnFTf Iftqf arng; 11 Pratijna, III. 3. p. 88. 
vftft nT fl: ^T«5T>TTgT gRgnr 1 Gar, ill. 15, p. 80. 

^r^sft: JTfdn ^anrewr 1 Prat, 1. 12. p. 25. 

ftrajT (ug »r5sfir *ftr5rq4gra; a4>s.gj»i GiMdPrf giggr; 1 
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^ 5^ ^ 51^^ II Karfia, St. 22, 

p. 82. 

I Parle, II. 8, p. 57. 
fir ''ii+i I Svapna, p. 90. 

ff i Avi, p. 19. 

I Avi, p. 14. 

^rfif =sr I Parle, III. 4, p. 102. 

I Svapna, p. 88. 

l Avi, p. 44. 

¥rfiT^S^ r^'t'iHI^ f4*i 1^1 'h(4n't4 I PratijUd, I. 13, 

p. 33. 

N*rr^<,’^uit3TTfiT JTfi>^?Tf^ 3(ft<*|uft3TTfi>I I Avi, p. 55. 

til'll <.9(i'iii^«lti*4l'i: iltflftiJit'JK'i/tl I Pratijn&, p. 62. 

WPItfRl 3^* jfigrprr ’iftiff : l PratijUa, p. 48. 

?OJ? SETTisll^Sg *HI: I Pratijrld, IV. 24, p. 124. 

?T4'j|'till'iK''i*iT'9( *!<<<< »rr*T I Svapna, p. 26. 

?T#5r ^ I Avi, p. 10. 

«TrfI 

^firs^Di; I Mv, St. 9, p. 8, 

N4fil%5 ^««I% I Pane, III. 13, p. 108. 

iRir: ’TtTT^Tfira' I Avi, I. 9, p. 10. 

I Abh, p. 41. 

STSTT: ^fir^lFir 3^5rs^«TTfil4fil^ I Mv, p, 31. 

*r4tsfir fl’ ^fiwrraTH srfir firefir i Praiijm, p. 48. 

N# «ra?iT «n3?i; i Prat, p. lOO. 

ff i Pratijm, I. 4, p. 10. 

<^s<4Ml<i|44uTlfil<T4 ^ WR I Svapna, p. 45. 

5^ '’IR I Prat, p. 11. 

i Avi, p. 30. 

3R!pd g^R I Avi, p. 28. 

’if'ilsTrsRt oiR I Car, p. 89. 

HlfiRS^IT^ fiRfilfiRs^t: I Svapna, p. 139. 

Br 4 ft ^IR jf^JfttlRijft'ivR I Pafle, p. 33. 

RiRt »srg l Car, p. 93. 

gtRS?! ”13 I Prat, p. 72. 

B%I5[13 g>^ sIRT: 1# tn: I 

5.’3 RRBT II Svapna, I. 10, p. 21. 
gig ^ fir«^i5RRr 5l'ttKH45r;, ^ JrnR«Tft«lRf ftfiPTR:, ai^i^IWI* 

^ I PratijM, p. 114. 
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qt zilf-r a[5rf ftrfr: B ll Car, I. 3, p. 13. 

a?nRtwiT«r% ^TJTRf sR^rr ftfiic ^ g?q^ i 

ft I^S«RiTd snrnift ?T« »iJnftr ll Car, I. 20, p. 25, 

'rftsRt vim I Prat, p. 9. 

3<'h6«lTi ^ I Svapna, p. 60. 
ftn^^ro«2i ^ *15^ ^05.% ^ ftflffm 6ft.di«if gntRfj^ \ 

35ft 013*^ 3^ ?Rr ^qnHi«3r5. 3^ 31 II Pratijfia, I. 

3, pp. 6-7. 

ft55^ *115553 *^33*^ I Pratijfia, p. 32. 

WI5Tft 33 1751 33 3 W3 1 (M 31 I 

53p:3T3f3 33fs% 33T3'333T3l3 II Bdl, II. 13, p.'28. 

33 : 3># 33 : 3^ 31 f^3: I Prat, I. 5, p. 16, 

^Nft43ft ft 3rft3t 33 * 3 ; I Car, IV. 6, p. 100. 
f^sft ^ f3c3Tf3 ?nft 331: 1 
3if 353 % ^ 3T% f3®35RT II Karm, St. 12, p. 76. 

3(^5c33y<SiPi 5333*3x13 ^Ifft I Avi, p. 28. 

5«rfmiT ft 3X^3X33331 Tx^xwft: I Prat, III. 12, p. 66. 



APPENDIX 111. 

Anthology Verses and Verses Ascribed to Bhasa. 


As has already been observed in Chap. IV, Dr. Sarup, Dr. Thomas 
and Dr. Weller think that some of the following verses might have 
come from Bhasa. Such verses have been indicated below. 

^ f^frnTni; <if : ii 

( Sarup ; Thomas ; Weller ) 

Si. 5 :^ «TT l|% 5T?KT fr«1T 

?rerT qll^: ^ sfj?# ^ 11 


3. 



( Sarup ; Weller ) 

gRl4tt''ll I 
II 

( Sarup ; Weller ) 

^ ?iT rNt ht 1 

?rT g<nw«T% fr ^Rifr ht ^>14^ w^irfir ii 


( Sarup : Weller ) 

g<giPTO: 5r?jfl =5r M ^ 11 


6 . 


J5T& MRulg^^ I 

fsi^ ing » 


( Sarup ; Weller ) 
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( Sarup ; Weller ) 

7. ^ qr^r «mi i 

( Sarup ) 

8. 5rHi55i%R^fT?r^re^5n=5»5rfNfw5TT 5fii5ff5ri^j|5n’gw%aB;, t 

*R3 ^eiT ^ ?«iT c4 f5T:#f : g%5r ?nT ^pwt; ii 

( Sarup ) 

9. f=5rfnTH^^<^^: I 

^TTcTT ^iSt II 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


( Sarup ) 

3T^ ?!?n^ i:f^ =qr^5rPT^ i 

3)iHi“§P89iRqiqlarfl=tiiqwn=^i«uf''i’T(^q ii 



RT^rf^: =151 qipif%fe 

^5TP% 


fRtsqnfinrd ftlv; i 
^tRq?qffrr: q5'>% ii 


( Sarup ; Thomas ) 

eqi^sqfir i 

JTRTRtt^^ 'RRfeR^ fqgqRRr II 

( Weller ) 


( Thomas ) 

13. ^ 3^ fRRRRTg^^R RW: fqqi?« tV; I 

^%q:ift|5rRPPRT Rtgq?4 RRqrq; r ii 

14. RKTSRTRrrfR SHlfR rIrT (^l<S|cf»H, 1 
SJR qiTf%f<SI^RI Rt ffT RfRT RRT II 

15. ^3R * * # Rfe R ^R?it RT PTRRT 35 =qm %w: I 

R«ri RR^ qfr nRRRRT qiTR Rt?l!RT RR fRR^ R fR^HRIRt II 



APPENDIX IV. 

SPLIT-UP VERSES. 

(a) One speaker : 

( 1 ) 

siPiHK**!; — Q<a i 

^^wnt 5i 4t 5pjit t 4 i 

aifiiHR'fi:— vi%sf4 «rfir 
mt— gft*i4 ^ I 

3i(^'HK+.’ — *B*R3 S^?rp^^5f3d^fl4 II 

( Avi, II. 6 ) 

(2) g?PfR:— I 

(^«^) 

RRRi ! ?r«rwi;i 

gjP^R: — 5^ 5|['4*I^M ?W jftnJ'RRT'i: II 

( Pratijna, I. 2 ) 

Also, Avi, III. 14 ; Pane, II. 37. 

(b) Two speakers : 

(3) 4rRt-«:— ( 

f4f3tJRJTf4l 

( Bdl, V. 10 ) 

(4) run— -3?'14 fsf t ^ff %jrT% firtlmi: i 

— 3T«i^ ftrn jith iTf:^ nn; ii 

( Pane, II. 34 ) 
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aiJ(»?*IT»IT— ?rT^S«r »Tf 'ng ^ 5rfiETTftV«g: II 

( Urn, St. 66 ) 


Similarly, Prat, VII. 14; Avi, VI. 21. 

( 6 ) 

qg:— >5ig qfiq. 

’TTfr: — feqrjqr 

qjr: — q ^ RwjiqrirRTjon: I 

— f<hqi?R gt 5r?t5nif7 

qji: — 

*R?t: — ftwm 

W - — ^ 

II 

( Prat, III. 1 ) 


For split-up verses used by two speakers, cf. also. Prat, I. 31 ; III. 

14 ; IV. 24. 

(o) Three speakers : 

(7) sTW; — qrsJTCRRiRRflFTiW RrTfM lyi, 

m If r«'^rR^ydgyl s^rm: Rrfww: i 

fa;#!; — qrfir gWxds^ %d fwi: ii 

^ qgsfr# i 

qt — Ri»«i5ftRid'm f?5 vnp# inqt ii 


(8) SDW : — t 

qt— mHT ^ 5f?J^ II 


( Vrtt, St. 21 ) 


Also, Abh, VI. 5 ; one MS. however, assigns this verse to and 
not as above ( Abh. Lahore Edn, p. 69, n5 ) 


(d) Pour speakers ; 

(9) ^.•— fwiF^ 5^:, 

^I^Ri- — fqft JTFlfjfNrrt^, 

«4:— qKPf i:«i: \ 

51^ fk<,RH»K »Fg 

gwT qi'TRi^ Rnsg q^wniRiW ^ il 


( Pahc, I. 57 ) 



APPENDIX V. 

tlSFEKENCES TO BHASA AND HIS WORKS. 

In Chapters II, III, IV and VI, we have already quoted many 
references to Bhasa including Nos. 1-18, 20-23 and 25 as given by Prof. 
Devadhar in App. C ( pp. 573-577 ) to his BhdsandtakacaJcra. Nos. 
19 and 24 from Prof. Devadhar’s list appear below as Nos. 4 and 11. 
Much doubt has been expressed as to the genuineness of the references 
given by S. Narayana Sastri from Kavihrdaya, ( alleged to be a work 
of Dandin ) and Kdvydnusdsana, ( alleged to be a commentary on 
Kavihrdaya by Hemacandra ), as MSS of these works have not yet been 
discovered or even known ; these references occur as Nos. 3, 9 and 12 
in this Appendix, and we have taken them from Pt. R. V. 
Krishnamachariar’s Bhumikd to the Pnyadarsikd ( pp. xxii-xxiii, xxvi ). 
No. 1 below is from Ahhinavabhdratl { Ndfyasdstra, Vol. 1, pp. 251-252, 
GOS ) where the Editor of the Ndtyasdstra, proposes for fT^, and 
Dr. Stein ( IHQ, XIV, pp. 638-639 ) and Prof. Kane ( PCV, p. 394 ) 
approve of the emendation. The next quotation is from Kumdrapdla- 
pratibodha (p. 81, GOS), No, 5 is from the Ndfyadarpana (p, 53, 
GOS ). and No. 6 has been taken from Dr. Keith's History of Sanskrit 
Literature ( p. 336 ) where he states it to be from Udayasundarlkatha 
of Soddhala, Sarasvatlkav^thdbharana. . X Kdvyamdld, p. 215 ) supplies 
us with the next quotation, and the following one, alleged by S. 
Narayana Sastri to be from Kavivimarsa of Rftja^ekhara ( cf. 
Krishnamachariar, Priyadarsikd, Bhumikd, pp. xxi-xxii, xxv-xvvi ) occurs 
in the ^drhgadharapaddhati ( No. 188, p. 30, Bom. Sanskrit 
Series, No. XXXVII ). For No. 10, we are indebted to Prof. P. K. 
Gode, Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, who 
supplied this, the only inscriptional reference to Bhasa, so far available. 
As stated by Prof. Gode, it occurs on p. 28, Archseologioal Survey of 
India, No. 5, 1876 — Inscriptions from Kathiawad and Kutch. 

(1) ( ) 3m fT ( »Tr ? ) ^ ^ 
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The verse occurs in the Pratijna. 

(3) 

srPRTsrvrr: i 

(4) | ffSifT ^ ‘f^ ^^55^’ firfiT 
>TTO^: I 


(5) ^ >fhc?ra: w 

? Jr, rmft Jrmw ^ nKJrnfir^TTJtr^tqsfima; i 

(6) JnU^CJ^srqr |«*TK?T6rTT?TK% i 

(1) rrm^^rPr rrmr^ i 

% JT Pf4*’*(K* ^ni^^THFr *A Itio 1*4^ !l 


( 8 ) 


*TT^ nfil5r?i^»T5^ 


: «i: i 


3r®^ JmrfiT: 

%3;r Jfrrarft % rw ?r^ ii 


(9) 

(10) 


gw ^ ^T®T5rg:f(rfin7i'rf ii 


3UTO®*rRr3rrt Pirt-^HicR^rpr 
sm JiTf+qnrfiijft gFrir «ft?r^5rs4 


(11) ^jgrr^ frrrriT^rTK^fi 

ar^ WJ# ^WR^jrh’i: ii 

(12) ^TJSfir 'TCT JfiTFTrrft^^JTTf^ JTT^JT ’JjrTfl T^TT JT ^^cTT I 

tj^Hftrr irfrmrTB; i ffRr?rt %rnJTOfrTRT: >r^:^^«T: 

<Tft^gjR^ JTRr n^ifawTr^ w^’k^rmr i 

=^ rr 5jrT%?ft rTT?rnfT45%: gsrffls:: rr^^^r: i- 
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Aam, 127 

Abenteuer des Knaben Krischna, 
Die, 76d, 86n ; see also 

Bdlacarita (weller). 

Abhimanyu 10, 43, 85f, 192, 204ff, 
227, 329, 411. 

Abhinavabhdratlf 45. 

Abhinavagupta, 22, 25ff, 33f, 45f, 
70, 131, 138n, 166f, 220, 277n. 
311. 

Abhi^eka, 2ff, 22, 24n, 41f, 46fif, 51, 
53, 57, 83f; sources 87, 95f, 100, 
109, 111, 116, 118; table 119, 
121f, 125, 135, 143f, 148ff, 201 ; 
title 212; plot 212-217 ; devia- 
tions 217 ; type 217-218 ; senti- 
ments 218-219, critical remarks 
219-221, 227, 229, 263f, 276, 
301n, 348n, 383n, 389flf, 396, 
398n ff, 405, 412n, 414n, 427n, 
433, 434n, 463, 464n f. 

Abhi^eka (Annamalai University 
Journal), 52n 

i46/ie?eA;a(Ed. Venkatarama Sarma), 
44n, 47n, llln. 

Abhyankar, Prof. K. V., 1. 

Abkari. 438, 448. 

Abms preoatorius, 449. 

Achan, P. Anujan, 38n. 

Acharya,E>r. P. K., 137n, 138,387, 
417, 418n. 

Acquiluria Agallocha, 466. 

Adam's Bridge, 336. 

Adbhuta. 93, 187, 203, 218. 

226, 238, 273. 

ddhaka, 450. 


adhatta, 448n. 
adhya^ 45. 

Afghanistan, 326, 331. 

Agastya, 104,234,441. 
Agastyakuta, 347. 

Agate, 446. 

Agni, 217ff, 237, 425f, 445 ; in 
human form 42. 

Agnimitra, 309. 

Agni 9 toma, 189. 
o.gre, 383 also n. 

Agriculture, 448. 

Aguru, 389, 466. 
ahak^, 158. 

Ahamkara, 432. 

Ahicchatra, 341. 

Ailas, 332. 

Ain, 466. 

Aitareya, 84 ; -Ara'^yakay 336 ; 

Brdhmariay 203, 326, 332, 337. 
Aiyangar, Dr. S. Krishnaswami^ 
317n. 

Aja, 245f, 420. 

Ajatasatru, 325, 327, 330, 334, 
342£f, 401. 

Ajjaka, 306n'. 

Akasabha^ita, 7, 103, 188. 
Aka4agahga, 347. 

Akhyana, 176. 

Aksa, 8, 214. 

Ak^epa, 302. 

Alamkaras, 93, 107, 218. 

Alberuni, 339. 

Alexander the Great, 409. 
Allahabad, 337, 341 ; -High Court, 
375. 
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Almora, 348. 

Aloewood, 466. 

Alstonia Soholaris, 467. 

Alwar, 334. 
dma, 17, 158. 

Amaka smasana, 469. 
Amarakosatlkdsarvasva, 25, 29. 
Amateur Drama Conference, 106n, 
382n. 

Ambapall, 442. 

Ambarl^a, 210. 

Ambassadors, 405f. 

Amin, 329. 
amitrabala, 408. 

Amraofci, 333. 

Amjrfeadatta, 112. 

Amrtdnka ndfaka, 298. 

Amulets, 444. 

Anachronisms, 100-102. 
anaddha, 423. 
anadhydya, 363. 

Anagandi, 341. 

Ananda, 146n 
Anahga Har^a, 288. 

Ancestor Worship, 421f. 

Ancient India (Kapson), 339n. 
Ancient India (Strabo), 469n. 
Ancient Indian Numismatics, 450n. 
Andhras, 306, 332f. 

Ahga, 67, 322, 323-324, 334, 337. 
Ahgada, 213, 218. 

Ahgaravati, 285f. 

Angula, 449f. 

Ahguliyaka, 48, -katha, 238. 
Anguitara Nikdya, 323n. 

Animal food, 436f. 

Aniruddba, 432. 

Ahka, 134, 180, 182, 184, 192. 
Annals of the state, 414. 
Annamalai, 347. 
antaJjLpura, 382, 397. 

Antelope, 251. 
arithit 52, 157. 

Anthology Verses, 111-117. 
anubhdva, 92, 183. 

Anujna, 287. 

Anuloma marriages, 358, 366, 372f, 
376. 

Anumanalamkara, 93, 258, 274, 
287f, 301. 

Anupg.laka, 325. 

Anyokti, 302. 


Apahnuti, 287. 
dpav>a, 447. 
dpdnaka, 441. 

Aparajita, 426. 

Apastamba, 67, 367, 368n, 421. 
dpas tdvat, 148. 

Apaya, 328. 

Aprastutaprasamsa, 210, 218, 259, 
273f, 288, 302. 

Apratihata, 426. 

Apsarasas, 179, 213, 219. 

Apte, Prof. R. N. 75n. 
apupa, 436. 

Arabhatl, 187, 194, 200, 210. 
Aranyakas^ 432. 
aratni, 449. 

Aratta, 411. 

Aravinda, 465. 
drbhava stotra, 471. 

Arbitration, 447. 

Arch, 418. 

Archaisms, 66. 

Architecture, Sculpture and Art, 

417- 423 ; Arch, civil and dome- 
stic 417, “in Buddhist Age, 

418- 419, “in Vedic, Indus and 
Epic periods, 417-418; in Bhasa 
419. 

Ardhamagadhi, 126n. 
Ardhanarisvara, 428. 
arghya, 226, 468. 
argumentum ex silentio, 78-80. 
arhatsbip, 431. 

Ariel, 188. 

Ari^tarsabha, 6, 224, 227. 

Aristotle, 129, 132. 

Arjuna, 9, 68, 85f, 189, 192f, 199, 
204, 207f, 210, 329, 465f. 
Arjuna (demon), 223. 

Armour, 41 Of, 414ff. 

Armoury, 389. 

Army, kinds of 408 ; army register 
412. 

Arrows 410f, 447 ; arrowbags 410. 
Ar^a, 367, 369, 371. 
Arthadyotanika, 67n, 110. 
Arthantaranyftsa, 93, 210, 239, 258f, 
273f, 287f, 302. 
arthaprakrti, 183. 

Arthasdstra (Brhaspati), 63ff, 250, 
356n. 
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Arthasdstra (Kaut»ilya), 1, 64, 68, 
72, 76-78, lOOf, 109, 169f, 211. 
264, 308,310. 316, 319ff, 351. 
353n, 356ff, 372, 381 f, 3851. 
388ff, 396ff. 403fif, 426, 429, 
43 J, 435n, 438, 443/, 448ff, 
452, 454f, 457n, 459n, 461f, 
470f. 

Artha^rngara, 29. 

Arthavyakti, 92n. 

Artificial elephant, 422. 

Arts and Crafts, 423. 

Aruna, 328. 

Arundhati, 252. 

Aruni, 278, 284, 286, 289, 292, 404, 
407n. 

Arya, 454f ; Arya, 143ft’. 
Aryabhatta, 343. 

Aryaka, 20, 164, 173, 299. 304fl’, 
325. 

Ary avian jusrlmulalcalpa, 271 n. 
Aryaputra, 6, 19, 66. 

Arya Eeva, 242. 

Aryavarta, 339. 

Asana, 466. 
dsandakot 419. 
asandi, 419. 

Asandivat, 329, 346. 
dsava, 439. 

Ascaryaciidamani, 25nf, 38, 45, 
48ft‘, 52n, 56n, 57f, 77n, 83. 
125, 135, 149, 275n, 377n. 
asi, 328, 414n, 416. 

Asitotpala, 465. 
asiya^th 416. 

Asmaka, 332f. 

Asna, 466. 

Asoka, 78. 214, 216, 339f, 345, 
427, 465f. 

Asokavanika, 48, 390. 
dsramas, 143, 3596*. 
airamadharmat 327. 

Assembly of Ministers, 404. 

Asses, 442f, 445. 
a^taml, 159, 295, 362. 
asthi^ 157* 

astraSf 189. 

Astrologer, 404, 413, 445. 
Astrology, 168. 

Astronomy and Astrology 434., 
Asura, 367, 369, 372f, 466. 

Asuras. 421. 


Asuri, Anantacharya, 1, 97n. 

Asutosh Memorial Volume t 2 In, 
51n, 60n, 63n, 72n, 75n, 77n, 
79n, lOOnf, 105ri, 108n f, 112n, 
155n, 167n ff. 277n, 354n, 461n. 

Asvadhyak^a, 411. 

Asvaghosa, 75, 80, 112, 123f, 127, 
145, 160, 275. 

Asvamedha, 327, 436. 

Asvapati (Kekaya), 345. 

Asvarathanadi ( = Asvanadi), 328. 

Asvatthtoan, 199, 329, 461. 

Asvins, 411, 424. 

atavlbala, 408. 

AtharvavedUy 177, 179, 323, 327, 
330ff. 398n, 468. 

Atisayokti, 74n, 204, 288, 301. 

ativydpti, 38. 

Audarya, 92n. 

audghatima, 415. 

Aufrecht, Th., 351. 

Aupamanyava (Kamboja), 326. 

Aurangabad, 331. 

Ausanas, 404. 

Avadatika, 242. 

avagtirithana, 68, 386. 

Avanti,' 67, 73, 88, 265, 271, 322fl', 
331, 337, 339, 340-341, 375, 
402. 406, 422, 452. 

Avantika, 27n, 28, 281, 285. 

Avanti sundarikathdt 43, 51, 54, 
76n, llOn. 

Avasathagaras, 388. 

avasthd, 183. 

Aviary, 393. 

ai>idhavdkarana, 280. 

Avimaraka, 62, 67, 89f, 94, 103, 
113, 141, 229, 231ff, 240, 373fi', 
407, 441n, 444, 472. 

Avimaraka, 2f, 5ff, 12ff, 33n, Sfin* 
41ff;45,51,54f, 57, 62, 68, 80, 
83f ; sources 89 ; 92ff, 102f, 106, 
109, 114f, 118; table 119, 121, 
180f, 135f, 138f, staging of the 
third Act, 140-141 ; 144, 146ft’, 
150, 154, 169 227, title, 229 ; 
plot 229-237 ; .deviations, 237* 
238; type 238 ; sentiments 238- 
239 ; critical remarks, 239-241 ; 
276n, 301n, 307, 309n, 328, 
346, 347, 353nf, 356, 368n, 
363n, 365n, 373n ff, 379n9 
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381nff. 390ff, 396ff, 403n. 

405n ff, 423n, 426n, 428n, 431n, 
434n f, 441n, 444n f, 458n, 
463ff, 468n, 471nf. 

Avimdralcay Schauspiel von Bhdsa, 
89n. 

Avimdralca (Shama’a), 52n. 

axes, 414. 

dyam, 127. 

ayana^ 450. 

Ayodhya, 9, 95, 241, 243ff. 247, 
249, 251, 254f, 257f, 263, 323, 
330, 339-340, 418, 421, 439. 

dyvdhdgdra, 397. 

Babylon, 443, 447. 

Bacchic Songs, 269, 276. 

Badarayana, 16. 

Badari, 339. 

Bad ar ikasr ama , 3 4 7f . 

Bahmaari, 429, 

Bahuvrihi, 97. 

Baibhara hill, 344. 

Bairat, 345. 

Bakula, 435, 465. 

Bdlacarita, 2f, 5ff, llfif, 20, 24, 
33n, 41f, 51, 57, 73ff, 83f, 
sources 86-87 ; 90, 94, 96, 100, 
102, 109, 111, 113, table 119 ; 
12if, 126, 137, staging of fifth 
Act, 142-143; 148, 150, 154, 
188, 217, 220. title 221; plot 221- 
226 ; deviations 226 ; type 226; 
sentiments 226-227 ; critical 
remarks 227-228; 261, 307, 
309n, 354n f, 357n f, 378n, 387, 
389, 394f, 40In, 4l4n, 426n f, 
434, 441n, 444n f, 463f, 470f. 

Bdlacarita, (QJMS), 52n. 

Bdlacarita (Weller), 126n, 226n, 
308n, See also Abenteiier des 
Knaben Krischna. 

Baladeva, 426. 

Balaki, 223. 

Balarariia, 86,‘ 133, 195f, 199, 426f, 
432. 

balconies, 417. 

bali, 430. 

Balibandhana, 178. 

Balkh, 345. 

Bamsi, 346f. 


Bana, 2. 5n, 36 ff, 47, 50 f. 57, 61, 
70, 91, 97f. 173. 310. 
Bapagahga, 344. 

Banda, 337. 

Bandhujiva, 467. 

Banerjea, Dr. P. N., 352n, 398n, 
403n, 413, 461. 

Banerji-Sastri, Dr. A. P., 1, 4, 6d, 
40, 42 f, 61n, 64n, 72n, 77n. 
78, 97n, 123, 126n. 129, 131n. 
155, 241n, 272. 

Banka, 346. 

Bankipur, 343. 
happa, 158. 

Baranasi, 327f. 

Bards, 413. 

Barhadrathapura, 344. 
Barhaspatyas, 404. 
Bark-garments, 10, 247, 252, 302. 
Barley, 436ff. 

Barna, 328. 

Barnett, Dr. L. D., 2, 5, 21, 23n, 
24, 38n, 56, 61n, 64, 69n, 89, 
97n, 98. 110, 124n, 125, 126n. 
128, 156, 176n. 290. 

Baroda State, 348. 

Barringtonia Acutangula, 466. 
Basak, Dr. R. G., 456n f. 

Bdspotsr$tilcdnhay 200. 

Bassia Latifolia, 466. 

Baston, A., J. 
bathroom, 417. 
battles, battlefields, 15, 95. 
Baudhayana, 67, 339, 367f, 376, 
382n. 

Batidhayana Sutra, 332n. 

Baveru, 447. 
beads, 450. 

Beating of the drum, 402f. 
bedsteads, 417, 419. 
beef, 437. 

Behistun, 331. 

Bellary, 341. 

Belvalkar, Dr, S. K., 1, 76n, 151, 

155f. 158, 163, 171. 

Benares, 311, 324, 327, 333, 336, 
438, 447. 

Benfey, Dr. T., 351. 

Bhaddapitham, 419. 
Bhadramukha, 102. 
Bhadra4vavarsa, 348. 
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Bhadravati, 269. 

Bhagalpore, 323, 346. 
Bhagavadajjuklya, 38, 57nf, 64n, 
126, 149. 

Bhagavadgltd, 431, 433. 
Bhagavan, 206f. 

Bhdgavata Purdv>a, 86. 
Bhagavatisin, 431. 

Bhagavatlsutra, 323n. 

Bhagavanlal Indraji, 339. 
bhaktaddsat 453. 

Bhallafa 112; - Pataka, 112. 
Bhamaha, 72f, 275. 

Bhana, 180, def n, 181. 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Vohime, 
151n. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D K., 61nf, 63, 

69n, 77. lOln, 108. 292. 306, 
319f, 326ff, 337n fif, 342n, 349n, 
427n, 460. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Kesearch 
Institute, Poona, 83, 84n 
Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. 66, 86n, 
126n. 

bhdra, 188. 

Bharata, 19n, 46. 53, 87. 95. 143. 
217, 241. 243ff. 252ff, 262. 340, 
429. 

Bharata (of Ndtyasdstra), 129ff, 
179, 308, 310, 433. 
Bharatakatha, 257. 
Bharatandtyavedavivrti, 166. 
Bharatarohaka, 270. 
Bharatavdkyas, 49, 68-69, 80,98- 
100, 109, 118, 131, 134, 150f, 
155, 157, 193fif, 202, 286. 
Bharatavarsa, 348. 

Bhdratavar$iya Prdclna Caritra- 
kosa, 426n. 

Bharata war, 384. 

Bhdratlya Ndtyasdstra (Poona), 
130n, 137n. 139n f. 

Bharatpur, 334, 338. 

Bharhut, 337. 

Bhartfdaraka, 102. 

Bhdsa and the authorship of 
Thirteen Trivandrum Plays, 
152n. 165n, 164n, 468n f. 

Bha^a, 104. 

Bhasa, Anachronisms in, 100-102 ; 

- and Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra ; 
129-132 ; - and Kalidasa, 75-76 ; 

- and Kautilya, 70-71 ; - and 


Kundamdld, 70-71 ; - and 

Sudraka, 76 ; Authorship and 
authenticity, 1-62 ; Causes of 
neglect, 307-310; Date, 63-81 ; 
Defects, 102-104; friend of fire, 
42 ; Influence, 146-149 ; King 
(?), 105 : laughter of poetry, 43; 
Magic in Bhasa, 135-137 ; 
-MSS, 31, 39, 47, 83f. IlOf, 125, 
216f, 310f; Metrics, 143-146 ; 
Other Works, 106-111; Personal 
history, 104-106 ; Prakrit, 122- 
128 ; Southerner (?), 105; Stage, 
137-143 ; - reform, 40 ; Tragic 
in Bhftsa, 132-135 ; Traits, 
219, 276 ; Verses, 44-47, App. 

Bhdsa's Prakrit (Printz), 126n. 

Bhdsa* s Works : A Critical Study 
See Critical Study. 

Bhdsa^s Works : A Criticism See 
Criticism. 

Bhdsa- Stzidien, 3n f, 33n, 40n, 97n, 
129n. 

Bhaskaranandin, 169, 460. 

Bhasvara, 183. 

Bhata, 7. 

Bhattacharya, MM. Dr. Vidhuse- 
kbara, 364n. 

Bhatta Narayana, 91, 134, 145, 

200 . 

Bhattanatha Swami, See Swami 
Bhattanatha. 

Bhau Daji, 336. 

bhdva, 183. 

Bhavabhuti, 3, 21, 35n, 91, 145, 
147f, 241, 263. 

Bhdvaprakdsa i-na), 25ff, 96n f, 
182f, 186, 194n, 238n, 300. 

Bhayanaka, 203, 218, 226, 238. 

Bhedavira, 273. 

Bhide, Prof. H. B., 1, 5, 61n f, 

67n, 69, 155, 168n, 339n, 434. 

Bhikkhus, 360. 

Bhiksus, 430. 

Bhilsa, 333. 

Bhima, 10, 18, 43, 84f, 133f, 136, 
154, 195f, 200ff, 206ff, 212, 
266. 

Bhima (Vidarbha), 332. 

bhin^ipdla, 414n, 415. 

Bhl^ma, 129, 184, 186, 205ff, 
208ff, 212, 354, 468. 

Bhojas, 332. 
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Bhojadeva, 25, 27. 33, 70, 114. 
bhftaka, 408. 

Bhujangaprayata, 144. 

Bhurja, 470. 

Bhutika, 230ff, 236f. 
bhUtaSy 430. 

Bias, 345. 

Bibhi^ana, 8, 212, 214ff, 220. 253, 
255. 

BihlCy 339. 

Bijnor, 346. 

Bika, 421, Bikaner 421. 

Bilaspur, 329. 

Bimbisara (Seniya), 271n, 324f, 
331, 334. 344, 401. 

Birbhum, 323. 

Birdwood, Sir George, 323. 
blanket, 446. 

Bloch, Dr. J., J80. 

Boats, 443, 446. 

Bodhayana, 38. 

Bodhisatva, 355, 398. 

Bombay Presidency, 339. 
boomerangs, 414. 
bow, 414. 

Brahma, 426. 

Brahma, 367, 369, 371, 373, 376. 
BrahmacM, 360, 426. 
Brahmacarya, 360f, 380, 382. 
Brahmadatta, 109, 324, 327. 
Brahmadatta, (Culani), 341. 
Brahmaloka, 221. 

Brahmanas, 177, 351, 355, 423f, 
468.' 

Brahmanas, 18, 177, 179, 318f, 
350ff, 362, 369, 377. 382, 389, 
403, 406, 413, 421. 437fif, 445, 
455. 

Brahmanl, 173f. 

Brahma Purdria, 54, 259. 
Brahmaputra, 336. 
Brahmavaddhana, 328. 
Brhadaranyalca Upani^ad, 66, 355, 
437. 

Brhadratha, 333. 

Bfhannala, 43, 207, 209f, 212, 
382n. 

Bfhaspati, 78, 250, 396. 
Brhatkathdy 73, 87f, 168, 237, 
264, 270, 286. 289f, 305, 308. 
Brhatkathdmaiijarly 87f, 264n, 
288. 


Brhatkathdilokasamgrahay 168, 
264n. 286, 288. 

brick, use of 417. 

Broach, 338. 

Brown, C. J., 450n. 

Brunetiere, 91. 

bucklers, 415. 

Bucolic scenes, 13. 

Budaon, 341. 

BudhasvamI, 286. 

Buddhacarita 75. 

Buddhist Age, Architecture in, 
419f ; attitude towards women, 
380f; caste-system, 380f, 385 ; 
conveyances, 442f ; festivals, 
440 ; food, 437f ; funerary 
customs, 469 ; gambling, 457 ; 
marriage, 370f ; prostitution, 
459 ; religion, 426, 430f ; 
sculpture, 420 ; slavery, 453 ; 
trade, 447f; urban and rural 
life, 388. 

Buddhist India^ 318n, 322n, 325n f, 
339n f, 342n, 359n. 364n, 

388n. 

Buffaloes, 436. 

Biihler, Dr. G., 63, 317. 

bullocks, 436f, 44 Iff. 

Burials, cremation, 469; fractional, 
469. 

Butea Frondosa, 466. 

butter, 437. 

Cabinet, 404. 

Caityas, 431. 

Cakra, 411, 414f. 

Cakyar, 55, 58ff, 98, 108f, 195, 
308f. 

Calay antra, 415. 

Cambal, 345. 

Cambay, 339. 

Cambridge History of Indiay Vol. 
62n, 77n, 80n, lOOn, 320n, 
352n, 391n, 438n, 456n. 

Camels, 441ff, 445. 

Campa(city), 324, 337 ; (River) 
323f. 

Campaka, 465, 467. 

Campanagara, 324. 

Campapura, 324. 

Canakya, 148, 319f. 

Candabhargava, 236. 

Candakau4ika, 136. 
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CSp^las, 236,853, 368,366, 388f, 

1 , 395ti, 445 ; C&ijd&la women 

m. 

Candanadasa, 148. 

Candvagupta (Maurya), 62, 69, 
77, 79f, JOO, 319, 372, 431, 
460. 

Cangerika, 435, 467. 

cannon, 409. 

Canura, 6, 143, 225, 344, 470. 

Cape Comorin, 347. 

Capparis Zeylanica, 467. 

caravans, 442, 445ff. 

Cardamum, 336, 347. 

carma, 416. 

CarmanvatJ, 328. 

Carmichcel Lectures 1918, 62n, 

69n, 292n. 306n, 322if, 337ff, 
342, 349. 

Carnelian, 446. 

Carpentry, 416. 

Carriages, diif. kinds of, in Bhasa, 
444. 

Carts, 446f. 

Carudatta, 62, 142, 151f, 155, 160, 
164, 171ff, 293ff, 300, 302ff, 
307n, 359n, 373, 377, 379, 392, 
394n, 422, 430, 444, 458, 472. 

Carudatta, 2fif, 9, 11, 13ff, 17f, 
20f, 24, 33n. 41, 43, 45, 51f, 
54, 62f, 68n. 70ff, 76, 84, 
sources 88 ; 90, 96, 100, 101, 
103, 105, 109f, 113f, 118, table 
119; 120, 122, 126n, 139, 

staging of third and fourth Acts 
14M42; 144, 146ff, authorship 
150-151 ; fragment (?) 151-154; 
relation with Mrcchakatilca 
155-165 ; vocabulary 157 ; 
technique 157-158; Prakrit, 
158 ; versification 158-159 ; 
dramatic incident 159-160 ; 
problem examined 160-163 ; 
additions 163-164 ; different 
recensions (?) 166-167 ; differe- 
nces 167-170 ; not an abridg- 
ment 170-171 ; contrary 
views 172-174; 180, 184, 238, 
241, title 293 ; plot 294-298 ; 
deviations 298-299 ; type 299- 
300 ; sentiments 300-302 ; 
critical study 302-307 ; 309n, 


353uff, 357a ff, 362al, 37a 
379n, 382a, 384a, 386a, 390n 
If, 422, 423a, 430f, 438a f 
441a, 443a, 444, 448a, 452n' 
455n, 458a t, 461, 470, 472a. ' 

Castes, tbeir relations and Occupa- 
tions, 350-358. 

Caturanga, 408. 

Caturasra, 138. 

Cakirblidnl, 38, 51, 76ri, 149. 
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Nandigrama, 340. 

Nandilaka, 253. 

Nandyante etc, 3, 5, 37fif. 

Kara, 347. 

Naraca, 414 q, 415. 

Na^ada, 8, 67, 143, 221. 226, 
236f, 240, 286, 457, 468. 

Narada (dramatist), 130n. 
Narasimhachar, R., 2. 
Naravahanadatta, 338, 405n. 
Narayana, 221, 226, 229, 347, 
468. 

Narayana Kanva, 99. 

Nariman, G. K., 264n. 

Narmada, 79, 323, 332, 344n, 
348. 

Nasik, 331. 

Nataka, 182, def. 217-218 ; 226. 

238, 256, 273, 287. 
Natakala1c$ariaratnalcosa, 25, 32, 
153. 289n. 

NatasUtra, 67, 130, 178. 
ndthe, 157. 

Natika, 182ff, def. 272. 

Nature description, 93-96. 
Nafyadarpanat 25, 30f, 33f, 37f, 
47, 166f, 194n, 200n, 203. 
Ndtyasdstra, 6, 8, 25, 41n, 45, 
67. 92, 102, 106, 129-132, 135, 
137fif, 179, 300n. 401n, 433. 
Ndtyasdtra, 130. 

Nautch girls, 459. 

Navigation, 443f. 

Nayaka, 410. 
ndyike, 157. 

Nepal, 311, 329. 

Nepathyabhumi, 138. 

Nerurkar, V. R., 61n, 155. 
neubbhdmana, 438. 

New Light on the Most Ancient 
East, 317n. 
neyyubbhdmana, 157. 
nhdna cunnamulam, 371. 
Nibandhakaras, 381. 
nlca, 45. 

Nicak^u, 342, 346. 

Nicula, 465£. 

Nigama, 388. 

Nigbt description, 96 ; nigbt guards 
392 

Nila, 2i2, 254, 427. 


Nilakaptba, 38, 108f, 164 ; Nila- 
kantba (Mahdbhdrata) 335. 
Nilotpaia, 465. 

Nimbu, 466. 
nime$a, 450. 

Nimi, 332, 335. 

Nipa, 435, 465f. 

Nirajanavidbi, 410f. 

Nirvabana, 182. 

Ni^adas, 366. 
niska, 450f. 

niskramya pravisya, 7, 154. 
Nistrimsa, 415. 

Nisumbba, 348. 

NUisdstra, 403. 
nityakarmas, 428. 

Niv, 466. 
niyamas, 382. 

Niyoga, 370. 
non-combatants, 413. 

Nose ring, 384. 

Nouveau riche, 45. 

Nrga, 210. 

Nrsiiiuba, 426. 

Numismatics, 320, 450-452. 
Nupura, 384. 

Nurses, 409. 

Nyagrodba, 222, 466. 

Nydyasdstra, lOOf, 250, 259, 356 ; 
- of Medbatitbi 63, 64-65, 

356n. 

Nyayavirodba, 72-73. 

Nyctantbes Arbor Tristes, 467. 
Ocean description, 95. 

Oxford History of India, 88n. 
Ogden, C. J., 88. 

Ojas, 91, 239. 

Oldenberg, Dr. H., 176, 333, 337, 
351, 468n. 

Omens, 444. 

Opbir, 339. 

Origin of Indian Drama, 175-180. 
Orissa, 332, 347. 

Ornaments, 439. 

Ottorakorra, 325. 

Oudb, 339. 

Outline of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, 380n, 436n. 
Pabna, 336. 
pada, 449. 
pddapurarLas, 104. 

Padbye, K. A., 169, 371n. 



Padika, 409. 

Padma (River), 336. 

Padmanabhapuram, 2, 82. 

Padmaprdbhrtaka, 51, 109f, 169. 

Padmapurdv^a, 54, 259. 

Padmapurdna and Kdliddsa, 54. 

Padmavatl,’ 25f, 28f, 31f, 90. 142, 
278ff, 285ff, 290fif, 307n, 337. 

pddya^ 18, 226, 468. 

Padyacu^dmai^i, 75n, 124n. 

Painters, 393 ; Painting 409, 422- 
423. 

Paippalada, 327. 

Paisaca, 367f, 372. 

Paitrka, 453. 

Pakkana, 395n. 

pak^a, 450. 

pala, 449, 451. 

Pala, 306. 

Palace of a king, 396-397 ; palace 
theatre 402. 

Palaka. 20. 164, 173. 299, 305f, 
337. 

Palanquins, 442ff, 458. 

Palasa, 466. 

Pali. 158. 

Palibothra, 343. 

Pallava, 69, 98; Pallava kings 56. 

Pallahka, 419. 

Palmyra tree, 224. 

paria, 452. 

Pancajanya, 185. 

Pancala, 341. 

Pancalika, 415. 

Pancaparvata, 348, 

Partcardtra, 2ff, 14, 16ff, 22, 33n, 
42ff, 51, 57, 83, sources 86 ; 
95, 105, 109, 114, table 119 ; 
121, 126, 144, 148, 154f. 201, 
204, title 205; plot 205-208; 
deviations 208-209 ; type 209- 
210 ; sentiments 210 ; critical 
remarks 210-212 ; 227, 276, 
293, 309n, 353n ff, 357f, 

362n f, 382n. 387, 391n, 394f, 
400n, 410n f, 413n f, 432, 433n. 
441n, 445n, 463f, 465n, 468n. 

Pahcaratra system, 105, 427, 
431-432. 

Pancavatl, 331. 

Pandavas, 10, 20, 86, 133, 185, 
189f, 193, J96, 199, 201, 203. 


205£f. 265, 334f, 340, 370, 401. 
Pandu, 370. 

Pandya, 69, 98, 309 ; - kings 56. 
Pangu, Prof. D. S,, 260. 

Panis 445. 

Panini, 66f, 130, 322, 324, 326. 
329, 331f, 365. 398, 426, 428, 
432. 451, 

Panipat, 329. 

Papaharini, 347. 

Paradise, 467. 
pardkrama, 400. 

Pardkramanl Prasadl, 75n, I20n, 
124n. 145n. 
paramdnu, 449. 

Paranjape, Prof. S. M., 1, 4, 17n, 
26n, 36n, 38n, 40n, 48n, 49, 
53, 54n, 56, 65n, 74n ff, 97n. 
103nf, 112n, 148, 151, 155f, 
159f. 255n, 259n, 263n. 
Paranjape, Dr. V. G. and Eaddi 
Sastri, 304n. 

Parantapa, 342. 

Parasu, 416. 

Parasurama, 74, 85, 109, 189, 
329. 

Pargiter, P. E., 306n, 316n, 331, 
335f, 342n. 348. 
parihhrama^a, 138, 141. 
paricdrikd, 43 In. 

Pftrijataka, 466f. 

Parikara, 273. 
parikramarba, 143. 
pariraya, 449. 

pari^ad, 398; parispanda, 211. 
Parivrajaka, 363f. 

Parivrat, 168. 
pdriydnika, 443. 

Parks, 419, 441; Parks and Gar- 
dens 446; Parks, Public, 388f, 
391. 

Parvati, 347. 

Pdrvatlpaririaya, 15, 115. 
Paryayokta, 258, 274, 301. 
Pastoral Life, 394-395; -in Bhasa, 
394f. 

Pastya, 328. 

Pataka, 41, 203, 218, 226. 238, 
257, 287; -stbanaka 9f, 41. 
P&taliputra, 62f, 295, 306, 323, 
*333f, 342-343, 344. 

Patan, 311. 
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Patanjali. 104. 130, 178. 264. 425. 
428. 

pater familias, 462. 

Pathak, Dr. K. B., 76n. 
pathos, 300. 
patita, 324. 
pdtivratya, 370. 

Patna, 333. 343f. 

Pattasa, 416. 

Patvardhan, Dr. M. T., 146a. 
Pauravl, 383. 

Pau^a, 347. 

Pavolini, P., 1, 84. 

Pearls, 446. 

penance-grove, 247, 251. 

Pentapetes Phoenicea, 467. 
Perfumers, 389, 423, 447. 

Pericles, 458. 

Persians, 385. 

Perungatai ( Brhatlcathd J, 88. 
Peshawar, 331. 

Peterson, Dr. P., 35a. 

Phallic worship, 424. 

Philosophy in Bhasa, 431-432. 
Phraseolous radiatus, 449. 
picture, 422; picture-board 297; 

picture on a canvas, 422. 
Pillars, etc., 417. 

Pindola, 342. 

Pinnai, 73. 

Pinus Longifolia, 465. 

Pisaca, 445. 

Pischel, Dr. R, 82, 128, 150, 175. 
Pischel, Dr. B. and Geldner, Dr. 
K., 458. 

Pisharoti, Prof. A. Krishna., 2, 5, 
19, 23n, 26n, 29a, 35n, 38n, 
48, 83n, 97n. 124, 152, 164, 
172n, 173. 

Pisharoti, Prof. A. Krishna and 
Prof. K. Kama., 21, 29, 34, 
53ff, 58n. 

Pisharoti, Prof. K. Rama., 2, 3n, 
5, 23n, 24, 29n, 32, 35n f, 38, 
52f, 55, 58n, 61n, 66, 82f, 97- 
98, lOOn, 108f, 124f, 130a, 155, 
170, 171n f, 216, 220, 421, 
439n, 471. 

Pithika, 443. 

Plaiting, 446 ; plaits 383. 

Plants and Flowers, 465-468. 

Plays (The Thirteen Bhasa Plays): 


Authorship 1-60 Characteri- 
zation 89-91 ; Chronological 
order 118-122 ; Defects 102- 
104; Description of Nature 93- 
96; Metrics 143-146; Prakrit 
122-128; Rasas and Alamkaras 
92-93; Sources 84-89 ; text 
material 82-84 ; also the 
different sections under each 
play in Chapters VII and VIII. 

Plays Asci'ibed to Bhdsa: Their 
Authenticity and Merits, 3n f, 
8a, 13n, 18n f, 21n, 28n, 32n f, 
38n, 40a f, 92n, 97n, lOOn f, 
115n, 123nf, 127n, 152n, 158a. 
164n, 166n, 171n f, 240n. 

Plunge bath, 471. 

Polar Star, 368. 

Political Bye-plot, 164-165, 299. 

Political History of Ancient India, 
78n, 80n, 88n, 97n, lOOn, 319n, 
322n ff, 340n f, 344n ff, 356n, 
401n. 

Political marriages 401-402 ; poli- 
tical organization 317 ; politi- 
cal revolution 304-307. 

Polonius, 239, 276. 

Polygamy, 370f, 378, 461. 

Popular Beliefs and Superstitions 
444-445. 

Pork, 437. 

Position of Maidens 382 ; -married 
women 382. 

Potana, 333. 

Potarakunda, 344. 

Potiyam, 347. 

potta, 158. 

potters, 443. 

Potti, S. Narayanan, 35n, 56, 57n. 

Poultry, 437f. 

Prabhasapattana, 339. 

Prabodhacandrodaya, 148. 

Pracetas, 250. 

Prdclna Mahdrd$tra (in Marathi) 
62n, 264n, 27 In, 289n. 

Pradban, Dr. S. N., 325n, 338n, 
364n, 471n. 

Pradhanani Pratijdd, 44n, 73n, 
llOn. 

Pradyota (=Mahasena), 60, 62, 
88. 265ff, 273ff, 279f. 284ff, 
306, 325, 331, 337f, 340. 373, 
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406f, 410, 422 ; also called 
Capda Pradyota or Pradyota 
Mahasena. 

Pradyumna, 432. 

Prahar^ini, 146. 

Prahasana, 56, def. 180 ; 181. 

Prahasta, 216. 

Prajapafcya, 367f, 371. 

Prakarana, 182£f, 238, 271, 273, 
293. ' def. 299 ; 4uddha 183; 
sankirna 183. 

Prakaranika, 184. 

Prakhyata, 218, 226. 

Prakrit. 66, 76,83, 122-128, 156ff. 
161f, 167, 179, 187, 190, 294, 
300, 433, 464 ; Prakrit archa- 
isms 16-17; Prakrit verses 
143 ; Prakritisms 150. 

Prakrti, 432. 

Pramadavana, 142, 389f. 

Prang, 331. 

prarocand, 66. 

Prasa, 414n, 415. 

Prasada, 91, 239. 

Prasannardghava, 43. 

Prasanta, 183. 

Prasasti, 131, 

Prasenajit, 325, 327, 329f, 402. 

prdinilcas, 139. 

Prastavana, 3, 6, 32f, 39, 158. 

PrataparudHya, 209. 

Pratardana, 327. 

Pratijrtayatigandhardyana, 2ff, 14ff, 
37. 41, 43ff, 49ff. 57, 62, 65, 
67f. 72£, 75, 77, 80, 83f, sour- 
ces, 87-88; 98, 105, 109, 116, 
table 119; 120, 122, 126n, 135f, 
139, 146, 148fiF, 166, 169, 238f, 
title 264-265 ; plot 265-270 ; 
deviations 270-271 ; type 271- 
273 ; sentiments 273-274 ; criti- 
cal remarks 274-277 ; 278, 292, 
303f. 307, 325. 344n, 348n. 
356n, 373n if. 377n f, 382n, 
391n, 397n f, 401n f, 404n, 
406nf, 410nf, 413n f, 420, 
422n, 427n. 429, 430n, 433n. 
438nf, 441n, 443n f. 448n. 
462n fif. 

Pratiloma, 358, 366, 370, 372. 

Pratimd, 2£, 5ff, 41, 43, 46, 48, 


53f. 56£. 63. 67f, 71, 78, 80a, 
83£, sources 87 ; 90, 92n, 95, 
100, 105, 113, 118, table 119, 
121£, 135f, staging of IV Act 
143, 144, 146£. 154, 191, 220. 
240n, title 241 ; plot 241-254 ; 
deviations 254-256 ; typo 256- 
257 ; sentiments 257-259 ; cri- 
tical remarks 259-264 ; 276n, 
302, 307n, 353n £. 356n, 358, 
363, 373. 378, 386n. 391 n, 
397n, 399n £, 402n, 419fif. 423n, 
427n, 429n £, 433n £. 439n. 

444n, 462ff. 

Pratimd (Devdhar), 255n, 257n. 

Pratimd (Dhruva), 5n, 21n, £, 46n £, 
50n. 24 In, 256n f, 263n. 

(Paran jape), 4n, 17n, 26n, 
38n, 40n, 54n, 56n, 74n, 97n, 
112n, 255n, 259n, 263n. 

Prativid (QJMS), 52n. 

Pratimagirha, 53-54, 239, 269, 419- 
420 ; situation 419 ; special 
preparation 419-420 ; pratimds 
421. 

pratimuhha, 182. 

Pratisthana, 328. 

Prativastupama, 74n. 

Pravahanas, 443£. 

pravara, 368, 

Pravarasena, 42. 

Pravesaka, 183, 318. 

Prayogatisaya, 40n, 

Preksagrha, 137ff. 

Premasdgara, 226. 

Prices, fixed 448 ; not fixed 447. 

Prince of Denmark, 276. 

Princep, 328. 

Printz, Dr. W., 1, 126n. 

Private coinage, 451. 

Priyadarsikd, 3n, 35£, 104n, 106n, 
115£, 148. 288. 

Priyangu, 465, 467. 

Problems {Some Problems of Indian 
Literature), 4n, 6n, 13n, 16n, 
18n if, 26n, 42n, 76n, 82n, 87a, 
97n, 99n £, 132n, 164n, 172n, 
176n. 219n, 238a. 263a. 271n, 
401n. 

prologue, 6. 

Propitiatory rites, 403. 
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Prostitution in ^gveda, Jdtalcas 
and Arthasdstrat 458-459 ; - in 
Bhasa 459. 

PfthvI, 144. 

Prthvlrdjavijaya, 34, 107. 
Psyohologioal aspect of diseases, 
435. 

Ptolemy, 325, 331, 338. 

Public Administration in Ancient 
India, 352n, 398n, 403n, 413 d, 
454n, 461n. 

Public baths, 389, 391 ; public 
coinage 451f ; public drinking 
house 390f ; public vices 456-461. 
pucchlanti, 157. 

Pukkusati, 331. 

Punch-marked coins, 451. 

Pundras, 332, 337. 

Punjab, 346, 442. 

Pupphavatl, 328. 

Pur, 387. 

Purdnas, 57, 88, 108n, 226, 306, 
325, 331, 333f. 338. 346, 425f. 
Puranas (coin) 451. 

Purdah system, 385f. 

Purification, 470-471. 

Purna, 183. 

Purnasarasvati, 29n. 

Purnopama, 218. 
puroddsa, 436. 

Purohita, 404f. 

Pursuit of women, 403. 

Puru, 398. 

Pururavas, 328, 341 ; Pururavas 
hymn, 176. 

Purusa, 432. 

Purusapura, 331. 

Puru^asukta, 351. 

Pu^kara, 130n. 

Pu^karavata, 331. 

Puspaka, 254f. 

Puspapura, 342. 

Puspitagra, 144, 146. 

Pu^yamitra, 99, 170. 

Pu^yaratha, 443f. 

Pfitana, 223. 

Puttees, 467. 

Puttiyal, 2. 

Quiver of arrows, 414. 

Racial Synthesis of Indian Culture 
317n, 352 d, 373n, 384n, 408n, 
414p. 


Eadanik§, 294ff. 

Baddi Sastri, Bangacharya See 
Sastri, B. Baddi. 

Badhft, 76, 226. 

Baghava, 247. 

Baghu, 246f, 248, 259, 262f, 

420. 

Baghuvamsa, 54, 147. 

Bahu, 378. 

Baibhya, 285. 

Baichur, 332. 

Baja, Dr. C. Kunhan., If, 21, 23n, 
25f, 30nff, 34f, 40f, 43. 49, 
52, 56f, 61n, 83, 97n, 124f. 
130n, 162, 155ff. 170, 173, 

174n, 240f. 277n, 308, 310n, 
438. 

Bajagir, 344. 

Bajagrha, 62f, 278. 286f. 323f, 
330. 333f, 342, 344-345, 364, 
374n. 

Baja^ekhara, 2, 34ff, 47, 112, 115, 
148, 311, 420. 

Bajashahi, 336. 

Bajasimha, 69, 98-100, 270. 

Baja^ri, 223, 227. 

Bajasuya, 418. 

Bdjdvall, 336. 

Bajputana, 339. 

Baksasa, 193, 214, 216f, 222 ; 
Bak^asis 213, 216, 445. 

Baksasa marriage, 367, 369, 372f, 
375 

Bama, 10, 19f, 45ff, 53, 65. 74, 
87, 89, 135f, 143, 210. 212ff, 
242ff, 246ff, 260, 262£P, 340f, 
345, 379, 398, 402n, 426ff, 430, 
464 ; -deification of, 100-101 ; 

Bg;ma dramas, 48. 

Bamacandra and Gunacandra, 25, 
30, 33f, 70, 131, 166,311. 

Bamachaura, 345. 

Bamakrishna Kavi, M., See Kavi, 
M. Bamakrishna. 

Bdmarak^dstotra, 434. 

Bdmdyam, 62, 71, 84, 87, 90, 
121, 130, 135, 217. 241, 249, 
255f, 260, 262f, 310, 318, 323, 
326, 330f, 333n, 335ff, 340, 
344, 346, 349, 385f. 406n, 418n, 
428, 433, 442, 446. 

Bamayya, V., 219, 256n, 263n. 



Bamila, 165. 

Bamma city, 328. 

Bangapitha, 138f, 141, 228. 
Bangailr^a, 138, 141, 143, 188, 
228. 

Bantideva, 345. 

Bao, K. Sampathagiri, 106. 

Bao, Prof. M. Bamachandra, 132n, 
133n, 190, 200. 

Bapson, Prof. E. J., 62n, lOOn, 
339. 

Bapti, 330, 335, 340. 
rasada, 406. 
rasandt 384, 

Basdr7!iavasudhdkara, 186. 

Basas, 92-93, 182f, 186 ; Basas 
and Alamkaras 92*93 ; sec also 
under each play in Chapters 
VII and VIIL ‘ 
rdtxs, 79, 168, 434. 
rathacakraviprut, 449. 

Batnasa^thi, 160, 366. 

BatnavaK 35f, 74n, 106, 115, 148, 
166, 277n, 288. 

9'dtTv 450 

Baudra, 45, 93, 182, 203, 226, 273. 
Bavana, lOf, 21, 45ff, 65, 87, 89, 
136, 214fif, 220, 227, 250f, 

253ff, 259, 262f. 336, 414, 

Bavi, 335. 

Bawalpindi, 331. 

Bay, Dr. H. C., 356. 

Bay, J. C., 79n. 

Bay, K,, 75n. 

Bay, Prof. S., 1, 41, 75n, 277. 

Bay Chaudhury, Dr. H. C., 78n, 80n, 
88n, 99, lOOn, 319n, 322, 323n 
f, 325f, 327n fif. 340a f, 344n 
ff, 355, 401n. 

Bebirth theory accepted, 433, 

Becht und Sitte, 63n, 67n, 
Befectory, 418. 

Beligion des Veda, 468n. 

Beligion, Philosophy, Literature 
and Sciences 424-435. 
Bemarriage, 371f, 375, 378. 
Benaldo, 276. 

Besidential quarters, 392. 

Bespect for elders, 106. 
Best-houses, 388f. 

Bevenue, 399. 

Bevolution, 299, 304. 


Bewah, 337. 

Bgveda, 175, 179, 316, 325, 328, 
330, 332, 334, 336, 338, 351f, 
360, 366ff, 383, 387, 398n, 
408, 411, 414, 417, 424, no 
mention of idols 428 ; 434, 
food 436 ; 445, 450f, 456, 458, 
468, 470. 

Pgvedic Culture, 408n, 414n, 446n, 
458n. 

rice, 436ff, 446. 

Bidgeway, W., 179n. 

Bintambur, 345. 

Bintipur, 345. 
ritta, 43 In. 

Boads, 442ff. 

Bobbers, 447f. 

Bohasena, 173. 

BohinI, 245, 434. 

Boman Law, 454. 

Bomapada, 323. 

Borneo and Juliet, 239. 

Boofs, 417. 

Boruka, 339. 

Both, Dr. B., 351. 
r$ti, 414n, 416. 

Btu, 450. 

Btusamhdra, 51. 

Btviks, 471. 

Budra, 424. 

Kudrasimha, 69, 99. 

Bumanvan, 268f. 

Bumex Vesicarius, 467. 
rupadarsaka, 452. 

Bupaka, 93, 187, 204, 218, 258f, 
274, 300f, 452. 

Bupalca$atkam, 2 In. 

Byder, Dr. A. W., 300, 304. 
Sdbarabhd^ya, 68n. 

^abaras, 332. 

Sabhika, 457f. 

Sacred thread, 353, 461. 

Sacrifice, 7, 95, 355, 357, 400. 430. 
438. 

$adanana, 426. 

Sadanira, 329, 335f. 
Saduktikai'ndmrta, 112, 114f. 

Saga, 466. 

Sagaranandin, 25, 29, 32f, 70, 153, 
311. 

sagotra, 372. 

Sahadeva, 205. 
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Sahasr§,nika, 337. 

Sdhityadarpam, 24, 42n, 72n ff, 
93n, 96n, 102n, 181, 200n, 203, 
217, 269, 272, 293, 299. 

Sdhityasaingrahat ( in Marathi ) 
36n, 103n f, 148n, 15 In, 160n, 
399n. 

Sahni, K. B. Daya Earn, 317n, 341, 
346. 

Sahokti, 187, 259. 

^aibya seeds, 449. 

Sailu^ia, 177. 

Sairandhri, 74n. 

Saisunaga statues, 54, 88n ; Saisu- 
naga 334, 421. 

Saivism, 424, 427. 

Saivism, 424, 427. 

Sajjalaka, 142, 160, 169, 296ff, 
300, 304, 359n, 373, 377, 394n. 
444. 

Sakala, 335. 

Sakara. 11, 43, 126n, 151ff, 172, 
294f, 297f, 300, 302, 304. 

Sakata, 223, 442£. 

Saketa, 324, 330, 340. 

Sakra, 190. 

Sakti, 189, 411, 414n. 415 ; Sakti 
(Mother) 424, 426. 

Saktibhadra, 47, Bhasa vs Sakti- 
bhadra, 48-51; 58, 110, 149. 

Sakuni, 184f, 192ff, 205f, 208, 

212 . 

^dkuntala, 3, 27, 29, 58, 67n, 
75n, 77n, 110, 140, 147, 258f, 
293. 304, 464. 

Sakuntalai 303. 

^dkuntalacarcand, 109, 309n ; See 
also Sdkuntalavydkhyd, 

&dkuntalavydkhydt 24f, 32f, 158n, 
167, 309n ; See also ^dkuntala- 
carcand. 

Sakya, 329f, 402 ; Sakyakula 441 ; 
Sakyasrama^aka 63, 168. 

Sala, 465. 

^ala, 449. 

Salaka, 415. 

Salaka, 265f. 276. 

Balankayana, 266. 

Sale, 445. 

salilam salilam, 148. 

S&lini, 146. 

Salt, 407,448. 


Salya, 85, 189f, 335. 

samay 449. 

Samagra, 183. 

Samaja, 441. 

Samasa, 14. 

Samata, 92n. 

Samavakara, 182, 184, def. 209 ; 

210 . 

Samavartana, 361, 363. 

Samaveday 177, 179. 

Sambandha marriages, 52, 377- 
378. 

Samgha, 453. 

Samkar^apa, 74. 

Samsaptakas, 192. 

Samuccaya, 301. 

Samudgaka, 423. 

Samudra Banija Jdtakay 447. 

Samudragrbai 243. 

Samvada hymns, 175f. 

Samvahaka, 151f, 168. 

Samvatsara, 450. 

Sarny atxrndvaby 443. 

Sandal, 389 ; -powder 411. 

Sandhis, 43, 182f, 186. 

Sandilya, 130n. 

Sanjaya, 49f, 110. 

Sankar, K. G., 2, 21, 26n, 28n £f, 
34n, 61n f, 60n f, 63, 72n. 73, 
75, 77n, lOOn, 105, 108f, 112n, 
155, 167n ff, 277n. 377. 

Sankar^ana, lOln, 143, 224f, 227, 
432 ; -katha 226. 

Sanketa, 431n. 

Sanku, 414n, 416 ; -karpa 214, 
427. 

Sanmatura, 425 ; Sanmukba, 425. 

Sannyasin, 360ff. 

Sanskrit Drama (Keith), 40n, 67n, 
77n, 84n f, 87n, 89n, 92n f, 
105n f, llOn, 123n f, 126n f, 
131nf, 134n, 137n ff, 143n. 
145n, 175n ff, 194n, 209n, 
219n. 263n, 271n, 276n, 290n, 
304n £, 308n. 

Sanskrit Drama and Dramatists 
(Kulkami), 79n, 175n, 180n. 

Sanskrit Grammar (Whitney), 61n. 

idntiy 223, 226, 445 ; idntigrha 
397 ; ^antiparvany 431. 

Santu^ta, 43, 103, 238. 

Sapindas, 366, 372, 376. 
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Sapatnimardana, 467. 

Saptacchada, 467. 

saptapadlf 369, 373, 375. 

Sapfcaparna, 466f. 

Sara, 414n, 415, 467. 

Sara, 274. 

Saradatanaya, 25, 27ff, 33, 70, 96, 
131. 

Sarais, 388f. 

Sarajanman, 425. 

Sarala, 435, 465f. 

Sarasvati, 328f, 344. 

SarasvatlkanihdhharavLa^ 152f, 
459a, 

Saraswafci, A. Eangaswami, 49, 51, 
56, 61n, 98n, llOn. 

Saravanabhava, 425. 

Sarayu, 330, 340. 

Sardulavikridifca, 144f. 

^drlputraprakararia, 160. 

Sarja, 435, 465£. 

Sarma, Dr. Dasarafcha, 75n. 

Sarma, Dr. Har Dutt, 54. 

Sarma, Ramavatara, 2, 61n, 155. 

Sarma, Shivadatta, 97a, 112a, 
114a. 

Sarma, V. Veakatarama (=Sasfcri, 
V. Veokatarama) 3n, 24a, 43, 
47, 167a ; See also Sastri, V. 
Veakatarama. 

Saraga, 185. 

^arngadharapaddhati, 44, 112, 

115. 

Sarpika, 329. 

Sarup, Dr. Lakshmaa, 1, 3f, 8a f, 
12a, 19a, 22f, 28ff, 32a, 36, 
39a, 44, 57a, 61a, 67a, 72a, 
77a, 83, 86, 87a, 89, 91a, 97a, 
106a, 110a f, 112 fif, 116f, 125, 
132a, i34a, 219, 264a, 275a, 
317, 325a, 341a, 364a, 398a, 
434a. 

Sarvaaaada, 25, 29f, 33f, 70. 

Sarvasvara, 471. 

Sarvilaka, 160, 164, 169, 299, 304, 
306, 458. 

Saryati, 210. 

Saaaadeha, 257f. 

Sa^thi, 159, 295. 

Sastri, 6. Harihara, 1, 26a, 29o, 
34f, 52, 56, lOln, 155, 157, 
170a, 174n, 461n. 


Sastri, MM. Dr. Haraprasada, 1, 
54, 6laf, 67, 69, 80, 100a, 
122a, 126, 129a f, 421a. 

Sastri, Dr. Hiraaaada, 2, 24o, 
26a, 32a, 38a, 48f, 61a, 72n, 
97a f, 111a, 127a, 152, 155, 
163, 164a. 

Sastri, Prof. A. R. Krishaa, 1, 88. 

Sastri, K. S. Ramaswami, 97a, 
132a. 

Sastri, Rangacharya Raddi, 2, 23a, 
40a, 61a, 72a. 98a. Ill, 155. 

Sastri, MM. Dr. Shama, 77a, 
319f. 

Sastri, MM. Dr. S. Kuppuswami, 
2. 25f. 45, 48ff. 52, 56, 75n, 
77a, 124, 275a, 377a. 

Sastri, S. Narayaaa, 3, 35a, 104a, 
106f, 116. 

Sastri, MM. Dr. T. Gaaapati, 2ff, 
17. 19, 23f, 26, 28f, 31f, 34a. 
44, 47a, 51a, 53ff, 58a, 61a, 63, 
66, 69a, 72, 74ff, 80, 82f, 91a, 
97a, 98, 100a, 107f, 122a, 126, 
128, 155, 166a, 170, 186ff, 193, 
200, 209, 239f. 257, 268a, 272, 
275a, 277, 307, 320a, 395a. 

Sastri, V. Veokatarama, 73 ; See 
also Sarma, V. Veakatarama. 

Sataaika, 337, 342. 

^atapatha Brdhmana, 327, 329, 
331n, 334, 337, *342. 

^atapatra, 465. 

Satavahaaa, 42. 

Satlf 383-384, 

Satrajita Sataaika, 327. 

Satrughaa, 53, 217, 254f, 338. 

SatUka, 184. 

Satvati, 194, 200, 210. 

Satvia, 467. 

Satya, 400. 

Satyabhama, 467. 

Saubhika, 178f. 

Saudamial, 234. 

Saumila, 165. 

Sauaders, Virgiaia, 132a, 135a. 

Saurajya, 338. 

Sauraseal, 126f. 

Sauraseaoi, 338. 

Saura§tra, 323, 332, 338-339. 

Sauvira, 52, 67, 136, 323, 339, 
354, 403, 407. 
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Sauviraraja, 230f, 235f, 376n, 444n. 
Savarna, 370, 378. 

Say aka, 414 q. 

Sayana, 468. 

Sayyati, 357. 

Scented garment, 302. 

School for Scandal^ 291. 

School of Oriental Studies, London, 
84. 

Schroeder, Dr. L. von 176, 179n. 
Sculpture in Vedic, Indus and 
Buddhist period 420 ; -in Bhasa 
420-422. 

Scythian, 384. 

Sea-borne trade, 446. 

Seals, Indus, 470. 

Sea-Koom, 283 ; sea voyage 445. 
secret service, 236 ; Secret Service 
Deptt 405-407. 

Seleucus Nicator, lOOn, 343, 372. 
Senadhyaksa, 410. 

Senani, 425f. 

Senapati, 409. 

Seoli, 467. 

Sephalika, 30f, 142, 281, 291, 467 ; 

^ephdlikdnka 58. 

Servants’ quarters, 393. 

Sewell, Col. K., 437n. 

Shakespeare, 21, 57f, 118, 132. 
Shampooer, 295, 394, 448 

shampooing 459. 

Shawls, 446. 

Sheeps, 438. 

Shells, 409, 450; shell-workers 446. 
Shembavanekar, Prof. K. M., 61n, 
75n, 124n. 

Sheridan, 291. 

Sherring, M., 347. 

Shields, 414f. 

Ships, 443f. 446. 

Shireff, A. G., 2. 
shoes, 439. 

Shopkeepers, 406. 

Sialkot, 335. 

Sibika, 442jff. 

Siddhilekhakas, 139. 

6ikharipi, 144, 146. 

Silall, 178. 
silk, 439. 
silver, 446, 451. 

Simhala, 336. 

Sithhapahiara, 385. 


Sirnhasena, 129. 

Simile cf. battle with sacrifice, 416. 
Simuka Andhra, 165. 

Sindha, 339, 342 ; Sindhu 67, 411 ; 

Sindhu-Sauvira, 67. 
Singhbhum, 333. 

Singraur, 345. 

6ipra, E., 340, 391. 

Sirastrana, 416. 

Sircars, 347. 

Sirhind, 329. 

6irisa, 384. 

I&ii^unaga, 325, 334. 

Sita, 10, 11, 19, 46, 48, 53, 87. 
89f, 113, 135f, 143, 213ff. 241ff. 
246lf, 259f, 262, 303, 335, 379. 
Sitabenga cave, 180. 

Sitar, 423. 

6iva, 424ff ; 6iva temple 53, 420, 
429 ; Siva worship 424. 
Slvathilcd Smasdna, 469. 

Skanda, 425ff, 460 ; Skandaputras 
460 

skins, 446. 

Slaughter-houses, 436, 438. 

Slavery, 452-455 ; slaves, emanci- 
pation of 455 ; - female 455 ; 
-kinds of 454 ; -their duties 453. 
Sle^a, 166. 

Sloka, 144ff. 

Smarana, 287. 

Smith, Dr. V. A., 2, 3n, 62n, 76n, 
78n, 88n, lOOn, 320, 421n, 443. 
SfurtiSf 310, 353, 372, 376, 381, 
440, 451. 

Snehodbhavana, 157. 

Sobhanikas, 178. 

Social Life in Ancient India, 241n, 
364n, 374n, 377n f, 382n f, 
393n f, 397n, 423n, 439n, 441n, 
460n. 

Social Organisation in North-East 
India (Eng. Tr.) 319n, 357n, 
359n, 447n, 453n f. 

Sociological Conditions, 67-68 ; 

Book II. 

Solecisms, 150. 

Soma, 436. 

Somadeva, 116. 

Soman, K. L., 292 ; See also Kirata 
Some Problems of Indian Literature 
(Winternitz): See 'Problems' 
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Sona, B., 343. 

Song and dance, 227. 

Sonpat, 329. 

Sophir, 339. 

Sources of revenue, 407. 

South Africa, 391. 

South Indian Dramas, 130. 
spices, 446. 

Spies, 406, 409, 412f. 

Spinning, 445f. 

Spooner, Dr. D., 451. 

Sraddha, 250. 

sraddha, 87, 250f, 254f, 260, 262, 
369, 430. 

Sraddhakalpa, 63f, 250, 356; -(Pra- 
cetas) 356n. 

Sragdhara, 144. 

6ramanaka 79f ; ^ramanas 355. 
SravastI, 324, 330, 340. 

Sreni, 408. 

Sri Harsa, 91, 96 ; see also Harsa 
Srikanthade^a, 329. 

Srngara, 93, 107, 182f, 186, 209, 
226, 238, 272f, 287. 
^rngdraprakd^ay 25, 27, 238. 
Srhgiverapura, 244, 393, 345. 
Stables for horses, elephants etc, 
412. 

Stadium, 389, 440. 

Staircases, 396. 

Statuary, 420. 

Statue-houses, 53-54, 71, 87, 100, 
244f, 255, 259f, 262, 419-420, 
429. 

Statues-kept in statue-houses 421 ; 
-of dead kings in Bhasa 420- 
421 ; -unknown in Kekaya 421. 
Stein, Dr. M. A., 326. 

Stein, Dr. Otto, 55, 319. 

Sten Konow, Dr., See Konow, Dr. 
Sten. 

sthdpahat 40. 

sthdpand, 3, 6, 32, 39, 56, 157, 160. 
sthitay antra, 415. 

St. Nicholas, 392. 

Stone, 449; Stone-forts 417 ; stone- 
statues 245. 

Strabo, 469. 

Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, 
77n, 320n, 386n, 443n. 

Studies in Indian History and CuU 
ture, 320n. 


Suali, Dr. L., 2, 61n. 

Subandhu, 68n. 

Subhadrddhanafljaya, 3, 38, 125. 
Subhasitas, 93n, App. 
Subhd$itdvall, 112, 115f. 

Sucetana, 237, 376n. 

Sudarsana, 185, 188. 

Sudarsana, 236f, 376n, 445. 

Sudas, 334. 

Sudassana, 328. 

Sudha, 439. 

Sudhakara, 43, 244, 261. 

Sudraka, 47, 49, 5if, 54, 69f, 76, 
80f, 99, 109f, 112, 145ff, 163ff, 
168f, 171, 173, 265n, 277n, 

288. 298. 300, 305ff, 471. 
Sudras. 177, 179, 350ff. 358ff. 

369. 372f. 389, 431. 

Sugrhita, 67, 464. 

Sugriva. 8, 89, 212f, 215, 218, 
220, 252. 254f, 341 ; - katha 
218. 

Suhma, 338. 

Suicide, 471. 

Suka, 216. 

Sukarika, 415. 

Sukra, 404. 

Sukthankar, Dr. V. S., 2, 4, 14, 
17, 19n. 21n, 26n, 29n, 30ff, 
35n, 39f, 57, 61n, 64. 98n, 103n, 
llln, 123, 125ff, 134f, 143n, 
146n, 151fiP, 155f, 159n, quoted 
160-163; 166n, 179n. 220n, 

289, 310n, 416n. 

Sulctimuktdvall, 34, 36, 112, 114f. 
Sula, 414n, 415. 
sulka, 373. 
sumandvani^iaaj 14. 

Sumantra, 8, 46, 143, 241n, 244, 
246ff. 252f. 255f. 261. 

Sumbha, 348. 

Sumer, 446. 

Sumeru, 347f. 

Sumitra. 237, 243, 246. 252, 254, 
373f, 376n. 

Summer-house, 397, 419. 

Sun, 42G. 

^unahsepdkhydna, 84, 203. 

Sunga, 99 ; Suhga Pusyamitra 69 
Suparnddhydya, 176. 
Superintendent of chariots, 411 ; 
-commerce 448; -elephants 411 ; 
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-gambling 457 ; -horses 411 ; 
-mint 452 ; -prostitutes 459. 

Suppdraka Jdtaka^ 447. 

Sura, 338. 

Sura, 437. 

Surasena, 323, 338, 343. 

Surastra, 67. 

Surat, 339. 

Surgeons, 409. 

Surundhana, 328. 

Surya, 424. 

Su^ira, 423. 

c/5 V I 

Sutradhara.’5, 32, 37, 39f, 42, 44, 
96-98, 109, 157, 160, 167, &c. 

Suvadana, 16, 154. 

Suvarna, 79, 167, 449, 451f. 

Suvarnagiri, 344. 

Suvamarucira, 146n. 

Suvela, 215, 323, 348f. 

Svabhavokti, 218, 258, 287, 293. 

Svaha, 425 ; Svabeya 425. 

Svtoin, 101. 

Svapnanl Sundarl (= Svapnavdsava- 
datta by Dhruva) 6n, 41n, 69n, 
99n f, 104n, 118n, 150n, 153n, 
241n, 273n, 306n, 434n, 470n. 

Svapnavdsavadatta, 2ff, 9f, 14ff, 

23£f, 41ff, 49, 51, 56f, 62, 67f, 
71f, 75, 82ff, sources 87-88 ; 90, 
92f, 98, 103, 105, 108f, 111, 
113, 116, 118, table 119; 120, 
122, 139, staging of IV Act 
142 ; 144ff, 150, 167, 172n, 197, 
229, 238, 273, 275, title 277; 
plot 278-286 ; deviations 286- 

287 ; type 287 ; sentiments 287- 

288 ; critical remarks 288-293 ; 
301n, 303f, Svapna and Cdr 
307n;309n, 310, 340f, 349n, 
363n ff, 373n ff, 377n ff, 382n f, 
386n, 391n, 401, 404n, 422n, 
434n f, 462 ff, 467n f, 472n. 

Svapnavdsavadatta ( Bhide ), 5n, 
62n, 67n, 69n, 168n, 339n. 

Svapnavdsavadatta y ( Dhruva ) See 
Svapnanl Sundarl 

Svapnavdsavadatta ( Bay ) 4 In, 
277n. 

Svapnavdsavadatta upar navo 
prakdSy 26n, 28n, 3 In ff, 39n. 

Svarftjya, 20. 


Svati, 130n. 

Svayamvara, 371. 

Svetambara, 80. 

^vetdivatara Upani^ady 425. 
Swami, Bhattanatha, 2, 23, 25n f, 
29, 35n, llOn, 152, 155, 159, 
164n, 173. 

Swat, 331. 

Swine, 438. 

Swords, 414. 

Syamala, 112, 115. 

Syandika, 329. 

Syrastrene, 338. 

Tabard, Fr., 264n. 

Table, 119 ; tables 417. 

Tadguna, 257. 

Taittiriya Aranyakay 363n ; Taitt. 

Samhitd 428. 

Taksasila, 331. 

Tala, 470. 

Tali, 384, 470 ; talipatra 104f ; 

talipatta 173, 470. 

Tamraparni, 78, 336, 347. 
tariduld, 438. 

Tanks, 419, 429. 

Tantravdrtikay 68n, 77. 
tapasy 432 ; Tapasa 364. 
Tdpasavatsardjay 149, 288. 

Tapasl, 364. 

Tapatlsamvaranay 3, 38, 125. 
tapovanay 147, 263. 

Tara, 213, 378. 

Tarakajit, 426; Tarakasura 425. 
tatdy 423. 

Tatke, Prof. 8. B., 6n, 61n, 86n, 
155, 238n. 

Tatpurusa, 96. 

Tavern keeper, 391. 

Taxila, 331, 469, 

Telavaha, 333. 

Telingiri, 333. 

Tempest y 188. 

Temples, 417f, 428f. 

Terminalia, 466 ; Terminalia 
Tomentosa 466. 

Thakkar Vassanji Madhavji 
Lectures (Dhruva), 5n, 21n, 
75n, 120n, 124n, 145n. 
Thanesar, 328f. 

Theft and robbery in Egveda 460 ; 

-in Arthaidstra 461. 

Thieves, 392. 
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Thirteen Trivandrum Plays 
(Woolner and Sarup) 6n, 20n £. 
86n, 97n, 188n, 196n, 208n. 
212n, 219n,226nf, 276n. 290n, 
300n, 303a, 329n, 375a, 398a, 
465a. 

Thonaas, Dr. F. W., 2, 4, 24a, 26n, 
30n. 32. 39n, 44f, 52. 55. 57n f. 
64, 77a, 83n, 112f, 115, 117, 
123, 128, 155, 157, 275a, 308a, 
317a, 320. 

Throwing sand in the enclosures, 421 . 
Tibet, 326. 
tides, 434. 

Tik^na, 406. 

Tilak, Lok. B. G., 316n, 317. 
Timetable for the king, 398*399. 
Tinnevelly, 78, 347. 
tippler, 438. 

Tirhut, 334f. 

Tiruvanchikulam, 53. 
titliis, 434 ; tithi-schemQ 103, 159f, 
162. 

Tivar, 466. 

Toilet, 382f. 

Tomara, 414n, 415. 

Torch-bearers, 401. 
tortoise, 437. 
tournaments, 441. 

Trade and Industry, 445-448 ; -in 
Bgveda, Indus period, epics, 
Jdtahas and Mauryan age 445- 
448 ; -in Bhasa 448. 
traders, 445 ; trade, various kinds 
of 447. 

Tragic in Bhasa, 132-135. 
training daily for the army, 412. 
Traivikrama, 3n, 38, 108f, 149. 
Transverse curtain, 221, 
trdsi, 415 ; trdsika 414n, 415. 
Travancore hills, 347. 

Tretayuga, 45, 47. 

Trident, 415. 

Trikota, 346. 

Trikuta, 323, 346, 390. 
Trippunithura Sanskrit College 
(MSS) 216. 

Trisula, 415. 

Trivikrama, 112. 

Trotaka, 184. 
trumpets, 296. 
trufit 460. 


tryasra, 138. 
tuha, 127. 
tumam, 17, 158, 

Tungabhadra, 341. 

Turfan MSS., 124, 158, 160. 
turtle, 437. 
tuvam, 17. 

Types of Sanskrit Drama, 180-184. 
Tyves of Sanskrit Drama, 
(Mankad) 175n, 182n, 187n, 
194n, 200n, 203n, 209n, 272n, 
300n. 

Uddttardghava, 3, 35, 106. 

Udaya, 343f. 

Udayana Vatsaraja, 264ff, 274fif, 
280ff, 306, 325, 337, 342, 373f, 
398n, 405n, 410, 422. 468 ; See 
also Vatsaraja. 

Udayana legend, 264, 270, 288. 
Udayanacarya, 35. 

Udaya^va, 342, 344. 

Udayi, 69. 
uddehi, 158. 

Udyamaka, 323, 348. 

Ugrasena, 20, 69, 80, 143, 225. 
Ujjain, 294f, 302, 306 ; See also 
Uj jay ini. 

Ujjayini, 113, 136, 266, 268, 275, 
280, 283, 285, 324f, 340-341, 
387, 391, 429, 434, 447. 
Ullekha, 218, 302. 

Umaji Naik, 461. 

Underground drains, 388f, 391. 
Unmddavasavadatta, 49f, 73, 110, 
149, 288. 

Unmattaka, 126n. 

Unmattopasaka, 430. 

Upagoda, 452. 

Upajati, 144f. 

Upakathanaka, 300. 

Upama, 93, 218, 259, 274, 287f. 

293, 300ff. 

Upanayana, 361. 

Upani^ads, 178, 424f, 433. 
Upaplavya, 335. 

Upasamhdra (in Marathi) 62n, 79n, 
318, 322n, 324n, 328n, 350n, 
369n f, 385n, 427n f, 43 In. 442n, 
Upasthanagrha, 233, 397. 

Upavlta, 439. 

Upendravajra, 204. 

Upper Doab, 328. 
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Ur, 446. 

Urdhwareshe, Prof. W. G., 289n. 

Vrubhanga, 2f, 6fif, 12, 14ff, 19f, 
22, 57, 68n, 84, sources 85-86 ; 
92, 95, table 119 ; 120, 129, 
tragedy 132-134 ; 144, 146. 187, 
title 195; plot 195-199 ; devia- 
tions 199 ; type 199-200 ; sen- 
timents 200 ; critical remarks 
200-201 ; 205, 220, 227, 229, 
329, 375n, 383n, 386n, 400n, 
410n f, 413n f, 416n, 422n, 
433n, 434. 

Urubhanga (Weller), 134n. 

U^as, 367. 

Usury, 445. 

Utpala, 465. 

Utpalapida, 225. 

Utprek^a* 93, 218, 238, 258, 288, 
293 302 

Utsr^t^kdnkat 134f, def. 190; 192, 
194, 200. 

Uttara, 206ff. 211, 411, 413. 

Uttara, 86, 207f, 267. 

Vttarddhyayanasutra, 341. 

Uttarakuru, 322, 325-326, 348. 

Uttarardmacarita, 27, 70, 145, 
148. 

Uttara Vaitalika, 382n. 

Uttariya, 384, 439. 

Vadhu, 377 ; vadhuh 173, 300 ; 
vadhuyana 444. 

vaha^ 449. 

Vaidehi, 244, 256 ; Vaidehiputra 
337. 

Vaidyai C. V., 62n, 75n, 79n, 318, 
322n, 324n, 328, 350, 369f, 
384f. 409n, 427n f, 431n, 442n, 
458n, 460n. 

Vaijayanta, 426. 

Vainaganga, 332. 

Vairantya, 234, 236, 323, 328, 
345, 387, 390. 

Vairat, 345. 

Vaisall, 401,428. 

Vai^nava, 105, 308 ; Vai^navism 
424, 426f, 

Vai^riavism, &aivism, Etc, 86n. 

Vaisravana, 426. 

Vaisvadevi, 144. 

Vai^yas, 177, 350ff, 357-358, 360, 
389. 


Vaitaliya, 146. 

VaitarapI, 332. 

Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, 428. 

Vajjis, 334, 342. 

Vajrabahu, 223. 

Vakpatiraja, 42, 44, 47. 

Valabbi, 339. 

Valin, 6. 12, 18, 89, 213f, 219f. 
252, 341. 

valkala incident 147 ; valkalas 53, 
147, 242, 255, 257f, 260, 439. 
Valmiki, 331. 

Valukatirtha, 348. 

Vamadeva, 53, 247, 253f, 347. 
Vamana, 71-72, 166f, 309, 311, 
426. 

Vdmana PurdrLa, 347. 

Vam4a, 423, 467. 

Vamsa Brdhmaria, 327. 

Vamsas, 337, 341. 

Vamsastha, 144f. 

Vanga, 323, 336f. 

Vanik, 299, 353n. 

Vanaprastha, 360, 362. 

Vanaras, 213, 2i5f. 
vara, 377. 

Varaha, 426. 

Varahakarna, 414n, 415. 
Varahamihira, 336. 

Vardha Purdna, 346. 

Vararuci, 126n, 342. 
vdrl, 449. 

Varma, 416. 

Varna, 350 ; Varnasramadharma 
317. 

var^a, 450. 

Varuna, 215, 218f, 221, 424, 428. 
Vasantaka, 43, 268f, 283f, 286f. 
Vasantasena, 11, 142, 152f, 160, 
164, 168, 294£f, 302ff, 307n. 
373, 422, 459n. 

Vasantatilaka, 144f. 

Vai^as, 337. 

Vasavadatta, 7, 23, 25f, 29f, 49f, 
52, 90, 110, 113, 142, 264f, 
267ff, 271f, 276ff. 288ff, 307n. 
325, 337, 373flf. 377f, 382 d, 
404, 422. 

Vasavadattd ( Paris ) 129n. 
Vasi^tha, 53, 242, 247, 253f, 367f. 
Vasu, 333. 

Vasudana, 337. 
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Vasudeva, 102, 143, 22 Iff, 225, 
228, 338. 

Vasudeva, 136, 426 ; Vasudeva 
Kr^na 401, 426, 431f. 

Vasuki, 346. 

Vatica Robusta, 466. 

Vatsa, 130n, 323, 337f, 341f, 348f ; 
-kingdom 278, 284, 286, 292, 
404. 

Vatsala, 92f, 203, 210. 

Vatsaraja, lOf, 50, 373, 379, 401, 
404, 406, 422, 444, 471 ; See 
also Udayana. 

Vatsardjacarita, 51, 109f, 149, 166, 
255n, 277, 288. 

Vatisyayana, 78, 89, 241, 364, 374, 
376fiF, 392f, 397, 422. 438, 460. 

Vdyu Purdna, 338, 342. 

Vedangas, 356 ; Vedas 63, 250, 
356. 432. 

Vedic Aryan, 387, 440. 

Vedische Studien, 458n. 

Vedic Worship, 424. 

Vegetables, kitchen, .392. 

Vev^lsamhdra, 133n, 134, 148, 200, 
260. 

Venkataraman, T. L., 62n, 99n. 

Venkatarama Sarma, V., 83f, 97n, 
108n ; See also Sarma, V. 
Venkatarama and Sastri, V. 
Venkatarama. 

Venkatasubbiah, Dr. A., 89. 

Venkatesvara, Prof. S. V., 132n, 
316n f, 363, 382n f, 398n, 402n f, 
405n, 410, 439n, 469n, 

Venu, 415. 

Venuvana, 63, 265, 323, 344n, 348 ; 
-vihara 344. 

Veraval, 339. 

Verses, Split-up, 16, App. 

Verses and Dialogues, 119-122. 

Vesya, 299. 

Vibhava, 92, 183. 

Vibhavana, 287. 

Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, 
428n. 

Vidarbha, 332f. 

Videha, 323, 329, 335ff, 401, 447. 

Vidi^a, 333. 

vidrava, 182. 

Vidudabha, 325, 330. 

Vidura, 195. 


Vidusaka, 26. 28, 90, 113, 141f, 
171f, 179, 231f, 234f, 238, 268f, 
28 Iff, 307n; -katha 238. 
Vidyabhushan, MM. S. C., 65. 
Vidyadhara, 94, 135, 148, 217, 219, 
234, 238, 331, 407, 441. 
Viharas, 431. 

Vijaya, 16, 251, 336. 

Vijayanagara, 341. 

Vikramaditya, 51, 75n, 112, 124, 
325, 

Vikramorvasiya, 3, 40, 96, 258. 
Vikr^ta, 137. 

Vilto’ni, 10, 232. 

Vimala, 189. 

Vimarsa, 182, 186. 

Vina, 423. 

Vimvdsavadatta, 49ff, 73, 83, 110, 
149, 170. 

Vinaya Texts, 323n. 

Vindhya, 69, 98, 173, 323, 332, 
346, 348 ; -vasini 348. 

Vira, 92, 182f, 187, 190, 194, 200, 
203f, 210, 218, 226. 273. 
Viranaga, 70. 

Virata, 205ff, 334f, 411, 468. 
Viratanagara, 323, 335, 345. 
Virodhabhasa, 114, 204, 210, 287, 

301. 

Visakha, 425, 429. 

Visakhadatta, 38, 145. 

Visama, 287. 

Visesokti, 287. 

Vision of Vasavadattd, 3n f, 8n f, 
12n, 19n, 24n, 28n ff, 32n, 36n, 
39n, 44n, 57n, 62n, 72n, 77n, 
91n. 97n. 106n, llOn f, 113n f, 
116n, 125n, 264n, 325n. 341n. 
364n, 434n. 
vismita, 14, 292. 

Visnu, 17. 201, 219, 223f, 226, 
424ff, 432, 470 ; -temple 53. 
Vi^nudharmottara, 107f. 

Vi^ny' Purdna, 54, 86. 

Visnusena, 229, 235f. 

Vi^nusmrti, 359n. 

Visvanatha, 39f, 74, 96f, 259. 
Visvasimha, 99. 

Viswanatha, Prof. S. V., 317, 352, 
373n. 384, 408, 414n. 

Vita, 152f. 184, 238, 294f, 300, 

302, 459. 
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Vitahavyas, 327. 

Vitasti, 449. 

Vlthi, 180f, def. 186, 187. 
Vizagapatam, 332. 
vratas, 382. 

Vr^bhadatta, 16. 

Vr§alipati, 369. 

Vrsnis, 432. 

Vrfctis, 43, 182f. 
vucchiantit 157. 

Vya(lisamgrahay 307. 

Vyajokti, 71. 
vyapairi, 14. 

Vyasa, 107f, 136, 195f. 

Vyayoga, 180ff, 184. def. 186, 187, 
190, 194, 200, 203, 209. 
Waddell, Lt. Col. L. A., 316n. 343. 
walled cities, 417. 

Walsh, 451. 

War, 400; -minister 410; -orna- 
ment of elephant 410. 

Wardha (B.), 333. 

Washermen, 443. 

Watch-towers, 412. 

Water on stage, 18-19, 236, 248, 
283. 

Water roures, 443 ; water supply 
443 ; water worship 417. 
Weapons, 414-416, 446 ; -defensive 
414-415 ; -offensive 414-415 ; 
-of Kr^na 427. 

Weaving, 423, 445, 448. 

Weber, Dr. A., 178n f, 316n, 351. 
Weights and Measures in Artha- 
iastra, 448-450. 

Wftll 417 41Q 

Weller, Dr. H.,'2, 5, 44, 61n, 75 d, 
83, 86. 89, 105n, 112ff, 126n, 
134, 226n, 308, 398n. 

Western Ghats, 347. 

Westminster, 340. 

Wheat, 436ff. 

Whitney, Prof. W. D., 6 In. 
Widows, 383f. 

Wilde, Oscar, 8, 276, 

Wilson, Prof. H. H., 140, 305. 
Wilson Philological Lectures, 126n. 
Windisch, 175, 305. 

Wintemitz, Dr. M., 2ff, 6n f, 13, 
15n, 16, 18n ff, 30n, 38n, 42, 
48n, 65n, 57f, 61n, 64n f, 76n, 
79, 84ff, 97n ff, IlOf, 123, 132ff, 


155, 164n. 169, 172n f, 176n f, 
187, 190f, 194f, 200, 209, 211. 
219, 226f. 238, 263, 271, 305n, 
316ff, 360n, 401n, 458, 463n, 
468. 

Winter's Tale, 227, 291. 

Women, dress of, 384 ; -ornaments 
384. 

Wonder, 300. 

Woollen fabrics, 446. 

Woolley, Sir Leonard, 317n. 

Woolner, Dr. A. C., 2, 5, 21, 126n, 
208, 212, 219, 227, 275, 398n. 

Woolner, Dr. A. C., and Sarup, 
Dr. L., 20n, 86n, 97n, 188, 
196n, 226n, 290n, 300n, 303n, 
329n, 375n, 398n, 465n. 

Wordsworth, W., 113. 

Worship, Vedic., 424. 

Wounds in war as ornaments, 400. 

Wrestling, 441; -bout 440. 

Writing, 470. 

Writs, 399. 

Yadava, 338. 

Yadii, 338, 340. 

Yaga, 471. 

Yajna, 400. 

Vajiiavalkya, 457. 

Yajnopavita, 354. 

Yajurveda, 177, 179. 

Yaksini, 426f. 

Yama, 251. 

Yamakas, 19, 107, 221, 228. 

Yamala, 223. 

Yamnotri, 346. 

Yamuna, 323, 341, 343f. 

Yanas, 442. 

Yasastilaka, 114. 

Yasoda, 222, 426f. 

Yaugandharayana, 18, 32, 49f, 52, 
90, 104, 136, 148, 265f, 268ff, 
272, 274ff, 278f, 285f, 306, 364, 
404, 406f. 445. 

Yava, 449. 

Yavanika, 14, 66, 139. 

Yayati, 210. 

Yogacarya, 169, 460. 

Yogamaya, 344, 348, 426. 

Yoganidra, 305n. 

Yogarocana, 460. 

Yogaidstra, 63, 65, 250, 356 ; -of 
Mahe4vara 356n. 
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Yojana, 460. Zenana System, 385. 

Yudhi^thira, 206, 208, 210, 218, Zimmer, H. 351. 

273, 456, 468. Zimmermann, Dr. E., 316. 

Yuka, 449. zinc, 446. 

Yupagrama, 323, 348. Zodiac, 79, 434. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 

( Note : — Corrections reqtdring insertion or omission diacritical 
marks are not included in the following list, ) 


p. 

9 

1. 

36 

for ‘suiters’ read ‘suitors’ 

p. 

13 

1. 

27 

Insert footnote ‘6’ after ‘them* 

p. 

19 

1. 

19 

Delete full point after ‘descriptions’ 

p. 

21 

fn. 

3 

After ‘See above’, Add ‘p. 3 and notes 2-4.’ 

p. 

34 

fn. 

5 

for ‘m’ read ‘m’ 

p. 

36 

1. 

7 

Put a comma after 'Kavivimarsa,' 

p. 

40 

1. 

23 

Delete the dash after ‘temples’. 

p. 

47 

fn. 

3 

Add; “cf. ‘One Bhasa Verse and its bearing on the Bhasa 
Problem’, by A. D. Pusalker, IC, IV, pp. 622-525.” 

p. 

53 

1. 

last 

Insert fn no. ‘4’ before ^Pratima' 

p. 

54 

1. 

2 

Insert inverted commas before ‘is’ 

p. 

66 

1. 

3 

for ‘was not existing’ 7'ead ‘did not exist’ 

p. 

55 

11. 14-15 

for ‘are quite... since...’ read ‘have been... during...’ 

p. 

56 

1. 

23 

for ‘Indoligica’ read ’Indologica’ 

p. 

61 

fn. 

1 

for ‘Le6ny’ read ‘Lesny’ 

p. 

62 

fn. 

1 

Add ‘1913’ after ‘/ASB’ 

p. 

66 

1. 

33 

for ‘problem selswhere’ read ‘problems elsewhere’ 

p. 

66 

fn. 

3 

Delete ‘18’ 

p. 

70 

fn. 

1 

Add : ‘‘The same has now appeared in JAHBSt XI, pp. 
33-42; also in the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum, Pub. 
1940, pp. 436-444.” 

p. 

79 

1. 

20 

Put a comma after ‘origin’ 

p. 

80 

1 . 

2 

for read 

p. 

82 

last 


Put a full stop instead of the comma after ‘land’ 

p. 

84 

fn. 

1 

Add: ‘‘Dr. R. L. Turner also informs me that there are 
no Bhdsa MSS in the School of Oriental Studies, London.” 

p. 

86 

1. 

16 

Delete ‘news’ 

p. 

88 

fn. 

1 

for ‘Dec’ ( in 1. 2 ) read ‘Deb’ 

p. 

93 

fn. 

3 

for ‘subhasita as’ read ‘subhasitas’ 

p. 

94 

last 


for ‘lightening’ read ‘lightning’ 
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P. 98 

fn. 

3 

Delete full stop after ‘Ter’ 

P. 98 

fn. 

3 

for ‘Narasinhavaraman* read ‘Narasimhavarman* 

P. 106 

1. 

3 

for ’ read " ’ 

P. 122 

1. 

4 

from below for ‘Lesny’ read ‘Iiesny’ 

P. 128 

1. 

12 

for ‘form* read ‘from* 

P. 131 

1. 

23 

Complete the inverted commas after ‘Prasasti’ 

P. 132 

1. 

7 

for ‘unoften* read ‘seldom’ 

P. 133 

1. 

3 

for ‘though* read ‘but* 

P. 133 

fn. 

3 

Delete -69* 

P. 134 

1. 

16 

Put footnote no. ‘3’ after ‘scene’ ; delete footnote no. 
‘3* after ‘tragedy* in the same line. 

P. 137 

fn. 

4 

for ‘articles* read ‘article* 

P. 164 

1. 

16 

for ‘latter* read ‘later* 

P. 166 

1. 

37 

for ‘rendered* read ‘render* 

P. 165 

fn. 

1 

Add: “It has been published in JAHRS, XI, pp. 33-42; 
also in Proc. and Trans, of IXth All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, Trivandrum, pp, 436-444.’* 

P. 166 

1. 

18 

for ‘one* read ‘occurs* 

P. 168 

1. 

34 

for ‘and, in’ read ‘and, as in’ 

P. 176 

fn. 

1 

for ‘Dramtists* read ‘Dramatists’ 

P. 178 

fn. 

1 

for ‘Levi* read ‘L4vi* 

P. 190 

1. 

23 

Delete the second ( 

P. 193 

1. 

24 

for ‘returns* read ‘retorts* 

P. 202 

1. 

9 

for ‘Madhyma’ read ‘Madhyama* 

P. 218 

1. 

32 

Delete the question mark. 

P. 220 

fn. 

2 

Complete the bracket after 

P. 230 

1. 

41 

for ‘suiters’ read ‘suitors* 

P. 240 

1. 

19 

Insert ‘p.* before '107* 

P. 241 

fn. 

2 

for ‘Sumitra* read ‘Sumantra* 

P. 241 

fn. 

3 

for ‘p. 43 No. 41* read ‘p. 43 n41’ 

P. 279 

1. 

26 

for ‘minister’s* read ‘ministers* 

P. 286 

1. 

24 

for ‘patrait* read ‘portrait* 

P. 286 

1. 

42 

for ladies read ladies* 

P. 288 

1. 

26 

for ‘Mauyraja’ read ‘Mayuraja’ 

P. 296 

1. 

26 

for ‘astmi* read ‘astami’ 

P. 296 

1. 

41 

for ‘present* read ‘the time* 

P. 297 

1. 

18 

for ‘amok’ read ‘amuck’ 

P. 297 

1. 

41 

for ‘a while* read ‘awhile* 

P. 305 

1. 

6 

Insert footnote no. ‘1* after ‘days* 

P. 307 

fn. 

1 

Add: ‘It has now been published, JAHRS, XI, pp. 33 . 42 ; 
also, Proo. and Trans. IXth All-Ind. Or. Con., Trivandrum, 
pp. 436-444.* 

P. 310 

fn. 

3 

for ‘4566’ read ‘156* 

P. 311 

1. 

14 

for ‘Patna* read ‘Patan* 

P. 317 

fn. 

2,6 

for ‘Fabri* read *F4bri* 

CO 

fn. 

6 

Add; ‘Mr. K, M. Munshi, however, locates Mahismati near 
modern Broach. -Bharatiya Vidya, I, p. 81.’ 
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p. 

325 

fn. 

4 

/or ‘XIII. 54-4-19’ read ‘XIII. 5. 4. 19’ 

p. 

328 

1. 

33 

for ‘Saraswati’ read ‘Sarasvati’ 

p. 

328 

1. 

36 

Put a comma after ‘KauiSiki’ 

p. 

329 

1. 

16 

Insert footnote no. ‘2’ after ‘race’ 

p. 

334 

1. 

24 

for ‘Sudasa’ read ‘Sudas’ 

p. 

339 

1. 

16 

for ‘Indrajit’ read ‘Indraji’ 

p. 

348 

1. 

8 

for ‘Mukte^wara’ read ‘Mukte^vara’ 

p. 

371 

1. 

24 

Put a comma after ‘bigamy’ 

p. 

378 

1. 

22 

Put a comma instead of a full stop after ‘Pratima’ 

p. 

383 

1. 

17 

Put a comma instead of a full stop after ‘cultured’ 

p. 

384 

2nd 

Para. 

Insert footnote 2, and in the footnote, add: “Prof, 


Gode of the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, in an illumi- 
nating article entitled “The Antiquity of the Hindu Noae- 
Ornament called Nath” {ABI, XIX, pp. 313-332) has proved 
that the references to the nose-ornament go back only 
upto the 10th century.” 

P. 405 fn. 2 for ‘Dikahiter* read ‘Dikahitar’ 

P. 421 1. 25 for ‘on the similarity* read ‘on account of the similarity’ 

P. 424 11. 19-22 Insert footnote 1, and in the footnote, add: ‘Dr. Radhaku- 
mud Mookerji has shown actual references to ^iva in the 
Rgveda. Of. Proo. & Trans, of Vlllth Or. Con, Mysore, 
p. 452.’ 

P, 433 fn. Add: “Prof. Gode of the Bhandarkar Institute informs me 

that there is no MS entitled Rastiiik^d though Aufrecht 
records numerous MSS on Voterenary science which begin 
with Hasti or A6va.” 

P. 438 1. 8 for ‘oflered’ read ‘offered’ 

P. 443 fn. 2 for 'ParV read 'Pry' 

P. 446 1. 1 for ‘firs’ read ‘furs’ 

Appendix I. (A) Add: Prof. C. R. Devdhar has followed his one-volume 

text of Bhasa with the annotated editions, including text 
and English translation of Pratijhd, Cdrudattay etc ; the 
whole cycle will be complete before long. 

(B) Add : 

Bhattacharyya, Asoke Kumar 

A Comparative Study of Bhasa and KMidasa. JC, 
VI, pp. 83-93. 

Karmarkar, R. D. 

The Authorship and Date of the Mrcchahafiha, New 
Ind. Ant., II, pp. 76-85. 

Pusalker, A. D. 

Authorship and Date of the Mrcchakafika. JAHRS, 
XI, pp, 33-42 ; also, Proc. & Trans, of IXth All-India 
Or. Con., Trivandrum, Pub, 1940, pp. 436-444 Bhasa 
and Kautilya’s Arthaidstra. Prof. K. V. Rangaswami 
Commemoration Volume, 1940, pp. 87-94. 

Sastry, N. Sivarama. 
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Problems and Passages in the Cdrudatta. Proc. 
& Trans, of IXth All-India Or. Conf., Trivandrum, Pub. 
1940, pp. 445-470. 

Appendix V. P. 28, 1. 30. Add at the end : *‘No. 13 is from Somadeva’s Yaiastilahat 

Part II, p. 113, Nirnayasagara edn, 1903. The reference 
could not be included earlier as the book was not 
available to us. Mr. K. G. Sankar of the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta was kind enough to copy down and 
send the reference to us, for which we are deeply 
indebted to him.” 

Appendix V. p. 29. Add towards the end: “(13) I < R 

^«r »nRft i 
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1 Kapisthala-Katha-Samhita, ( ^ 

of the Black Yajur Veda, critically edited for the 
first time by Dr. Raghu Vira. Rs. 30/- or Sh. 45/- 

2 Vdrdha-^rauta Sutra, ( ) being the main 

ritualistic SQtra of the Maitrayani Sakha, critically 
edited for the first time with Mantra Index by the 
late Dr. W. Caland and Dr. Raghu Vira. 

Rs. 12/- orSh. 18/- 

3 Bktantra, ( ), a pratisakhya of the Sama-Veda, 

critically edited with an Introduction, Exhaustive 
Notes, Appendices, a Commentary and Samaveda- 
sarvanukramani by Dr. Suryakanta, M. A., M. O. L., 
D. Litt., Shastri. The notes contain a detailed 
comparison with the other Pratisakhyas and Panini. 
Burnell’s edition has been much improved upon with 
the help of new Mss. Rs. 20/- or Sh. 30/- 

4 A tharva V eda of the Paippalddas. Books 1-13 

critically edited into Devanagarl for the 
first time by Prof. Raghu Vira, M. A., Ph. D., D. 
Litt., et. Phil. Rs. 30/- or Sh. 45/- 

5 Jain Siddhdnta Kaumudi ( ) or A 
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6 Atharva PrdtUdkhya, ( ), an entirely new 
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critically edited for the first time by Dr. Suryakanta, 
M. A.,M. O. L., D. Litt, D. Phil., Shastri. 1939. 
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7 BJidsa — A Study by A. D. Pusalker, M. A., LL. B. 
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and still unsolved problem of BhSsa’s authorship of 
Trivandrum plays. 1940. Rs. 15/- or Sh. 22/6 

8 Woolner Commemoration Volume. It is a magnificent 

collection of more than fifty invaluable articles on 
various aspects of Oriental languages and literatures 
contributed by the friends, pupils and colleagues 
from all over the world of the late Dr. Woolner, 
in whose commemoration the Volume has been 
prepared. If anything, it is a thesaurus of freshest 
research works in the field of Oriental languages 
and literatures ; and is extremely thought-provoking. 

Rs. 30/- or Sh. 45. 

9 Elements of Hindu Culture and Sanskrit Civilization 

by Dr. P. K. Acharya, M. A., Ph. D., D. T.itt., 
Head of the Sanskrit Department, Allahabad 
University. 1939. Re. 1/8- or Sh. 2/6 

10 Niddna Sutra, ( ) of Patanjali, edited for the 

first time together with an introduction, a fragmen- 
tary Commentary and Indices by Professor Kailash 
Nath Bhatnagar, M. A. 

Rs. 25/-or Sh. 37/6 

11 Laghurktantra Samgraha and Sdma-Saptalaksana, 

Edited for the first time with Commentary, Notes, 
Introduction, embodying a complete history of the 
nomenclative Grammatical Literature and Indices 
by Dr. Surya Kanta, M. A., M. O. L., D» Litt., 
D. Phil., Reader in Sanskrit, University of the 
Panjab. Rs. 16/- or Sh. 24/- 

Apply to : — 

MEHAR CHAND LACHHMAN DAS 

PROP: THE SANSKRIT BOOK DEPOT. 

Oriental & Foreign Booksellers ^ Publishers, 
s Jain Street, Saidmitha Bazar, LAHORE. 






